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FOREWORD 


The  Fur  Trappers,  as  early  as  1790,  were  the  advance  guard  for 
the  settlement  and  reclamation  of  Wyoming.  They  discovered  the 
Mountain  Passes,  such  as  South  Pass,  Union,  Twogwotee,  Teton, 
Targhee,  all  of  which— except  Union—  are  now  automobile  highways. 
The  Trappers  held  rendezvous  each  year  from  1824  to  1840  in  June 
or  July  on  the  Green  River  or  Sweetwater  River  or  Wind  River  or 
Snake  River.  At  these  rendezvous,  they  sold  their  pelts  and  planned 
the  next  year’s  campaign. 

The  English  Hudson  Bay  Company  sent  many  Trappers  on  to 
the  Columbia  River  for  the  purpose  of  claiming  the  Oregon  Terri¬ 
tory  as  belonging  to  England.  But  the  American  Trappers  were 
also  on  the  Columbia  River  and  to  the  American  Trappers  and  the 
Missionaries— headed  by  Marcus  Whitman  and  wife  and  Mrs.  Henry 
H.  Spalding  in  1836— laid  the  foundation  for  winning  for  America 
in  1846,  the  “Oregon  Territory’’  embracing  the  present  States  of 
Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho  and  portions  of  Montana  and  Wyoming. 

In  1811,  John  Hoback,  Edward  Robinson  and  Jacob  Reznor,  were 
trappers  who  used  Union  Pass  and  Green  River— Hoback  route  to 
Jackson  Hole  and  the  Teton  Pass  on  their  course  to  the  Pacific 
side  of  the  mountains  where  they  met  the  Astorians  on  their  home¬ 
ward  trek;  here  they  were  joined  by  Martin  H.  Cass  and  Joseph 
Miller  of  the  Astorians.  These  three— Hoback,  Robinson,  Reznor— 
constituted  the  vanguard  of  the  American  Trappers  to  meet  the 
English  on  the  Snake  and  Columbia  Rivers.  The  Hoback  River  and 
colorful  canyon  are  monuments  to  John  Hoback;  and  David  Jackson’s 
name  is  perpetuated  in  the  historic  and  wonderful  scenic  grandeur 
of  Jackson  Hole  and  Lake  at  the  foot  of  the  Tetons.  Other  names 
of  noted  Trappers  are  James  Bridger,  William  Sublette— for  whom 
Sublette  County  was  named— William  H.  Ashley,  Andrew  Henry  and 
Astor’s  American  Fur  Company— all  participated  in  winning  the 
Oregon  Territory  and  Wyoming. 

Jim  Bridger,  when  eighteen,  came  to  the  Wyoming  country  in  1822. 
He  traversed  the  whole  of  it  and  discovered  most  of  its  many  trails. 
He  built  Fort  Bridger  near  what  was  in  1838  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming.  The  Fort  was  the  first  Public  Inn  and 
Store  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  This  way  the  Donner  party,  the 
Mormons,  the  Forty-niners  and  the  Oregon  settlers  found  a  haven 
of  rest  on  their  arduous  westward  treks.  In  1857  Bridger  guided 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston’s  Army  from  where  winter  had  overtaken 


and  marooned  them  to  the  site  of  present  Encampment  in  Carbon 
County,  to  Utah.  Because  of  this  action  the  Mormons  burned  Fort 
Bridger.  The  Army  Topographical  Engineers  hired  Jim  Bridger  to 
find  a  shorter  immigration  route  than  over  the  South  Pass  of  “Oregon 
Trail.”  He  led  them  through  what  became  known  as  “Bridger  Pass” 
just  south  of  where  Rawlins  was  to  be.  The  Overland  Stage  was 
switched  to  this  route,  and  later  the  Union  Pacific  followed  it  and 
today  the  Lincoln  Highway  traverses  the  same  route.  This  trail 
saved  many  miles  and  was  less  liable  to  Indian  attacks.  John 
Colter  discovered  the  Yellowstone  wonder  country  in  1807,  Jim 
Bridger  too  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  “Park”  and  loved  to  tell 
of  its  wonders.  In  1859  Jim  Bridger  guided  the  Topographical 
party  over  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  to  the  Grand  Tetons.  Jim 
Bridger  also  had  a  role  in  other  phases  of  territorial  development. 
I  think  the  State  should  erect  his  statue  to  his  memory— possibly  in 
Rawlins. 

The  Territory  of  Wyoming,  now  constituting  the  State  of  Wyoming, 
has  passed  through  many  vicissitudes  of  claimed  ownership  and  of 
governmental  jurisdictions.  The  country  within  which  that  portion 
now  known  as  Wyoming  was  first  claimed  by  Spain  in  1493,  and 
then  by  France  in  1800;  and  sold  by  France  to  the  United  States  in 
1803.  However,  a  portion  of  the  territory  was  claimed  by  Mexico  and 
a  portion  by  England  in  1846;  the  English  claim  was  erased  by  the 
settlement  of  the  Oregon  question,  and  Mexico  relinquished  its 
claim  in  1848.  By  reason  of  the  erection  of  territories  by  the  Con¬ 
gress,  the  Wyoming  country,  during  the  next  twenty  years,  was,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part,  a  part  of  the  Territories  of  Nebraska,  of  Idaho, 
of  Utah  and  of  South  Dakota;  but  on  July  25,  1868,  it  was  made  a 
Territory  in  its  own  right;  and  in  its  first  Legislature,  1869,  inaugur¬ 
ated  Equal  Rights  for  Women,  the  first  instance  of  such  rights  in 
world  history. 

The  Territory  embraces  97,890  square  miles  of  Plains,  Hogback 
Ridges  many  miles  long,  and  five  ranges  of  Mountains:  The  Rocky 
Mountains  in  the  west  from  the  Yellowstone  Park  to  South  Pass, 
the  principal  peaks  being  the  Grand  Tetons,  13,800  feet,  and 
Fremont  Peak,  13,792  elevation;  the  Big  Horn  range  beginning 
approximately  fifteen  miles  north  of  Arminto,  on  the  Burlington 
Railroad,  constituting  the  west  boundary  of  Johnson  and  Sheridan 
Counties;  from  the  south  end  of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  Fremont  County,  the  Owl  Creek  Range  extends 
a  little  north  of  west  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  near  Yellowstone  Park 
thus  constituting  the  north  boundary  of  the  county;  the  Medicine 
Bow  range  at  Elk  Mountain,  eleven  thousand  feet  elevation,  twelve 
miles  south  of  Hanna,  and  thence  south  to  Colorado,  a  portion  of  this 
range  west  of  Laramie  is  locally  called  The  Snowy  Range;  the  Black 


Hills  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  counties  of  Weston  and  Crook;  and 
also  there  is  a  more  or  less  mountainous  uplift  north  and  south 
through  Albany  County  having  two  peaks  at  the  north  end,  Eagle  and 
Laramie,  with  elevations  11,000  feet. 

Wyoming’s  surface  is  largely  rolling  plains  varying  in  extensive 
benches  having  elevations  of  from  3400  feet  to  7000  feet,  and  hills 
and  mountains  varying  from  a  few  hundred  feet  to  over  14,000  feet 
elevation.  In  various  parts  of  the  State,  especially  in  the  southern 
half,  there  are  series  of  lines,  extending  east  and  west,  in  the  form  of 
Sand  Stone  “Hog  Backs”  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  feet  high. 
These  are  precipitous  on  the  south  side  and  somewhat  sloping  on 
the  north  side.  The  immense  upheavals  and  gradual  settlings  of  the 
earth’s  surface  is  evident  in  Wyoming.  The  stratus  of  rock  forma¬ 
tion,  exposed  by  the  upheavals  and  their  contents  of  fossils  and 
shells  constitute  the  geologist’s  story  of  the  earth’s  formation  and 
period  history. 

Cattle  and  sheep  graze  on  the  plains  and  mountains.  On  the 
benches  are  rich  farm  lands  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  the  numerous 
rivers  and  creeks  carried  by  large  canals  many  miles  in  length. 
Once  these  benches  were  inhabited  by  herds  of  buffalo  and  count¬ 
less  bands  of  antelope,  and  still  in  the  mountains  roam  thousands  of 
elk,  deer,  moose  and  bear.  There  are  grazing  lands,  rich  farm  lands, 
forests,  picturesque  “Bad  Lands,”  Hell’s  Half  Acres,  sandy  wastes, 
mountains  and  canyons  beautified  with  colors  and  blended  tints 
that  baffle  the  artist’s  brush— the  scene  is  ever  shifting,  adding  beauty 
and  spice  to  life.  Then,  there  is  the  glory  of  the  wonderful  sunsets 
as  the  evening  sun  slowly  sinks  below  the  mountain  ranges  casting 
upon  the  scattered  clouds  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  and  so 
delicately  blended  as  to  baffle  all  imagination. 

Wyoming  may  be  called  the  mother  of  waters;  its  rivers  con¬ 
stitute  the  headwater  sources  for  the  Missouri,  Columbia,  Colorado 
Rivers,  North  Platte,  Yellowstone,  Big  Horn,  Shoshoni,  Greybull, 
Belle  Fourche,  Laramie,  Sweetwater  and  little  Missouri  rivers, 
together  with  their  branches.  The  source  of  the  Columbia  is  the 
Snake  River,  Jackson  Lake,  and  the  myriad  branches  in  the  National 
Park,  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Wyoming,  and  in  Teton  County. 
The  source  of  the  Colorado  is  the  Green  River  and  its  countless 
branches  in  a  section  165  miles  long  by  75  miles  wide  in  the  counties 
of  Sublette,  Lincoln  and  Sweetwater— the  sources,  by  irrigation,  for 
food  production  for  millions  and  for  almost  untapped  hydroelectric 
potential. 

From  the  time  of  the  earliest  expedition  of  De  la  Verendrye  in 
1742  to  the  1890’s  Wyoming  has  been  the  principal  pathway  to  the 
riches  of  the  western  third  of  the  continent  via  the  Overland  Stage 
Route  through  the  south  side  of  the  Territory,  the  Oregon  Trail 


through  the  central  portion,  the  Pony  Express  followed  the  Oregon 
Trail  then  came  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Her  territory  was 
always  the  center  of  action  in  the  conflicts  with  the  Indians,  in  the 
struggles  with  privations  and  in  the  conquering  of  stupendous  diffi¬ 
culties  which  resulted  in  1819  in  adding  Oregon,  Washington  and 
Idaho  to  the  Nation’s  possessions.  After  the  Trail  blazing  pioneers 
came,  the  wagon  trains  of  the  1840  miners  and  the  Mormons  in 
1847,  the  Idaho,  Oregon  and  Washington  immigrants  in  the 
seventies  and  eighties,  the  livestock  men  in  the  seventies,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  small  rancher  in  the  eighties.  In  1878,  there  was 
not  a  fence  on  any  land  along  the  North  Platte  River  from  Ogallala, 
Nebraska  through  Wyoming  into  Colorado. 

The  Territory  of  Wyoming  is  full  of  romance,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  De  la  Verendry  in  1742  as  far  as  the  Big  Horn  Mountains;  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  in  1804;  the  Washington  Irving’s 
Astoria  Expedition  in  1811;  Captain  Bonneville  Expeditions  in  1832 
and  by  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  territory  into  an 
influential  and  prosperous  State.  One  is  astonished  at  the  terrible 
hardships,  privations  and  perils  undergone  by  brave  men  for  com¬ 
paratively  little  remuneration  from  fur  pelts,  from  opening  the 
pathways  and  highways  and  from  obtaining  and  holding  homesteads 
against  Indian  marauders.  The  pioneers  of  the  period  1860-1890 
were  men  and  women  of  sterling  character,  brave  under  hardships, 
resourceful  in  meeting  and  solving  perplexities,  formulating  their 
own  entertainment  ever  looking  with  confidence  to  the  sunrise  of 
the  days  ahead  and  fully  confident  in  their  own  ability  to  conquer 
without  aid  or  dole  from  the  taxpayers  of  the  east.  Resulting  from 
their  hardihood,  intelligence  and  foresight,  the  Territory  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  Statehood  July  10,  1890,  with  a  population  of  only  60,705 
and  a  property  valuation  of  only  $30,700,000.  The  pioneer  did  not 
hesitate  to  assume  the  great  responsibility.  It  was  not  numbers  or 
wealth  that  counted,  but  rather  the  quality  of  its  citizens,  he 
equality  of  vast  opportunities  and  the  vigorous  and  intelligent  pio¬ 
neering  energy  of  its  people  enabled  our  State  to  stride  ahead  until 
within  twenty  years  she  exercised  greater  influence  in  the  National 
Congress  than  was  in  effect  by  any  other  State’s  congressional  repre¬ 
sentation.  This  was  achieved  largely  by  Senators  Joseph  M.  Carey, 
Clarence  D.  Clark  and  Congressman  Frank  W.  Mondell;  Clark  was 
Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee;  Senator  F.  E.  Warren  of  the 
Fnance  Committee;  Mondell  at  first  Assistant  leader,  then  leader  of 
the  Republican  Majority  in  the  House;  and  by  Willis  Van  Devanter, 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  an  exceptionally 
able  state  Bench  and  Bar.  To  illustrate:  One  September  evening 
while  smoking  in  the  room  of  the  pullman  car  as  our  train  left 
Medicine  Bow  for  Hanna,  Carbon  County,  two  gentlemen  entered 


and  sat  by  the  window.  After  a  lew  minutes,  one  said,  “John,  just  see 
this  God  forsaken  country,  and  yet  it  has  more  influence  in  Congress 
than  does  our  great  State  of  New  York.”  John  did  not  answer;  I 
could  not  refrain  from  citing  why  the  pioneering  urge  and  the  won¬ 
ders  of  the  west  had  resulted  in  bringing  strong  and  gifted  men  and 
women  to  Wyoming. 

YESTERDAY’S  WYOMING  is  my  own  life’s  story.  It  is  not  to 
be  construed  as  representing  the  views  of  the  Publisher.  The  manu¬ 
script  has  been  arranged  with  some  editing  and  suggestions  by  the 
publishers. 

Fenimore  Chatterton 
July,  1957 
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CHAPTER  I 

GENEALOGY 


Father’s  name  was  German  Hamond  Chatterton;  born  in  1 882 — 
died  1920. 

Mother’s  maiden  name  was  Amoret  Mazuzan;  born  in  1838— died 
1865. 

The  first  Chatterton  to  arrive  in  America  was  William  Chatterton; 
he  came  from  England  to  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  in  1656.  He 
married  Mary  Clark. 

Samuel  C.,  son  of  William  C.,  was  born  1671— died  1733.  He  married 
Elizabeth  Warner. 

Wait  C.,  son.  He  married  Joanna  Beach.  Samuel  owned  a  large 
mountain  of  marble,  then  called  Marble  Quarry,  but  later  known 
as  Southerland  Falls  and  now  named  Proctor,  Vermont.  He  was 
in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Isaac  C.,  son  of  Wait  C.,  born  1759— died  1852.  Married  Mary  Todd 
in  1784. 

Leverett  C.,  only  son  of  Isaac  C.,  was  born  1790,  and  died  1877.  He 
married  Mary  Jackson;  she  came  from  Scotland  as  a  baby  in  her 
mother’s  arms;  Mary  died  in  1879.  Leverett  C.  served  in  the  War  of 
1812. 

German  Hamond  C.,  son  of  Leverett  C.,  was  born  in  1832,  and 
died  1920.  He  married  Amoret  Fenton  Mazerzan  of  Brandon, 
Vermont,  in  1857. 

Fenimore  C.,  son  of  German  Hamond  C.,  born  July  21,  1860. 

My  name  is  in  Who’s  Who  In  America;  in  The  American  Bar;  in 
Commerce;  in  the  Burk’s  Landed  Gentry  published  in  London, 
England,  and  in  International  Who’s  Who,  and  Who’s  Who  in  the 
West. 

My  mother’s  ancestors  were  all  English  Lawyers  and  Doctors; 
these  relatives  all  lived  in  Brandon,  Vermont.  Her  Grandfather  was 
Josiah  Parmenter  who  married  Sarah  Field.  Their  daughter,  Angela 
Parmenter,  was  my  Grandmother.  She  married  Doctor  James  F. 
Mazuzan.  Their  daughter,  Amoret  Fenton  Mazuzan  was  my  mother. 
She  married  my  Father,  G.  H.  Chatterton.  My  Grandmother,  Angela 
Parmenter  Mazuzan  had  two  sisters— Sarha  Parmenter  who  married 
Fred  Parker.  They  were  parents  of  Mary  Parker,  wife  of  W.  II  Par¬ 
ker,  who  was  the  law  partner  of  Senator  Matthew  Carpenter  of  Wis¬ 
consin;  and  Louise  Parmenter  who  married  Milton  June.  They  were 
the  parents  of  Mrs.  Doctor  Lois  Woodward.  All  of  my  Mother’s  rela- 
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tives  are  buried  in  the  cemetery  near  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Brandon,  Vermont. 

My  great-grandfather,  Isaac  Chatterton,  moved  in  1783  from  Con¬ 
necticut  to  a  point  one  mile  south  of  Sutherland  Falls,  Vermont— 
now  named  Proctor— on  the  east  side  of  Otter  Creek,  where  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  title  to  some  500  acres  of  meadow,  bench  and  mountain 
timber  land.  When  he  died,  the  land  was  bequeathed  to  his  only 
son,  Leverett  Chatterton,  my  grandfather,  who  lived  and  died  on 
on  the  farm.  On  his  death,  half  of  the  land  was  bequeathed  to  my 
father  and  the  other  half  to  his  brother,  Isaac  Chatterton. 

In  these  early  days,  the  Otter  Creek  country  was  the  natural  thor¬ 
oughfare  between  Canada,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts.  The  Creek 
rises  in  Southern  Vermont  and  empties  into  Lake  Champlain,  twenty 
miles  south  of  Burlington.  It  was  in  this  territory  that  the  Green 
Mountain  Boys  operated  under  Ethan  Allen.  The  great  Marble 
Quarry  interests  of  Vermont  are  centered  in  Proctor  and  Rutland. 
The  Otter  Creek  Valley  from  Rutland  north  to  Lake  Champlain 
has  unsurpassed  natural  beauty  and  charm. 


CHAPTER  II 

MY  EARLY  LIFE 


My  Grandfather,  Leverett  Chatterton,  built  a  large  stone  house  in 
1835.  This  house  was  huge,  with  walls  two  feet  thick,  fifteen  rooms 
and  basement.  The  basement  had  flagstone  floor  and  six  rooms;  one 
room  was  used  for  silkworm  culture;  another  for  cheese  making; 
one  for  loom  and  spinning  wheel  and  rooms  for  vegetable,  cider  and 
fruit  storage.  In  the  house  was  a  large  bake  oven,  ham  and  bacon 
smoking  compartment,  large  fireplace  in  which  swung  an  iron  kettle 
three  feet  in  diameter;  all  the  maplewood  ashes  were  saved,  and  the 
lye  extracted  and  made  into  soft  soap.  In  the  kitchen  there  was  a 
marble  basin  five  feet  square  and  eight  inches  deep  in  which  a  ten- 
gallon  jar  stood  into  which  there  was  a  continuous  stream  of  cold 
spring  water  running.  By  partially  closing  the  outlet  of  the  marble 
basin,  the  water  therein,  about  three  inches  deep,  furnished  Grand¬ 
mother  with  a  “refrigerator.”  Adjoining  the  kitchen  was  a  woodshed 
in  which,  each  fall,  there  was  stored  a  year’s  supply  of  maplewood  for 
the  kitchen  stove  and  fireplace.  The  house  was  known  as  the  “Stone 
Fortress.”  The  house  was  erected  on  a  high  point  having  a  beautiful 
view  of  meadow,  river  and  mountain  landscape.  Today,  1957,  it 
looks  as  sturdy  as  when  1  first  saw  it  in  1865. 

My  father,  German  Hamond,  was  a  graduate  of  Middlebury 
College,  Vermont,  and  became  a  Professor  of  Mathematics  there 
while  studying  law.  He  married  my  mother  in  Brandon,  Vermont, 
in  1857,  and  moved  to  Oswego,  New  York,  to  practice  law;  I  was  born 
there  July  21,  1860.  Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  he 
went  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  acting  as  an  attorney  for  the  government. 

My  parents  attended  the  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  sat  near  the  pew  occupied  by  President  Lincoln.  I  remember,  as 
though  it  were  only  yesterday,  that  on  leaving  the  church  my  father 
carried  me  and  I  was  looking  back  over  his  shoulder  and  into  the 
wonderful  eyes  of  President  Lincoln.  The  kindly  expression  of  those 
eyes  made  a  deep  impression  of  admiration  in  my  young  mind;  and, 
later,  after  his  assassination,  while  I  was  at  my  grandfather’s  farm 
in  Vermont  where  there  was  a  high  point  from  which  a  wonderful 
echo  would  reverberate  from  the  mountain  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Otter  Creek  Valley,  I  would  daily  shout  “Hurrah  for  Lincoln,”  and 
it  would  distinctly  echo  back  to  me.  I  have  often  wished  I  could  re¬ 
turn  to  that  spot  and  again  hear  that  echo. 

In  1865  my  father  graduated  from  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
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Auburn,  New  York,  and  became  a  Presbvterian  minister  in  Iowa,  but 
in  later  years  he  returned  to  New  York  State  in  such  capacity. 

In  1869,  we  were  living  in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  but  as  there  was  step¬ 
mother  friction,  it  was  thought  best  that  I  go  to  mother’s  maiden 
sister,  Jennie  Mazuzan,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  So  in  the  fall  of  1869, 
at  the  age  of  nine,  I  made  the  trip  alone  to  Washington;  arriving 
there  at  ten  o’clock  at  night.  My  aunt  and  another  lady  met  me  and 
we  were  driven  in  a  carriage  to  my  new  home  on  College  Hill  at  the 
north  end  of  Fourteenth  Street. 

I  attended  the  Preparatory  School  of  the  Columbia  College,  then 
Franklin  Public  School,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  the  Millersville 
State  Normal  School  near  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  My  school  days 
ended  when  I  was  fifteen.  I  then  entered  the  law  office  of  Colonel 
Thompson  as  a  copyist  and,  in  spare  moments,  read  law.  The  Colonel 
took  a  fancy  to  me,  and  I  accompanied  him  to  the  various  courts;  in¬ 
cluding  the  Supreme  Court.  Thus,  I  witnessed  the  practice  of  the 
most  noted  lawyers  of  the  period,  such  as  Ben  Butler,  David  Davis, 
Senator  Conklin,  Senator  Edmonds,  and  many  others.  There  was  an 
abiding  faith  in  the  Constitution  and  in  its  interpretation  by  great 
jurists  from  Chief  Justice  Marshall  down— then  there  were  no  puppets 
on  the  bench.  My  daily  association  with  such  great  ability,  integrity 
of  purpose  and  gentlemanly  ethics  impressed  me  with  the  idea  the 
law  practice  was  the  greatest  of  them  all.  During  my  school  days, 
I  spent  most  of  Saturdays  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  or  of  the  Senate  when  they  were  in  session.  I  was  in  the  gallery 
of  the  House  the  night  Rutherford  Hays  was  counted  as  elected 
President  instead  of  Tilden.  The  Congress  was  then  composed  of  men 
of  great  intellect  and  experience;  such  men  as  Sherman,  Garfield, 
Conklin,  Blane,  Reed  and  Edmonds;  a  very  great  contrast  to  anything 
presented  during  the  past  thirty  years.  When  Congress  was  not  in 
session,  I  spent  my  Saturdays  in  the  Smithsonian  or  with  the  Natural¬ 
ists,  John  Burrows  or  Professor  Ward  of  the  Smithsonian  Museum, 
who  taught  me  how  to  stuff  birds  and  mount  animals’  heads;  or  I 
went  rowing  and  fishing  on  the  Potomac  River  with  two  chums— 
William  Gorham,  whose  father  was  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and 
Middleton  Cuthbert,  who  later  became  one  of  the  noted  doctors  of 
Washington. 

As  a  boy  of  ten  to  seventeen  years  of  age,  I  spent  my  summer  vaca¬ 
tions  at  my  Grandfather’s  farm  near  Rutland,  Vermont,  fishing  in 
Otter  Creek  for  pike,  perch  and  sunfish,  and  in  the  mountain  brooks 
for  trout  or  hunting  squirrels  and  partridges.  I  also  had  a  good 
apprenticeship  in  farming;  livestock,  hay  and  corn  were  the  principal 
products. 

In  1876,  I  spent  a  week  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  Corlis  Engine  was  the  inventive  wonder  at  the  Exposition, 
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but  the  art  gallery  and  the  monkey  house  were  the  most  interesting. 

I  met  and  talked  with  Presidents  Grant  and  Hays.  Here  I  relate 
an  incident  that  could  not  happen  today.  As  a  boy  of  sixteen,  I 
desired  to  be  a  Page  for  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
(during  those  days  a  Page  stood  behind  each  Justice’s  chair  during 
the  Court’s  open  session) .  The  Pages  had  wonderful  opportunity  to 
study  law  and  associate  with  the  best  legal  talent. 

I  went  to  the  White  House;  the  door  was  opened  by  a  Porter;  I 
told  him  I  desired  to  see  President  Hays.  The  porter  motioned  to  the 
broad  stairway  and  said  that  the  President  was  at  his  desk  up  there. 
1  ascended  the  stairway,  unannounced,  and  introduced  myself,  sat 
down  and  stated  my  desire  to  be  appointed  a  Page  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  my  reason.  The  President  was  very  kind,  but  said  the 
appointments  were  the  prerogative  of  Chief  Justice  Wait.  He  gave 
me  a  note  of  introduction,  and  I  proceeded  to  the  Chief  Justice’s 
residence  where  I  was  kindly  received,  kindly  encouraged  to  become 
educated  in  the  law,  but  told  that  there  was  no  vacancy.  I  thanked 
him  and  retired. 

In  the  fall  of  1877,  financial  circumstances  necessitated  my  seeking 
employment,  but  none  was  available  in  Washington;  so  January  28, 
1878,  with  a  ticket  for  Chicago  and  five  dollars  in  pocket,  I  boarded 
the  train  and  arrived  in  Chicago,  February  1. 

I  find  a  small  memorandum  book  that  I  had  at  that  time,  and 
when  the  train  was  in  Ohio,  I  wrote  in  pencil  as  follows: 

“On  this  29th  day  of  January,  1878,  I  find  myself  whirling  on  to¬ 
wards  the  great  west,  there  to  seek  my  fortune  and  gain  a  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  lawyer,  if  not  as  a  statesman,  single  handed  and  alone. 
And,  I  am  resolved,  by  the  help  of  God,  to  succeed  in  my  project 
and  keep  myself  unspotted  from  the  world,  and  when  I  see  my  aunt 
again  to  stand  before  her  pure  and  unstained  as  when  I  left  her. 
In  witness  whereof,  I  call  on  the  Lord  for  help  and  have  here¬ 
unto  set  my  hand  and  seal  the  day  and  year  hereinbefore  written.” 

F.  CHATTERTON  (SEAL) 

Fortunately,  I  had  cousins  in  Chicago  who  took  me  in  while  I 
searched  for  employment;  after  some  weeks  of  trampling  the  pave¬ 
ments,  I  secured  employment  by  the  Tappin-MacKillop  Commercial 
Agency,  but  the  compensation  was  very  small;  just  enough  to  pay 
for  room  and  board  if  I  walked  five  miles  into  the  heart  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  district  in  the  morning,  and  five  miles  back  to  my  cousins’  home 
in  the  evening.  Therefore,  in  May  1878,  I  decided  to  move  on  west¬ 
ward.  I  pawned  my  watch  and  moved  on  to  Grinnell,  Iowa,  where 
an  aunt  lived.  I  tramped  out  into  the  farming  country  hunting  for 
a  job.  I  often  got  a  dinner  or  a  supper  and  a  hay-mow  bed  for 
several  hours  driving  a  corn  cultivator  or  hoeing  the  garden;  but 
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finally  I  found  a  farmer  who  had  no  children;  he  offered  me  a  job 
at  five  dollars  a  day  if  I  milked  twelve  cows  night  and  morning,  and 
each  day  shocked  all  the  grain  he  cut  with  a  self  binder.  My  know- 
edge  of  farming  gained  in  my  seven  summer  vacations  at  my  grand¬ 
father  s  farm  in  Vermont  helped  me  to  fulfill  the  milking  and  har¬ 
vesting  requirements.  It  was  a  tough  job.  I  nearly  ran  my  legs  off 
to  keep  up  with  the  self  binder  and  the  night  rests  seemed  very  short. 
The  farmer  s  wife  called  me  at  half-past  four  each  morning  for  the 
milking  ordeal.  I  earned  and  received  the  sum  of  ninety  dollars- 
w filch  I  sent  to  my  aunt-along  with  good  will  of  the  farmer. 

I  returned  to  town  and  got  a  job  in  a  grocery  store;  remuneration- 
one  dollar  per  day  for  twelve  hours’  work.  The  latter  part  of  August, 
The  Teachers  State  Institute  met  in  Grinnell  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  examinations  for  new  teachers.  I  attended  the  session  and 
secured  a  Teacher’s  Certificate  with  a  grade  standing  of  98. 

The  Governess  for  the  children  of  Captain  Charles  King  at  Fort 
Fred  Steele,  Carbon  County,  Wyoming  Territory,  was  the  foster 
daughter  of  my  Grandmother  Chatterton.  She  and  my  aunt  had 
evidently  been  corresponding,  for  about  September  1,  1878,  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  her  stating  that  Mr.  John  W.  Hugus,  Post  Trader 
at  Fort  Steele,  Wyoming,  wanted  a  bookkeeper  at  a  salary  of  fifty 
dollars  per  month.  She  asked  if  I  would  like  the  position  and  if  so 
to  make  an  application,  stating  my  qualification.  This  I  did;  but 
I  had  ascertained  that  the  carfare  was  ten  cents  per  mile  and  I  also 
stated  that  I  had  fifty  dollars  short  of  the  necessary  traveling  expense 
On  the  morning  of  September  7,  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hugus 
enclosing  a  check  for  fifty  dollars.  I  had  just  finished  reading  the 
letter  when  my  farmer  friend  appeared  and  offered  me  the  job  of 
teaching  school  in  his  district  for  forty  dollars  per  month  with  room 

and  board  if  I  would  do  the  chores  at  the  farm  (twelve  cows  to  milk 
pigs  to  feed,  etc.) . 

Mr.  J.  B.  Grinnell,  founder  of  the  town  and  Grinned  College  was 
the  teacher  of  the  Bible  Class  which  I  attended.  In  the  fifties  I 
knew  he  had  driven  an  ox  team  from  Omaha  to  California,  so  I 
sought  his  advice  as  to  which  job  he  thought  more  advantageous  for 

™e.  ”ef.adX  to  8°  west-  The  next  day,  being  Sunday,  I  at¬ 
tended  the  Bible  Class  and,  to  my  great  embarrassment,  Mr.  Grinnell 
announced  to  the  class  that  I  was  leaving  for  the  Far  West  to  the 
rerntory  of  Wyoming,  and  requested  the  Sunday  School  to  join 
him  in  prayer  for  my  safe  journey  and  future  success.  J 

I  left  Grinnell  Tuesday  night,  September  tenth,  and  in  the  earlv 
morning  of  the  eleventh,  I  arrived  in  Omaha,  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
Great  American  Desert"  in  those  days.  Because  of  having  to  wait 
unti1  nine  o  clock  for  the  train  on  the  Union  Pacific  (whose  single 
track  of  fifty-six  pound  rails  had  been  completed  only  nine  years 
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before) ,  I  decided  to  start  out  to  see  the  town.  As  I  went  up  the 
street  from  the  depot,  the  road  was  covered  with  dust  about  six  inches 
thick,  an  in  numerous  places  there  were  deep  mudholes  designated 
by  signs  as  “Dangerous.”  Coming  to  Farnam  Street,  the  main  street, 
I  turned  west,  and  to  my  amazement,  saw  grass  growing  along  the 
edges.  There  was  not  much  of  interest  to  see— aside  from  the  dust, 
the  mudholes  and  the  grass— so  I  returned  to  the  depot,  purchased  my 
700  mile  ticket  to  Fort  Steele,  for  which  I  paid  $70.00.  I  also  pur¬ 
chased  a  loaf  of  bread  and  two  apples.  I  then  boarded  what  the  rail¬ 
road  people  called  a  “Passenger  Train,”  it  consisted  of  a  very  small 
engine— the  same  long  since  on  exhibit  in  museums— one  baggage  and 
mail  car  and  two  wooden  “Coaches”  coupled  together  with  iron 
links  about  fifteen  inches  long.  The  coaches  were  furnished  with 
wooden,  straight-backed  seats  without  upholstery.  Finally,  the  engine 
snorted,  and,  in  order  to  gain  momentum,  the  cars  were  shunted 
back  and  jerked  forward  to  take  up  the  slack  furnished  by  the  long 
links  and  I  was  off  for  the  great  unknown  Indian  Country. 

Civilization,  as  I  had  known  it  in  Washington,  was  left  behind, 
and  I  was  gazing  at  the  boundless,  uninhabited  and,  apparently, 
waste  land  of  Nebraska.  That  first  night  was  very  uncomfortable. 
I  had  a  wooden  bench  for  a  bed  and  a  small  satchel  for  a  pillow.  I 
dreamed  of  the  many  hay  mows  I  had  enjoyed  on  various  farms  the 
prior  summer  in  Iowa;  but  the  train,  because  of  its  dirt  roadbed  and 
link  couplings,  was  no  cradle  so  my  dreams  were  snatchy  and  not  at 
all  restful.  There  were  no  ablution  accommodations  on  the  cars, 
but  as  the  train  stopped  at  waysides  for  meals  (I  had  no  money  for 
such  luxuries— $1.50  per  meal),  I  utilized  the  opportunity  to  wash 
at  the  engine  water  tank  while  the  passengers  ate. 

There  was  little  of  interest,  just  dried  grass  on  plainsland,  until 
we  stopped  at  Ogallala,  where,  when  the  train  pulled  out,  a  cowboy 
on  a  pinto  pony  started  even  with  the  engine  and  for  about  two  miles 
galloped  far  ahead,  waving  his  hat  to  us  to  come  on;  and  again  at 
Sidney,  a  shack  town,  at  least  twenty  pigs  were  rooting  in  the  one 
block  “Main”  Street. 

We  finally  arrived  at  the  ten-year-old  windswept  clean  town  of 
Cheyenne,  Capitol  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming.  There  was  nothing 
of  interest  to  see  there.  Then  slowly  we  ascended  Sherman  Hill, 
8,500  feet  in  elevation,  topped  by  the  Ames  Monument.  Then,  facing 
a  howling  wind,  we  came  to  the  Dale  Creek  Canon,  some  two  hun¬ 
dred  feet  deep.  The  bridge  here  looked  about  as  substantial  as  a 
spider  web.  The  train  moved  over  it  so  slowly  one  began  to  pray 
for  preservation;  and  when  the  west  end  of  the  bridge  was  reached, 
he  lifted  his  voice  in  reverent  thanksgiving. 

As  we  crept  out  of  Laramie,  Wyoming,  onto  the  plains,  I  saw 
bunches  of  antelope  grazing  in  grass  as  tall  as  wheat  which  was 
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rippling  m  the  breeze  so  that  it  appeared  for  miles  and  miles  on 
ti  ler  side  of  the  track  like  the  waves  of  a  great  lake,  its  western 
shoie  being  the  snowy  range.  A  little  farther  on  was  Medicine  Bow 
" 8°  Wlth  l  lk  Mountain  rising  to  an  elevation  of  11,000  feet, 
ns  was  a  great  contrast  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Vermont.  I 
was  evidently  on  an  adventure. 

At  Rock  Creek,  near  the  center  of  the  plains,  was  a  railroad  eating 
louse  managed  by  Dana  Thayer.  Here  I  was  greatly  surprised  and 
very  thankful  also.  My  loaf  of  bread  had  disappeared  yesterday  and 
w  len  i  fr.  Dana  T  hayer  called  my  name  and  said  that  Mr.  Hugus 
had  wired  him  to  give  me  supper  without  charge,  I  think  I  must 
have  eaten  three  dollars  worth! 


Finally  we  came  to  Carbon,  the  first  coal  camp  established  by  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  as  it  was  building  westward  in  1868.  A 
little  west  of  Carbon,  at  the  foot  of  Simpson  Hill,  was  the  point  where 

ig  Nose  George  and  Dutch  Charley  attempted  to  wreck  the  passen¬ 
ger  train  the  evening  before  my  arrival.  The  wreck  was  prevented  by 
a  track-walker  who  noticed  a  wire  which  was  attached  to  a  rail  from 
which  the  spikes  had  been  removed  and  extending  down  the  embank¬ 
ment  into  a  bunch  of  willow  brush.  He  gave  no  sign  of  having  seen 
the  wire  and  spikeless  rail,  but  continued  on  to  Carbon  and  gave  the 
alarm.  A  deputy  sheriff  named  Vincent  and  several  citizens5  started 
for  the  wrecking  point.  The  wreckers  fled  to  Elk  Mountain  when 
they  were  pursued  by  the  sheriff  and  his  posse. 

The  sheiiff  was  killed,  but  the  two  wreckers  escaped.  Some  months 
later,  however,  Big  Nose  George  was  captured,  brought  to  Rawlins 
where  the  vigilanters  took  him  from  the  jail  and  hanged  him  to  a 
telegraph  post.  Dutch  Charley  was  captured  later  in  Montana. 
The  sheriff,  James  Rankin,  brought  him  to  Rawlins.  When  the 
train  arrived  at  Carbon,  the  citizens  took  him  from  the  sheriff  and 
hanged  him  in  the  main  street. 

The  conductor  and  brakeman  on  my  train  had  knowledge  of  the 
attempted  wrecking  operation  of  the  prior  evening  and  related  it  to 
me  and  others  after  leaving  Carbon.  This  was  my  introduction  to 
the  West;  I  little  dreamed  that  in  the  years  ahead,  I  would,  as  an 
official,  have  to  cope  with  desperate  characters. 

I  arrived  that  night,  September  12,  1878,  at  Fort  Steele  at  eleven 
thirty  o’clock.  I  was  met  by  Mr.  Frank,  an  employee  of  Mr.  Hugus 
who  took  me  to  the  store  where  he  slept.  He  fixed  me  a  bed  of 
quilts  on  the  grocery  counter.  I  was  wakened  at  five  thirty  o’clock 
and  with  Mr.  Frank,  went  to  the  restaurant  conducted  by  a  slatternly 
Missouri  woman,  where  we  had  sour  dough  pancakes  and  Missouri 
Sorghum.  I  he  lady  said,  “Them  sorghum  is  good.”— but  I  had 
never  acquired  the  Missouri  taste! 

I  got  my  trunk  from  the  depot,  put  on  my  best  Washington,  D.  C. 
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suit  and  was  standing  by  the  big  cannon  stove  in  the  store,  when  a 
tall  gentleman  came  in  and  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stove. 
I  was  aware  that  he  was  scrutinizing  me.  Presently  without  a  word 
of  welcome,  he  said  “Do  you  think  you  can  unload  a  car  of  coal?” 
I  realized  that  I  was  up  against  a  real  test  of  my  metal  and  probably  a 
taskmaster,  but  I  did  not  hesitate.  I  replied,  “I  never  have,  but  I 
can.”  “Very  well,”  he  said,  “get  a  suit  of  overalls;  you  will  find  the 
car,  a  team  and  wagon  back  of  the  depot.”  I  found  the  car  of  coal, 
the  team,  a  negro  and  two  shovels.  My  life  in  the  Far  West  had 
begun— but  this  was  not  bookkeeping! 

Fort  Steele  was  a  four-company  garrison  on  a  ten-mile  square  res¬ 
ervation  established  in  1868  for  the  protection  of  the  railroad  bridge 
over  the  North  Platte  River  from  Indian  depredations.  It  was  also 
the  place  where  the  ties  for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  were  de¬ 
livered  from  the  yearly  Tie  Drive  from  the  Medicine  Bow  Moun¬ 
tains,  floated  down  Brush  Creek  and  the  Platte  River.  Coe  8c  Carter 
of  Omaha  were  the  contractors  who  furnished  the  ties.  The  Tie 
Drives  still  continue. 

Three  miles  west  of  Fort  Steele,  while  the  railroad  was  being  con¬ 
structed  in  1868  and  1869,  there  had  been  a  temporary  town  called 
Benton  of  some  two  thousand  population  where,  it  was  said,  a  dead 
man  was  found  every  morning.  The  ruins  of  the  town,  evidenced 
by  dugouts  and  piles  of  tin  cans,  was  very  plain.  Fourteen  miles 
west  of  Fort  Steele  was  the  town  of  Rawlins— the  County  Seat  of 
Carbon  County— which  was  located  on  “Evacuation  Creek.”  It  had 
a  population  of  about  five  hundred,  and  was  a  railroad  division 
point. 

Carbon  County  was  one  of  the  five  counties  of  Wyoming  Territory. 
All  of  the  five  counties— Laramie,  Albany,  Carbon,  Sweetwater  and 
Uinta— extended  from  Colorado  on  the  south  to  Montana  on  the 
North.  Carbon  County  was  86  miles  wide,  east  and  west,  and  276 
miles  long,  north  and  south.  The  Territory  of  Wyoming  was  created 
by  Act  of  Congress  July  25,  1868.  It  embraced  97,890  square  miles 
and  in  1878  had  a  population  (aside  from  Indians)  of  about  17,000; 
practically  all  of  whom  were  located  along  the  Union  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  for  a  distance  of  four  hundred  miles.  Just  two  years  before  my 
arrival,  the  Shoshone  Indians  had  made  a  raid  and  killed  the  Section 
Men  on  the  railroad  a  few  miles  west  of  Fort  Steele.  It  was  not 
considered  safe  to  venture  far  north  of  the  railroad.  In  October 
1878,  the  troops  at  Fort  Steele,  under  command  of  Major  T.  T. 
Thornberg,  were  ordered  to  round  up  the  Cheyenne  Indians  who 
were  on  the  war  path  in  Nebraska,  and  headed  for  the  Dakotas.  They 
were  committing  their  usual  killings  and  other  depredations  along 
the  pathway.  Within  the  boundaries  of  Carbon  County  there  were: 
Fort  MacKinzie  on  Goose  Creek  near  the  present  City  of  Sheridan; 
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l  oit  Phil  Kearney,  fifteen  miles  north  of  the  present  town  of  Buffalo; 
fioit  Reno  and  Fort  Connor,  about  twelve  miles  northeast  of  the 
present  Town  of  Kaycee;  Fort  Caspar  at  the  Mormon  crossing  of 
the  North  Platte  River  and  west  of  the  present  site  of  Casper;  Fort 
Ha llock,  near  the  west  foot  of  Elk  Mountain  on  the  Overland  Trail 
about  25  miles  east  of  Fort  Steele. 

Many  years  later,  at  different  intervals,  the  present  counties  of 
Sheridan,  Johnson  and  Natrona  were  carved  out  of  Carbon  County. 
These  sections  of  the  original  country  were  the  sites  of  the  Battle 
of  Tongue  River  (near  the  present  town  of  Ranchester) ,  the 
Massacre  Hill,  the  Fetterman  Fight,  and  the  “Wagon  Box”  Fight 
against  the  Sioux  Chief  Red  Cloud.  Twenty  miles  south  of  Fort 
Phil  Kearney  is  the  site  of  “Crazy  Woman”  Battle  Field.  Fifteen  miles 
west  of  the  present  Kaycee  stage  station  is  the  site  of  the  “Dull 
Knife  Battlefield  in  1876.  Ten  miles  west  of  the  present  City  of 
Casper  was  the  site  of  the  Red  Buttes  Fight.  Forty  miles  north  of 
Rawlins  is  Whisky  Gap,  made  historical  as  the  first  official  prohibition 
enforcement  on  record.  Here  a  Major  O’Farrell  of  the  eleventh 
cavalry,  condemned  and  destroyed  an  entire  wagon  train  load  of 
whiskey.  The  Overland  Trail  and  stage  route  to  California  crossed 
the  county  past  the  north  side  of  Elk  Mountain  where  Old  Fort 
llal lock  was  located;  thence  over  the  North  Platte  River,  fifteen  miles 
north  of  Saratoga;  and  thence  west  through  Bridger  Pass,  twenty 
miles  south  of  Rawlins.  In  1847  the  Mormon  Trail  (later  designated 
as  the  Oregon  Trail  and  the  Pony  Postal  Route)  entered  the  county 
at  a  point  on  the  North  Platte  River,  seventy  miles  north  of  Medicine 
Bow  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad;  followed  up  the  river  to  Casper’s 
present  location;  thence  up  the  Sweetwater  River;  ending  near  Split 
Rock,  forty-five  miles  north  of  Rawlins. 

In  July  1881  several  of  us  were  fishing  at  Battle  Lake,  which  is 
located  on  top  of  the  mountains  twenty  miles  west  of  Encampment. 
This  lake  is  noted  as  the  site  of  an  early-day  Indian  and  Trapper 
fight,  and  for  the  Done  Copper  Mine.  85%  pure  copper  was  dis¬ 
covered  there  the  same  day  that  I  was  fishing.  It  was  on  the  shores 
of  this  lake  that  Thomas  A.  Edison,  in  1879,  while  a  member  of  the 
Simon  Newcome  Expedition,  conceived  the  idea  of  a,  non-conductive 
caibon  filament  which  resulted  in  the  perfection  of  his  incandescent 
electric  light. 

The  spot  where  Encampment  is  now  located  was  where  the  General 
A.  E.  Johnson  troops  were  snowed  in  for  several  weeks  and  many 
soldiers  snowblinded  on  their  way  to  Salt  Lake  in  1857.  This  point 
was  thereafter  named  Grand  Encampment.  One  April  morning  in 
1879,  Mr.  Hugus  asked  me  to  go  to  a  ranch  near  Elk  Mountain  and 
leturn  with  twenty  head  of  horses.  The  country  was  covered  with  a 
foot  of  snow  and  the  sun  was  bright.  I  faced  the  sun  riding  east 
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that  morning,  and  faced  west  in  the  afternoon  on  my  return  trip.  As 
a  result  of  the  sun's  rays  being  reflected  by  the  snow,  I  became  snow- 
blind  shortly  after,  and  was  confined  to  bed.  After  three  days, 
Lieutenant  Gurlac,  who  had  been  with  the  General  Johnson  expedi¬ 
tion  at  Grand  Encampment,  inquired  for  me.  On  being  told  of  my 
predicament,  he  came  to  my  room.  After  inspecting  me,  he  said  that 
he  could  cure  me  in  a  few  minutes  with  a  remedy  which  he  used  on 
the  Encampment  snow-blind  soldiers.  Ele  got  a  bottle  of  Perry 
Davis  Pain  Killer  from  the  store  and  told  me  to  wink  my  eyes  when 
he  put  a  few  drops  of  the  pain  killer  in  them.  It  was  like  fire,  but  it 
served  the  purpose  and  within  an  hour,  I  was  at  work,  after  three 
days  of  excrutiating  eye  pain.  The  skin  on  my  face  had  also  been 
snow-burned  and  soon  began  to  peel  off  in  strips,  so  that  I  resembled 
the  appearance  of  an  Indian  War  Chief. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  POST  TRADERS  STORE 


"I  he  J.  W.  Hugus  and  Company  Store  conducted  a  general  retail 
and  wholesale  and  banking  business.  The  merchandise  consisted  of 
groceries,  dry  goods,  clothing,  crockery,  hardware,  farm  implements, 
wagons,  lumber,  everything  from  a  needle  to  a  mowing  machine. 
It  was  the  principle  business  point  in  Carbon  County.  The  store 
wholesaled  merchandise  of  all  kinds  and  transported  it  by  both  bull 
and  horse  teams  north  to  Lander  and  Washakie  and  south  to  Craig 
and  Meeker,  Colorado.  The  store  also  had  contracts  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  government  supplies  to  various  points  north  and  south. 
1  he  store  sales  amounted  to  $350,000.00  per  annum  and  were  handled 
by  only  three  persons.  It  required  from  two  to  four  days  for  the  ranch¬ 
men  to  come  to  the  stoie  with  a  two  or  four-horse  team.  They  always 
purchased  enough  supplies  to  last  from  two  to  six  months.  This 
necesssitated  a  stop-over  of  two  or  three  nights.  They  always  brought 
their  bedrolls  and  would  sleep  on  the  floor  at  the  store.  Usually,  two 
or  more  came  at  one  time  and,  as  I  slept  in  the  store,  I  was  their 
host.  We  sat  around  the  great  stove  and  visited  many  evenings  until 
one  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Many  of  these  men  had  wonderful  war 
and  western  experiences.  Some  were  ex-soldiers  of  the  Civil  War  and 
one  had  been  a  prisoner  in  a  Confederate  Prison.  There  were  in¬ 
teresting  and  amusing  stories  told.  Many  of  the  evenings  were  as  in¬ 
teresting  as  a  lecture  or  a  theater.  I  have  often  regretted  that  I  did 
not  list  the  names  of  these  men  and  make  notes  of  some  of  their  tales. 

I  remember  one  that  was  very  amusing.  There  were  ten  of  us  on 
a  winter  night  sitting  around  the  stove.  One  of  the  men  who  believed 
in  the  transmigration  of  souls  had  finished  his  “lecture.”  Mr.  M. 
asked  of  his  neighbor,  “What  kind  of  dog  would  you  like  to  be?” 
He  answered,  A  ladies  lap  dog.”  The  question  was  put  to  each  man 
in  the  circle  until  nine  men  had  each  described  the  kind  of  fine  dog 
he  would  like  to  be.  The  ninth  man  turned  to  Mr.  M.  who  had  put 
the  first  question  and  said,  “Well,  Mr.  M.,  what  kind  of  dog  would 
you  like  to  be?”  To  which  he  replied,  “I  would  like  to  be  a  common 
mongrel  belonging  to  a  farmer  and  trotting  in  the  dust  of  the  farmer’s 
wagon  as  it  entered  the  town.”  “Why  would  you  like  to  be  such 
a  dog?”  “Because  all  you  wonderful  dogs  would  come  out  and  smell 
me  to  ascertain  what  kind  of  dog  I  was,”  We  all  had  a  hearty  laugh 
at  the  turn  of  the  joke. 

The  next  day  after  the  Negro  and  I  had  unloaded  the  car  of  coal, 
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Mr.  Hugus  directed  me  to  go  behind  the  store  counters  and  learn 
the  sales  business.  I  was  astonished  at  the  purchasing  methods  of 
customers;  soldiers,  cowboys  and  others.  They  would  point  to  various 
articles  in  showcases  or  on  the  shelves  saying,  “I  will  take  that.”  When 
they  had  made  their  various  and  often  numerous  selections,  and 
after  asking  how  much  the  purchases  amounted  to,  without  comment, 
would  plank  down  the  amount  in  gold.  Those  were  golden  days, 
there  were  few  grouches;  a  fifty-dollar-a-month  cowboy  was  a  liberal 
spender.  The  profit  in  those  early  days  on  most  goods,  other  than 
groceries  and  some  staple  articles,  was  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  per¬ 
cent.  Canned  tomatoes  were  fifty  cents  a  can,  a  plug  of  tobacco 
(horseshoe)  was  one  dollar,  and  flour  was  five  dollars  per  hundred 
pounds.  The  freight  rates  of  the  railroad  were  exorbitant.  Merchan¬ 
dise  could  be  transported  from  Omaha  by  Bull  Teams  at  either  the 
same  or  at  a  lesser  rate. 

For  some  years,  the  smallest  coin  was  the  quarter,  and  in  later 
years  when  nickels  appeared,  we  knew  the  old  west  was  slip¬ 
ping.  However,  we  never  took  pennies.  After  thirty  days,  interest  on 
book  accounts  and  money  loans  was  two  percent  per  month.  To  my 
knowledge  there  were  no  defaults— in  those  early  days  of  the  70’s, 
80’s,  and  90’s.  “A  man’s  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond.” 

No  cabin  in  the  country  was  ever  locked.  If  a  stranger  were  to 
approach  and  find  no  one  there,  he  was  welcome  to  enter,  cook  a 
meal  and  spend  the  night.  Upon  leaving,  it  was  customary  to  place 
a  note  of  thanks  for  the  hospitality  on  the  kitchen  table.  How  sadly 
different  today,  as  too  often  even  a  bond  is  of  no  avail. 

In  the  early  days  there  were  no  banks.  Banking  began  in  Wyoming 
Territory  with  the  advent  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  in  1869.  The 
storekeepers  were  the  depositories  of  the  people.  They  took  their 
money  to  the  stores  where  it  was  put  in  an  envelope  marked  with  the 
person’s  name  and  placed  in  the  store’s  safe,  and  a  receipt  was  given 
the  depositor.  The  depositor  could  give  orders  for  payments  there¬ 
from,  the  order  put  in  the  envelope.  In  this  way  many  accounts 
were  settled.  However,  some  storekeepers  kept  the  deposits  and 
orders  records  in  the  store’s  cash  and  ledger  books.  Here  are  some 
of  the  names  of  the  early  merchant  bankers  of  Wyoming: 

E.  M.  Post  at  Cheyenne 

Edward  Ivinson  at  Laramie 

Trabing  at  Medicine  Bow 

Hugus  &  Chatterton  at  Fort  Steele 

James  France  and  J.  W.  Hugus  at  Rawlins 

Tim  Kinney  at  Rock  Springs 

Beckwith  8c  Co.  and  North  &  Stone  at  Evanston 

E.  Amorette  8c  Son  and  Noble,  Lane  8c  Noble  at  Lander 

The  Territorial  Bank  Act  was  passed  in  1888.  The  oldest  state 
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bank  is  the  Bank  of  Commerce  at  Sheridan,  organized  in  1893.  The 
oldest  National  Bank  is  the  First  National  Bank  in  Laramie,  or¬ 
ganized  in  1873.  In  1891  the  First  National  Bank  of  Rawlins  was 
organized  by  John  C.  Davis,  Bill  Daley,  I.  C.  Miller,  and  myself, 
F.  Chatterton. 

I  he  Bankets  Association  was  organized  by  Howard  Van  Dusen — 
Cashier  of  Rock  Springs  National  Bank-at  Sheridan  in  1908.  In 

1947  theie  were  twenty-six  National  Banks  and  twenty-nine  State 
banks. 

From  the  year  1869  up  into  the  1880’s,  the  interest  rate  on  small 
notes  and  book  accounts,  after  thirty  days,  was  two  percent  per  month. 
1  he  customers  paid  without  a  murmur.  I  never  knew  of  a.  default. 
In  those  days  in  Wyoming,  a  man’s  word  was  a  good  as  his  bond.  The 
first  legislation  limiting  interest  rates  was  in  1895.  It  limited  an 
agreed  interest  rate  to  twelve  percent  and  legal  rate  of  eight  percent 
to  be  charged  in  cases  where  no  verbal  agreement  was  made.  The 
next  limitation  was  in  1923  when  the  agreed  rate  was  reduced  from 
12%  to  10%  and  the  legal  rate  of  8%  was  reduced  to  7%. 

A  few  days  after  my  arrival,  four  six-horse  teams  with  covered 
wagons  and  trailers  appeared  for  winter  supplies  for  the  Charley 
Perkins  Store  at  Dixon  on  Snake  River,  on  the  Colorado- Wyoming 
line.  It  took  several  days'  work  to  select  and  pack  the  merchandise. 
At  one  o  clock  a.m.  of  the  fourth  night  of  this  operation,  while  Mr. 
Hugus  and  Mr.  Frank  were  making  up  the  bill,  I  was  packing  a  barrel 
of  crockery  and  went  to  sleep  with  my  head  in  the  barrel.  After 
breakfast  Mr.  Frank  said  that  he  would  not  work  such  long  hours 
(twelve  to  fourteen,  and  in  a  “pinch”,  even  eighteen)  ;  resigned,  and 
took  the  first  train  for  Omaha.  A  few  days  later,  Mr.  John  C.  Davis 
came  from  the  Trading  Store  at  Medicine  Bow  to  be  the  Bookkeeper 
and  Assistant  Manager  of  the  Hugus  store. 

When  I  arrived  at  Fort  Steele,  there  were  some  two  hundred  Indian 
tanned  buffalo  hides  in  the  warehouse.  One  day  Mr.  Hugus  told  me 
to  bale  them  into  bales  of  five  hides  each  and  ship  them  to  New 
York,  saying  that  he  had  been  offered  five  dollars  per  hide.  I  sug¬ 
gested  the  price  was  too  little,  knowing  what  such  hides  had  cost  my 
grandfather  in  Vermont.  Mr.  Hugus  said  that  he  could  get  plenty 
more  from  the  Indians  at  Washakie,  but  when  he  endeavored  to  do 
so,  he  was  informed  there  were  no  more  to  be  had.  In  the  terrible 
winter  of  1872,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Buffalo  perished.  I  have 
seen  acres  where  one  could  walk  thru  buffalo  skulls.  In  1880  wagon 
loads  of  the  bones  were  gathered  and  shipped  east  to  be  ground  up  for 
fertilizer. 

Trappers  brought  in  great  numbers  of  beaver,  mink,  coyote,  bob¬ 
cat,  lynx,  mountain  lion,  antelope,  and  deer  skins  which  were  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  store  and  shipped  to  New  York.  I  have  shipped  car- 
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loads  of  antelope  hides.  In  the  1880’s,  Fort  Steele  became  a  mecca  for 
wealthy  English  Lords  who  came  to  outfit  for  hunting  expeditions 
on  the  plains  and  in  the  mountains  bordering  the  Platte  Valley.  Some 
of  them  had  hunted  in  Africa  and  India,  and  could  spin  some  color¬ 
ful  yarns.  One  Scotch  Lord  brought  his  Bag  Piper  and  graciously 
had  him  serenade  all  the  army  officer's  quarters.  It  was  quite  a 
treat. 

It  was  not  until  the  late  1880's  that  any  land  was  fenced  other 
than  horse  corrals.  In  1878  and  1879  in  the  North  Platte  Valley, 
there  were  (aside  from  the  Coe  &  Carter  tie  choppers  in  the  Medicine 
Bow  Mountains)  only  about  twenty  persons,  all  of  whom  were 
bachelors  living  in  one-room  log  cabins  and  owned  a  few  cattle.  By 
the  summer  of  1879,  I  had  earned  a  week’s  vacation.  I  mounted  a 
horse  and  rode  to  Warm  Springs,  which  is  now  Saratoga,  twenty- 
five  miles  southeast  of  Fort  Steele.  There  a  bachelor  named  Bill 
Cadwell  owned  a  three-room  cabin  and  a  bath  house  with  two  wooden 
tubs,  which  he  operated  as  a  hotel  and  medicinal  baths.  It  was  located 
on  land  in  which  were  included  approximately  400  Hot  Springs  where 
cowboys  came  to  boil  out  their  afflictions  after  a  winter  in  Cheyenne. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  charm  of  that  ride.  The  clear,  crisp  air 
was  as  exhilarating  as  drinking  champagne  without  experiencing  the 
“morning  after.”  The  first  ten  miles  was  through  “White  Horse 
Canyon.”  This  canyon  was  named  because  of  an  incident  which 
occured  when  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  was  under  construction. 
Two  engineers  mistakenly  shot  two  white  horses,  believing  them  to 
be  elk. 

As  I  emerged  from  the  canyon  onto  the  Elk  Mountain  bench 
land,  the  Medicine  Bow  range  loomed  up  as  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  North  Platte  Valley,  and  to  the  west  was  the  main  range  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  which  forms  the  west  boundary  of  the  great  valley. 

The  sage  brush  was  a  beautiful  gray-green  and  very  fragrant.  The 
bunch  grass  was  formed  in  well-rounded  bunches  as  large  as  a  half¬ 
bushel  basket.  Scattered  between  were  myriad  varities  of  wild 
flowers.  Often  a  large  covey  of  sage  chickens  would  suddenly  rise 
with  a  whirring  noise  that  startled  both  horse  and  rider.  Sometimes, 
upon  riding  over  a  slight  rise  in  the  road,  I  would  encounter  or  see 
at  some  distance  a  band  of  antelope.  There  appeared  to  be  as  many 
as  a  thousand  or  sometimes  only  a  dozen  or  two:  they  would  run 
to  the  next  nearest  rise  of  ground,  stop  to  view  the  intruder,  and  then 
disappear  over  the  ridge. 

As  the  years  drifted  by,  I  worked  at  the  store  and  spent  Sundays 
hunting  antelope  and  sage  chickens  in  the  valley,  or  elk  on  Elk 
Mountain.  The  game  was  very  abundant. 

In  August  of  1879  the  Ute  Indians  came  up  from  their  agency  in 
Colorado,  set  fire  to  the  timber  at  the  south  end  of  the  valley,  and 
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(hove  the  few  settlers  to  Fort  Steele  where  I  let  them  spread  their 
beds  on  the  store  floor.  In  those  early  days,  not  even  the  Indians 
traveled  without  a  bed  roll. 

In  September  1879  the  Ute  Indians  murdered  Nathan  C.  Meeker, 
the  Indian  agent,  an  employee  at  Meeker,  Colorado.  They  carried 
away  the  white  women  of  the  town  and  started  north  on  a  marauding 
expedition.  The  troops  at  Fort  Steele,  under  command  of  Major  T.  T. 
Thornburg,  were  ordered  to  round  up  the  Indians.  As  this  was  an 
expedition  into  an  unoccupied  country,  Mr.  Hugus  decided  to  send 
two  covered  wagons  with  the  troops,  loaded  with  merchandise  and 
nicknacks  to  be  offered  for  sale  to  the  soldiers.  He  decided  to  send 
me  to  take  charge  of  the  wagons  and  merchandise;  but  Mrs.  Hugus, 
who  had  taken  a  motherly  interest  in  me,  dissuaded  him  from  doing 
so.  Thereupon,  he  sent  Mr.  Davis,  and  made  me  the  Manager  of 
the  store. 

The  day  before  the  expedition  was  to  leave,  Major  Thornburg 
was  in  the  store  and  there  met  Mr.  Ed  Bennett,  an  old  timer  who 
had  fought  Indians.  They  talked  about  the  expedition,  and  Mr. 
Bennett,  knowing  the  Utes  and  the  country  through  which  the 
troops  must  pass,  advised  the  Major  to  be  very  cautious  and  to  keep 
scouts  well  in  advance  because  there  were  many  places  where  the 
Indians  in  large  force  could  ambush  the  expedition;  but  the  Major 
smiled  and  said  he  could  whip  the  whole  tribe  with  one  company  of 
the  Fourth  Infantry.  It  proved  to  be  a  very  sad  boast.  Major  Thorn¬ 
burg  was  a  very  fine  Kentucky  gentleman  and  had  only  once  before 
encountered  any  experience  with  Indian  warfare,  and  at  that  time 
the  Indians  were  on  the  run  in  the  open  country  of  Nebraska. 

The  expedition  ran  into  the  Indian  ambush  in  the  Milk  Creek 
Canyon,  Colorado,  about  sixty-miles  south  of  Dixon  on  the  line  be¬ 
tween  Colorado  and  Wyoming.  Disregarding  Mr.  Bennett’s  advice 
Major  Thornburg  was  riding  alone  (except  for  the  driver)  in  an 
army  ambulance  three  miles  in  advance  of  the  troops.  The  Indians 
were  hiding  on  the  hills  bordering  the  canyon  and  opened  fire, 
killing  the  Major,  driver  and  the  four  horses.  Captain  Lawson  and 
Lieutenant  Cherry,  each  taking  a  troop  of  the  Third  Cavalry,  charged 
the  hills  on  each  side  of  the  creek,  thus  holding  the  Indians  back 
until  the  wagon  train  could  be  parked  for  defense  purposes.  (Park¬ 
ing  means  the  wagons  are  put  end  to  end  to  form  a  closely  enclosed 
circle.)  Mr.  Davis  and  his  wagons  were  in  this  enclosure.  The 
Indians  closed  in  and  very  shortly  many  men  were  wounded.  Mr. 
Davis  loot  was  shot  through.  That  night  Mr.  [oe  Rankin,  who  later 
became  United  States  Marshal  for  Wyoming,  crawled  out  of  the 
parked  wagon  fortress,  mounted  a  cavalry  horse,  and  riding  all  that 
night  and  the  next  day  reached  Rawlins  and  telegraphed  Army  Head¬ 
quarters  the  facts  of  the  precarious  situation  of  the  Thornburg  ex- 
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pedition.  Three  horses  died  from  excessive  running  exertion.  Troops, 
under  General  Wesley  Merritt,  were  rushed  by  rail  from  Fort  Rus¬ 
sell  to  Rawlins  and  thence  by  horses  to  the  beleaguered  troops  on 
Milk  Creek,  where  they  had  been  confined  to  fighting  for  ten  days. 
The  Indians  were  rounded  up  and  eventually  moved  west  approxi¬ 
mately  125  miles  to  a  point  later  named  Fort  Duchesna  in  Utah.  Fort 
Steele  was  regarrisoned  by  four  troops  of  the  Third  Cavalry  under 
Major  Evans. 

As  a  result  of  the  war  with  the  Utes  and  their  removal  from 
Meeker,  a  heavy  movement  of  government  supplies  to  the  new  loca¬ 
tion  was  required.  The  only  feasible  route  being  from  Rawlins;  the 
town’s  population  was  rapidly  increased  by  some  three-hundred  Bull 
Whackers  and  Mule  Skinners,  saloon  keepers,  gamblers  and  dance 
hall  girls.  Calamity  Jane  was  among  them.  Rawlins  soon  became  a 
tough  town;  the  bark  of  the  forty-five  gun  and  the  whiz  of  a  leaden 
missile  in  the  night  was  a  constant  reminder  that  one  would  do  better 
to  stay  indoors. 

One  evening  I  was  in  Rawlins  on  business  matters  with  Mr.  Davis. 
We  went  to  my  room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Union  Pacific  Hotel. 
As  we  entered,  Mr.  Davis  said,  “Let’s  sit  in  the  corner  out  of  range 
of  the  windows.”  We  did  so,  and  not  more  than  ten  minutes  later, 
there  was  a  loud  retort  in  the  street  and  a  bullet  crashed  through  the 
nearest  window. 

Mr.  Hugus  opened  a  large  store  and  private  banking  business  and 
placed  Mr.  Davis  in  charge.  Under  his  management,  it  soon  became 
a  very  large  and  profitable  institution.  Mr.  Hugus  also  established 
another  business  at  Meeker  with  his  brother,  Wilbur  B.  Hugus,  in 
charge. 

In  1881,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Homestead  Pre-emption  and 
Desert  Land  Acts,  pioneers  began  settling  on  the  lands  in  the  North 
Platte  Valley  and  engaging  in  cattle  industry.  About  1883  the  sheep 
industry  was  initiated.  These  pioneers  were  largely  from  the  east, 
New  England,  and  the  middle  west.  They  were  vigorous,  educated, 
and  almost  without  exception,  of  sterling  character.  As  a  result, 
Carbon  County  soon  had  a  community  and  citizenship  of  par  ex¬ 
cellence  and  became  most  influential  in  the  political  and  legislative 
affairs  of  the  Territory.  These  pioneers  had  the  right  concept  of  the 
value  of  life.  They  saw  it  in  true  proportionate  balance  of  mind, 
spirit,  environment  and  possible  and  laudable  ambitious  attain¬ 
ments  in  good  government,  education  and  Statehood  of  Wyoming. 
Such  were  the  early  pioneers  of  Wyoming.  In  1890  there  were  more 
college  bred  men  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  in  any  other 
state  in  the  union. 

As  there  was  no  wagon  bridge  over  the  river,  in  1875  Mr.  Hugus 
had  installed  a  large  ferry-boat,  charging  five  dollars  for  ferrying  a 
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covered  wagon  and  team.  In  1881  the  emigrants  from  the  east,  mostly 
from  Missouri,  began  the  migration  to  Oregon  and  Washington.  I 
have  seen  as  many  as  fifty  wagons  ferried  in  a  day.  These  people  were 
not  very  good  store  customers;  some  were  so  poor  that  I  wondered 
how  they  got  to  Fort  Steele  and  how  they  could  reach  Oregon  and 
build  a  home.  Often,  the  conditions  were  so  pitiful  that  I  contributed 
some  flour,  potatoes,  and  a  side  of  sow-belly  to  cheer  them  onward. 
Often  long  railroad  trains  of  Mormon  immigrants  from  Europe  passed 
through  enroute  to  Salt  Lake.  We  often  amused  ourselves  by  betting 
that  one  could  not  walk  through  the  entire  length  of  the  train. 
Usually,  passing  through  two  cars  was  sufficient  to  turn  one’s  tummy 
and  cause  a  hasty  exit. 

In  March  1882  while  Mr.  Hugus  was  in  California,  a  gang  of 
thieves  from  Rawlins,  headed  by  Jim  Lacy,  Opium  Bob  and  H. 
Carter,  decided  that  the  night  of  a  pay  day  at  Fort  Steele  (the 
soldiers  were  paid  every  two  months)  would  be  a  good  time  to  hold 
me  up  as  I  went  home  (usually  about  ten  o’clock)  and  force  me  to 
open  the  safe.  These  fellows  had  operated  in  Rawlins  for  some  time. 
The  sheriff  I.  C.  Miller,  got  wind  of  their  intention,  and  came  to  the 
store  and  arranged  for  he  and  his  posse  to  hide  in  the  dry  goods 
department,  where  the  office  and  safe  were  located;  and  when  the 
gang  and  I  entered  and  while  I  was  opening  the  safe,  the  posse  would 
call  “All  hands  up.”  Of  course,  with  such  a  gang  of  desperadoes,  I 
would  be  in  a  precarious  position.  The  thugs  would  immediately 
think  I  had  arranged  the  trap.  Pay  day  was  three  days  off.  The 
night  before  pay  day,  the  gang  robbed  and  nearly  killed  a  Chinese 
man  in  Rawlins.  The  Rawlins  vigilante  committee  rounded  up  the 
seven  murderers  and  hanged  them  in  the  stockyards.  They  posted 
notices  requiring  some  sixty  like  characters  to  leave  town  the  next 
morning. 
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One  morning  in  April  1883,  Mr.  Hugus  said  to  me,  “Chat,  I  want 
to  sell  you  the  store  and  my  dwelling.  I  want  to  retire  and  live  in 
California.”  I  was  dumbfounded.  I  said,  “You  know  I  have  no  money 
with  which  to  pay  for  or  operate  the  business.”  He  said,  “I  will 
take  your  note,  and  the  wholesale  houses  all  know  you.  I  will  secure 
your  appointment  as  Post  Trader;  and  my  brother,  who  now  has  a 
small  store  at  Saratoga,  will  be  your  partner,  but  you  are  to  have 
exclusive  management  of  the  Fort  Steele  business.”  Well,  stock  was 
taken;  a  note  for  $45,000.00  was  given;  and  on  May  first,  the  firm  of 
Plugus  and  Chatterton  was  launched  without  a  cent  in  the  safe. 

As  the  Valley  was  steadily  being  settled  and  the  livestock  industry 
rapidly  enlarging,  the  business  was  very  prosperous.  Within  three 
years  the  note  was  fully  paid. 

In  the  summer  of  1885,  Mr.  Hugus  returned  from  California  on  a 
business  trip,  and  he  and  I  drove  from  Saratoga  to  Meeker,  Colorado. 
We  went  up  Jack  Creek  to  the  head  of  Savery  Creek  on  the  Continen¬ 
tal  Divide,  where  one  can  throw  a  stone  in  the  head  of  Jack  Creek, 
the  water  of  which  flows  into  the  North  Platte  River  and  thence  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  then  turn  and  throw  a  stone  in  the  head  of 
Savery  Creek,  the  water  flowing  into  Little  Snake  River,  thence  via 
Green  River  and  the  Colorado  River  to  the  Gulf  of  California.  We 
slept  in  Dixon  on  Little  Snake  River  the  first  night;  Craig,  Colorado, 
the  second  night;  and  the  third  day  passed  through  the  Milk  Creek 
Canyon  where  the  Major  Thornburg  expedition  was  ambushed  by 
the  Indians.  The  trip  in  Colorado  was  through  desert  sand  and 
adobe— there  were  sections  two  miles  or  more  across  which  were 
veritable  towns  of  prairie  dogs,  rattlesnakes  and  very  small  owls.  All 
were  apparently  living  in  perfect  harmony.  We  had  to  keep  a  watch¬ 
ful  eye  for  snakes  in  the  road.  Mr.  Dana  Thayer  (the  gentleman  who 
gave  me  supper  at  Rock  Creek  the  evening  of  September  12,  1878) 
was  in  charge  of  the  Hugus  8c  Company  store  at  Meeker.  Mr. 
Thayer  taught  me  the  unique,  interesting  and  labor-saving  trick  of 
fishing  for  trout  on  horseback  in  a  large  river.  This  requires  a 
steady  cow  pony,  one  that  does  not  object  to  line  casting,  which  will 
stand  still  in  the  stream,  and  when  you  have  a  strike,  will  quietly 
move  to  the  bank  when  you  dismount  and  play  the  fish  for  landing. 
I  have  landed  six-pound  trout  in  this  way.  There  were  a  great  many 
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burros  in  Meeker.  At  night,  the  moments  were  constantly  being 
tolled  off  by  their  town  pump  squeaky  braying. 

September  2,  1885,  the  massacre  by  the  Knights  of  Labor  of  the 
Chinese  Coal  Miners  in  the  Union  Pacific  mines  at  Rock  Springs  took 
place,  and  Territorial  Governor  Francis  E.  Warren  called  on  Presi¬ 
dent  Cleveland  for  Federal  Troops  to  quell  the  riots  and  defend  the 
Chinese  miners.  Because  of  this,  he  was  often  called  “Chinese 
Warren."  Many  Chinese  were  killed  and  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  paid  a  large  sum  as  indemnity. 

In  August  1886  Fort  Steele  was  abandoned  as  a  military  post.  This 
was  not  only  a  severe  financial  blow  to  my  business,  but  a  complete 
deprivation  of  a  very  enjoyable  life.  The  society  of  the  officers  and 
their  families  had  been  very  helpful  to  a  young  bachelor.  There 
were  dinner  parties,  card  parties,  theatricals  in  which  all  had  a  part, 
weekly  dances,  military  drills,  the  colorful  retreat  bugle  ceremony 
every  evening,  the  enlivening  morning  reveille,  skating,  and  ice  sail 
boats  on  the  river.  There  were  young  lady  visitors  in  the  summer 
when  picnics,  horseback  and  buggy  rides  were  the  order  of  the  day. 
All  this  passed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

The  three  companies  of  the  21st  Infantry  at  Fort  Steele  and  one 
from  Fort  Sidney,  Nebraska,  and  two  troops  of  the  9th  Cavalry  were 
moved  to  Utah,  where  a  new  Ute  Indian  Agency  was  to  be  built. 
The  officers  of  the  21st  Infantry  leaving  Fort  Steele  asked  me  to  go 
there  for  the  purpose  of  being  Post  Trader.  I  went  to  Green  River 
and  employed  a  man  with  a  team  and  covered  wagon  to  take  me  to 
the  Mormon  settlement  at  Ashley,  a  three-day  one-hundred  and 
fifty  mile  trip  in  the  Bad  Lands.  Much  of  it  was  roadless.  We  slept  in 
the  wagon  in  order  to  avoid  lizards,  and  rattlesnakes.  At  Ashley,  I 
employed  a  Mormon  to  take  me  to  the  point  south  where  I  knew 
several  troops  of  Negro  Cavalry,  and  several  companies  of  infantry 
were  camped,  under  the  command  of  General  Crook.  The  General 
and  men  would  decide  who  would  be  the  new  Post  Trader.  I  arrived 
there  about  three  o’clock  and  found  the  General  and  the  Indian 
War  Chief  Sowawic,  his  very  comely  wife,  and  his  naked  and  painted 
aids  were  having  a  pow-wow.  The  Chief  was  the  ugliest  human  I 
ever  saw.  He  was  six  feet  seven  inches  tall  and  very  muscular.  His 
head  would  have  filled  a  No.  ten  hat.  He  had  very  high,  prominent 
cheek  bones,  deep  sunken  snake  eyes,  and  protruding  teeth. 

He  closed  the  ceremony  by  rising  and  with  strong  emphasis  said, 
“Send  Buffalo  Soldiers  away;  we  no  fight.  Keep  Buffalo  Soldiers;  we 
fight."  (By  Buffalo  Soldiers  he  meant  the  Negro  Cavalry.) 

The  General  replied,  “The  Buffalo  soldiers  will  stay."  All  this 
time  there  were  scores  of  Indians  covered  with  white  sheets,  furiously 
riding  up  and  down  the  river  within  a  quarter  mile  of  the  camp. 
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Lhe  General  said  it  looked  like  a  fight  and  ordered  a  full  company 
of  soldiers  out  on  guard  and  picket  duty. 

As  the  officers  from  Nebraska  outnumbered  the  officers  from  Fort 
Steele,  a  Nebraskan  was  elected  Post  Trader.  Returning  to  Ashley,  I 
purchased  a  horse  and  saddle,  a  bag  full  of  hardtack  and  canned 
beans.  For  two  days  I  rode  alone  for  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles 
over  the  Uinta  Mountain  range  to  Fort  Bridger.  The  night  was 
spent  under  the  saddle  blanket  by  a  small  campfire.  Hardtack  and 
beans  was  both  supper  and  breakfast.  The  next  day  as  I  turned  round 
the  corner  of  a  large  ledge  of  rocks,  a  black  bear  and  two  cubs 
emerged  from  the  willows  on  the  creek  bank  about  a  hundred  feet 
from  me.  The  cubs  ran  up  the  mountain  for  shelter  and  the  old  bear, 
to  the  great  discomfort  of  my  horse,  stood  guard  for  some  minutes, 
but  finally  moved  on  up  the  mountain  side. 

Shortly  after  my  return,  Mr.  John  W.  Hugus  wrote  me  to  come  to 
California.  I  arrived  at  the  “Four  Corners”  (now  Pasadena)  where 
there  was  a  small  inn,  a  store,  post  office,  and  a  bank  which  Mr. 
Hugus  had  just  built.  His  palatial  home  was  on  a  two-hundred  acre 
tract  of  land,  three  miles  southeast  of  the  Four  Corners.  We  spent 
a  week  driving  over  the  country.  There  was  only  one  house  between 
the  Four  Corners  and  Los  Angeles  which  was  located  in  a  desert 
fourteen  miles  wide.  Los  Angeles  was  a  squalid  Mexican  town. 

Mr.  Hugus  asked  me  to  sell  my  Wyoming  interests  and  go  into  the 
bank  with  him,  and  also  engage  in  real  estate  business  at  the  Four 
Corners.  I  found  that  land  prices  were  five-hundred  dollars  per  acre. 
There  was  scarcely  any  water  and  the  land  did  not  look  any  better 
than  the  sagebrush  at  Fort  Steele.  It  did  not  look  as  good  as  the  Platte 
Valley  land  which  could  be  had  for  only  $1.25  per  acre  with  abun¬ 
dant  water  for  irrigation.  I  could  not  see  any  future  in  a  desert  with¬ 
out  water  or  a  bank  without  depositors  and  borrowers  with  collateral. 
As  a  further  inducement,  he  introduced  me  to  a  very  charming  only 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  old  friend  of  his.  He  assured  me  he  had 
already  spoken  a  good  word  in  my  behalf,  but  I  was  not  interested 
in  marriage.  I  decided  not  to  venture  in  the  California  desert.  No 
one,  at  that  time,  had  any  vision  as  to  what  the  future  held  for 
Los  Angeles  or  that  the  Four  Corners  would  become  Pasadena. 
Afterwards,  Hugus  sold  his  land  for  $1,500.00  per  acre— he  had  paid 
$75.00  per  acre  for  it  in  1882.  So,  I  stuck  to  my  gamble  on  Wyoming’s 
greatness,  in  the  potentialities  of  the  development  of  its  vast  resources, 
and  my  ambition  to  have  a  part  in  its  future. 

In  October  1886  I  surveyed  and  laid  out  that  portion  of  the  Town 
of  Saratoga  east  of  the  North  Platte  River  on  land  belonging  to 
William  H.  Cadwell.  At  that  time  there  was  no  bridge  over  the  river. 

In  1887  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  decided  to  build  a  road  from 
Fort  Steele  to  Denver,  following  up  the  North  Platte  into  North 
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Park,  Colorado,  and  down  the  Cache  la  Poudre  River  to  Fort  Collins 
and  thence  through  the  great  valley  to  Denver.  Killpa trick  Brothers 
and  Collins  Contractors  made  Fort  Steele  headquarters.  I  furnished 
all  the  beef  and  most  of  the  groceries,  and  cashed  the  pay  checks. 
The  roadbed  was  constructed  some  fifteen  miles  when  it  was  aban¬ 
doned  because  the  government  refused  to  renew  the  bonded  indebted¬ 
ness  of  the  main  line  and  its  President,  Mr.  Adams,  was  removed. 

In  the  summer  of  1887,  while  sitting  at  my  desk  in  the  store  office 
in  the  dry  goods  department,  I  heard  a  shot  near  the  front  door.  I 
ran  out  on  the  platform.  There  was  a  man  lying  there,  his  head  in 
his  wife’s  lap,  blood  streaming  from  his  neck,  and  a  man  standing 
nearby  with  a  forty-five  revolver  in  hand.  I  asked  him  to  give  me  he 
revolver;  this  he  did.  By  that  time,  three  men  had  come  on  the  run.  I 
told  the  man,  a  total  stranger,  that  I  would  have  to  arrest  him  and 
send  to  Rawlins  for  the  sheriff.  With  two  men,  I  conducted  him  to 
the  Post  Stone  Bakery  Oven  which  had  one  door  and  no  window.  We 
locked  the  door  and  stationed  a  watchman  with  a  shotgun  and  wired 
the  sheriff  and  coroner  to  come  at  once. 

It  developed  later  that  the  slayer  was  a  “tinhorn”  gambler  from 
Rawlins.  He  and  the  man  who  was  shot  had  been  playing  poker, 
and  the  gambler  had  cheated  him.  The  slain  man  had  been  drinking 
and  left  the  saloon  threatening  to  kill  the  gambler.  He  proceeded  to 
his  home  just  east  of  the  store.  The  killer  followed  him  and  stood  in 
the  recess  of  the  door  to  the  grocery  department  of  the  store.  Shortly 
thereafter,  the  drunken  man  left  his  house  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand. 
His  wife  was  following,  trying  to  persuade  him  to  return  home.  The 
killer  stepped  out  on  the  platform  and  shot  the  drunken  man  just 
below  the  chin.  His  wife  was  only  a  few  steps  behind.  I  paid  the 
fare  to  her  father’s  home. 

The  killer  was  tried  for  murder  in  the  fall  term  of  court,  but  was 
acquitted.  I  was  a  witness  to  the  killing  and  to  the  flagrant  mistrial. 
The  killer  premeditatively  followed  the  drunk,  whom  he  cheated, 
with  the  evident  intent  to  kill  him.  The  killer  was  a  crack  shot. 

In  February  1888  I  laid  out  the  Town  of  Saratoga  on  the  west  side 
of  the  North  Platte  River.  In  1890,  C.  W.  Burdick  and  I  built  a  two- 
story  Brick  Block  having  four  storerooms;  one  for  the  post  office,  one 
for  a  bank,  one  for  a  drug  store,  and  one  for  a  hardware  store.  The 
second  floor  was  arranged  for  offices.  I  chose  the  name  Saratoga 
because  of  my  remembrance  of  drinking  the  mineral  waters  of  the 
great  health  resort  at  Saratoga,  New  York,  as  a  boy  of  five  years  of  age. 

Business  at  Fort  Steele  gradually  decreased;  going  to  Saratoga  and 
Rawlins.  The  merchandise  was  moved  to  a  new  large  store  building 
at  Saratoga  on  west  side  of  the  river. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  POLITICAL  ARENA 


In  August  1888  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party  came  to  me 
and  insisted  that  I  be  its  candidate  for  Probate  Judge  and  County 
Treasurer.  I  proposed  to  my  partner  that  he  either  sell  his  interest 
to  me  or  buy  my  interest  in  the  mercantile  business.  He  refused  to 
sell,  but  offered  to  buy.  The  deal  was  consummated,  and  I  accepted 
the  nomination. 

The  issue  in  the  campaign  was  the  fact  that  the  present  official  had 
for  many  years,  as  a  personal  political  advantage,  neglected  to  collect 
many  of  the  taxes  assessed  against  certain  influential  persons.  There 
was  a  delinquency  of  nearly  $200,000.00 

In  September,  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  was  com¬ 
pleted  to  the  point  where  Casper  is  located  on  the  North  Platte  River. 
As  there  were  many  hundred  laborers  and  railroaders,  which  were 
all  non-citizens  of  the  County  and  not  entitled  to  vote,  it  was  decided 
that  I  should  go  to  that  point  and  arrange  for  preventing  the  rail¬ 
roaders  from  voting.  I  saddled  my  horse  and  in  the  late  afternoon  of 
the  third  day  arrived  at  the  tent  town,  which  later  became  Casper. 
The  first  night  out  I  stayed  at  the  Averill’s  notorious  “Cattle  Kate” 
Ranch  on  Sand  Creek,  forty  miles  north  of  Rawlins.  Averill  (as  he 
was  called)  and  “Cattle  Kate”  were  rustlers.  Later,  both  the  Averills 
were  taken  to  a  secluded  place  in  the  Ferris  Mountains  and  hanged 
by  prominent  cattlemen. 

The  second  night  was  spent  at  Goose  Egg  Ranch,  a  very  “palatial” 
home  of  a  fine  family,  at  the  mouth  of  Poison  Spider  Creek,  fifty 
miles  northeast  of  the  Avery  ranch.  Then  I  went  west  for  a  long  dis¬ 
tance,  going  around  the  northwest  end  of  the  great  depression;  which 
many  years  later  became  the  Pathfinder  Reservoir.  In  doing  so,  I 
passed  through  Whiskey  Gap,  by  Independence  and  Split  Rock, 
which  are  all  historical  points  of  interest  now.  This  was  a  hard  day’s 
ride  of  seventy  miles.  The  third  day  I  had  a  thirty-mile  ride  to  the 
railroad  Camp.  The  Averill  and  the  Goose  Egg  Ranches  were  the 
only  houses  on  the  three-day  ride  over  an  unmarked  sandy,  adobe, 
rocky  and  barren  terrain.  My  only  companions  were  antelope,  jack 
rabbits,  sage  chickens  and  prairie  dogs. 

My  mission  was  successful,  and  I  returned  to  the  railroad  at 
Medicine  Bow  via  the  rough  road  through  the  uninhabited  Shirley 
Basin  Country;  a  seventy- five-mile  ride.  I  arrived  at  twelve-thirty 
a.m.  The  next  day  Frank  Hadseil,  a  candidate  for  sheriff,  and  I 
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began  campaigning  on  horseback  in  the  settled  portion  south  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad.  This  occupied  our  time  for  thirty  days.  We 
were  elected  and  I  moved  to  Rawlins.  By  means  of  persuasion  and 
one-hundred  law  suits,  within  a  year  I  had  collected  the  delinquent 
taxes  of  over  $160,000.00. 

When  I  was  fifteen,  I  had  entered  Colonel  Thompson’s  law  office 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  a  law  clerk,  and  during  spare  moments 
read  Blackstone’s  Commentaries,  Kent,  and  other  law  authors.  I 
had  continued  the  study  of  law  during  my  years  at  Fort  Steele.  In 
July  1891  at  Green  River,  Sweetwater  County,  I  was  admitted  to  the 
Wyoming  Bar  on  the  motion  of  Clarence  D.  Clark  (who  later  be¬ 
came  United  States  Senator) .  I  thought  it  wise  to  get  a  LLB  Degree, 
so  in  September  1891  I  entered  the  Law  Department  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor.  I  took  the  whole  course  as  a  “one  year 
man”  and  graduated  in  the  Class  of  1892.  I  returned  to  Rawlins 
with  one  dollar  in  my  pocket,  which  I  gave  to  a  painter  to  paint  a 
sign— “F.  Chatterton,  Attorney-at-Law.”  I  opened  my  office  in  an 
8  by  10-foot  room  in  the  Osborn  Building.  Shortly  after,  I  entered 
into  a  law  partnership  with  David  H.  Craig,  Prosecuting  Attorney. 
We  had  a  three-room  office  and  a  fine,  prosperous  law  practice. 

The  Executive  and  Judicial  officers  of  Territories  were  appointed 
by  the  President,  and  the  incumbents  were  sent  in  from  eastern 
states.  None  of  them  had  any  knowledge  of  the  western  peoples  or 
their  various  problems.  The  Wyoming  people  sought  in  vain  to 
have  such  officials  appointed  from  the  resident  citizens  of  Wyoming. 
The  urge  for  home  rule  became  so  insistent  that  a  Constitutional 
Convention  was  convened  in  Laramie  on  September  2,  1889.  The 
work  was  completed  September  30th.  The  Constitution  was  adopted 
by  the  people  and  the  election  held  on  November  5th. 

For  the  purposes  of  political  equality  of  citizenship,  protection  of 
labor  and  promotion  of  industrial  welfare,  freedom  of  speech,  safe¬ 
guarding  of  water  rights  and  health,  morality  and  education  of  the 
people,  and  for  the  economic  and  just  administration  of  public 
affairs;  the  Constitution  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  is  humanly  possible. 
It  is  not  encumbered  with  hampering  legislation.  That  function  of 
government  is  left  to  the  Legislature,  where  it  belongs. 

At  that  time,  Judge  Joseph  M.  Carey  was  the  Territorial  Delegate 
in  Congress.  He  secured  the  Congressional  approval  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  the  admission  of  the  Territory  as  a  State  on  July  10,  1890. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  Act  of  Admission, 
Wyoming  was  the  first  state  to  establish  equal  rights  to  women;  a  pro¬ 
vision  which  had  always  been  in  force  in  Territorial  days  1869-1890. 
Carey  wired  the  fact  to  John  W.  Meldrom,  the  Acting  Governor  of 
the  Territory,  on  July  11th  and  he,  in  turn,  issued  a  proclamation  to 
the  people,  announcing  that  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  had  been 
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admitted  as  a  State  of  the  United  States  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  original  thirteen  states. 

The  government’s  Interior  Department  has  consistently  and  insis¬ 
tently  abrogated  the  provision  of  “on  an  equal  footing  with  the  origi¬ 
nal  thirteen  States.”  During  the  New  Deal  period  the  rights  of  many 
of  Wyoming’s  citizens,  if  not  entirely  abrogated,  were  grossly  inter¬ 
fered  with  by  Bureaucrats.  Under  the  so-called  “Fair  Deal,”  in  my 
humble  opinion,  a  condition  of  crime  and  waste  prevailed. 

Election  of  all  the  first  State  Officers  and  Legislators  was  to  be  held 
in  September  1890.  To  my  great  surprise,  the  leaders  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  Party  of  Carbon  County  called  on  me,  requesting  that  I  resign  as 
Probate  Judge  and  County  Treasurer  and  accept  nomination  as 
State  Senator  to  represent  Carbon  and  Natrona  Counties.  (The  last 
Territorial  Legislature  had  enacted  an  enabling  act  for  the  formation 
of  Natrona  County  from  Carbon  County  land,  but  it  had  not  been  or¬ 
ganized  prior  to  July  10,  1890) .  I  complied  with  the  request  and  was 
elected;  defeating  Charles  E.  Blydenburgh,  the  leading  Democratic 
lawyer  of  the  district.  Mr.  Frank  O.  Williams,  a  highly  educated 
cattleman  on  Cow  Creek  in  the  Platte  Valley,  was  also  elected  as  my 
colleague. 

In  this  first  State  election,  F.  E.  Warren,  then  Governor  of  the 
Territory,  was  the  Republican  candidate,  and  George  W.  Baxter 
was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor.  Mr.  Warren  was  ill 
and  confined  to  his  bed  during  the  campaign,  so  Judge  Carey  con¬ 
ducted  the  campaign  for  him.  Carey  challenged  Baxter  for  a  joint 
stumping  debate  campaign.  The  challenge  was  accepted.  When  the 
campaign  party  arrived  at  Rawlins,  I  had  the  honor  of  introducing 
Judge  Carey.  Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  it  was  stated 
that  it  would  be  folly  to  elect  Warren  because  he  could  become  a 
candidate  for  United  States  Senator.  Warren  gave  Carey  a  written 
statement  that  he  would  not  be  a  Senatorial  candidate  and  that  if 
elected  Governor,  would  serve  out  the  full  term.  This  assurance  was 
read  by  Carey  at  every  campaign  debate  and  was  published  in  all 
the  newspapers.  Warren  and  all  the  Republican  candidates  were 
elected. 

The  Legislature  convened  on  November  12,  1890.  The  joint 
session  of  the  House  and  Senate  was  scheduled  (by  law)  to  meet 
November  27  for  the  purpose  of  electing  two  United  States  Senators. 
Candidates  were  numerous  and  insistent.  Of  course,  there  was  no 
question  about  the  election  of  Judge  Carey;  he  had  secured  Statehood 
for  Wyoming  by  home  rule.  Warren  began  working  and  on  the 
eighth  day  of  voting  was  elected  Senator.  After  Warren’s  election  as 
Senator,  he  resigned  as  Governor,  and  Dr.  A.  W.  Barber,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  (as  provided  by  the  Constitution)  became  Governor. 

This  first  session  of  the  State  Legislature  was  of  great  importance. 
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1  he  entire  governmental  setup  and  the  Territorial  statutory  pro¬ 
visions,  under  an  entirely  new  set  of  officials,  had  to  be  co-ordinated 
and  brought  into  and  within  the  prescribed  limitations  of  the  re¬ 
cently  adopted  Constitution.  This  also  necessitated  the  enactment 
of  many  new  statutes. 

I  he  first  session  was  limited  to  ninety  days.  The  Senate  was 
made  up  of  sixteen  members  from  eleven  counties.  The  members 
were:  F.  Chatterton,  A.  D.  Chamberlin,  G.  W.  Edwards,  R.  E.  Fitch, 
J.  B.  Keenan,  L.  Kabis,  John  McGill,  Frank  W.  Mondell,  John  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  O.  D.  Marx,  William  H.  Rojbins,  J.  L.  Russell,  W.  R. 
Schnitger,  J.  N.  Tisdale,  Frank  O.  Williams,  and  J.  D.  Woodruff. 
Schnitger  was  elected  President.  Chamberlain,  Keenan  and  Kabis 
were  the  only  Democrats.  The  term  of  office  was  four  years,  except 
for  the  first  session,  wherefore  a  drawing  was  made  to  determine  which 
members  would  serve  four  years.  Fitch,  Kabis,  Mondell,  McCormick, 
Russell,  Tisdale  and  Chatterton  drew  the  four-year  term  All  but 
Kabis  were  Republicans. 

I  introduced  eighteen  bills  at  this  first  session  of  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature.  Of  these  proposals,  laws  regarding  the  following  subjects  be¬ 
came  effective,  to  wit: 

Railroad  rates;  Defining  Secretary  of  State’s  duties  as  Acting 
Governor;  Adoption  of  all  the  Wyoming  Territorial  Laws  not  in 
conflict  with  the  State  Constitution  which  were  to  continue  until 
amended  or  repealed,  the  same  as  the  laws  of  the  State;  Separate  bills 
to  amend  five  Territorial  Laws  to  conform  with  Statehood  require¬ 
ments;  and  three  to  repeal  eight  Territorial  Laws  which  were  not 
proper  under  the  Constitution;  and  to  abolish  Dower  and  Tenancy 
by  Courtesy. 

A  committee  composed  of  F.  Chatterton,  Chairman  from  the 
Senate,  Nat  A.  Baker,  and  H.  E.  Buechner  from  the  House,  were 
appointed  to  select  the  form  for  the  State  Seal.  Mr.  Buechner  and  I 
formulated  the  seal  and  he  (being  a  jeweler)  etched  the  design.  On 
December  16,  1890  I  drew  and  introduced  the  bill  for  the  adoption 
of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State. 

The  Session  worked  hard  and  got  the  State  started  on  a  construc¬ 
tive  and  economical  course.  Wyoming’s  population  at  that  time  was 
60,705,  and  their  property  evaluation  was  $30,700,000,  which  was 
subject  to  a  levy  of  only  four  mills. 

During  the  year  1892  the  so-called  Johnson  County  Raid  or 
Cattle  Rustlers  War  occurred.  Most  leaders  of  the  raid  were  very 
prominent  citizens.  Governor  Barber  did  not  take  any  action  to 
prevent  this  raid,  and  as  a  result,  Dr.  John  E.  Osborn,  leading  Demo¬ 
crat  of  Carbon  County  was  elected  as  Governor  in  1892.  The  cam¬ 
paign  was  a  very  bitter  fight,  and  for  many  years  thereafter,  the  state 
was  divided  into  north  and  south  sections. 
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The  Democrats  feared  the  Republican  Election  Returning  Board 
would  count  Osborn  out.  On  the  advice  of  a  Denver  Democratic 
lawyer,  one  night  Osborn  crawled  in  the  window  of  the  Governor’s 
Office  and  proclaimed  himself  governor.  Of  course,  this  was  illegal. 
The  Constitution  provides  that  “state  officers  elected  at  a  general 
election  shall  enter  upon  their  respective  duties  on  the  first  Monday 
in  January  next  following  the  date  of  their  election.”  Osborn  was 
barricaded  in  the  office  and  kept  prisoner  until  the  State  Canvassing 
Board  counted  him  elected  in  December.  He  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  the  office  legally  on  the  first  Monday  in  January  1893. 

The  Legislature  of  1893,  consisting  of  sixteen  Senators  and  thirty- 
three  Representatives,  convened  on  January  14  for  a  forty-day 
session.  At  this  session,  I  was  a  candidate  for  President  of  the  Senate. 
Frank  W.  Mondell  was  also  a  candidate.  Thinking  it  proper  not  to 
be  present  at  the  caucus  of  the  Republican  Senators,  I  absented  myself, 
but  Mr.  Mondell  attended,  and  was  chosen  by  a  one-vote  majority 
(his  own)  and  I  was  elected  Vice  President.  I  was  appointed  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Finance  Committee  and  was  a  member  of  the  Judiciary, 
Education,  County  Affairs,  Public  Buildings,  and  Rules  Committees. 

A  large  portion  of  the  Legislature’s  activity  was  concerned  with  an 
endeavor  to  elect  a  United  States  Senator  to  succeed  F.  E.  Warren, 
whose  term  had  expired.  Only  thirteen  laws  were  enacted. 

Senator  Warren  had  fathered  a  bill  in  Congress  which  some  people 
of  Wyoming  considered  was  a  means  of  enabling  certain  interests. 
In  the  election  campaign  of  1892,  a  stiff  fight  was  waged  in  most 
counties  to  elect  legislative  candidates  who  would  favor  Warren  for 
re-election  as  a  United  States  Senator.  Such  candidates  were  defeated 
in  Carbon,  Converse,  Natrona,  and  Sweetwater  Counties.  In  Carbon 
County,  the  Democratic  candidates  were  elected,  but  I  was  a  hold¬ 
over  Senator  from  Carbon  County,  and  I  stood  by  the  dictates  of  my 
constituants  in  opposing  Warren’s  re-election.  Because  of  the  promise 
of  the  Republican  Legislative  candidates  to  vote  against  Warren, 
DeForest  Richards  was  elected  as  State  Senator  and  Josiah  Hazen 
was  elected  Representative  in  the  House  from  Natrona  County. 
Thus,  the  following  five  persons:  Senators  F.  Chatterton,  Clarence 
C.  Hamlin  and  DeForest  Richards;  and  Representatives  Josiah  Hazen 
and  B.  B.  Brooks  were  pledged  not  to  vote  for  Warren  for  United 
States  Senator. 

Immediately  upon  the  meeting  of  the  House,  a  Credential  Com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  which  was  composed  of  two  Populists,  two 
Democrats  and  one  Republican.  The  Populists  voted  with  the 
Democrats  because  they  promised  to  make  Kingsbury  (a  Populist) 
the  Speaker.  John  Scott,  Republican  of  Converse  County  held  the 
certificate  of  election,  but  in  my  opinion  it  was  on  a  faked  election 
tabulation;  and  without  a  hearing,  the  Committee  held  that  Nat  A. 
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Baker  (a  Democrat)  had  been  elected  by  seven  votes.  The  House 
unseated  Scott  and  seated  Baker.  Thus  the  House  was  composed  of 
six  Populists,  fifteen  Democrats  and  twelve  Republicans.  In  the 
Senate,  there  were  ten  Republicans  and  six  Democrats.  There¬ 
fore,  in  the  Joint  Sessions  of  the  two  houses,  when  voting  for  election 
of  a  United  States  Senator,  the  political  division  was— six  Populitst, 
twenty-one  Democrats  and  twenty-two  Republicans,  making  a  total 
of  forty-nine  votes.  To  elect,  required  a  majority  of  all  present 
(twenty-five)  votes.  Therefore,  the  Populists  held  the  balance  of 
power  to  elect.  Three  Populists  added  to  the  Republicans  would 
have  elected,  or  four  Populists  votes  added  to  the  Democrats  would 
elect,  if  all  the  Senators  and  Representatives  were  present;  but  if  less 
than  the  forty-nine  voters  were  present,  the  less  votes  were  required 
for  election.  This  fact  influenced  the  Democrats  to  endeavor,  by 
various  means  (hereinafter  shown)  to  secure  the  absence  of  Repub¬ 
lican  Legislators. 

The  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Joint  Sessions  voted  each 
day  of  the  1893  Session  for  various  persons  for  United  States  Senator. 

As  my  name  was  the  first  called  in  the  Joint  Sessions,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  I  should  be  the  leader  in  the  attempt  to  defeat  Warren 
and,  if  possible,  elect  a  Republican  United  States  Senator.  The 
Republicans  held  nightly  meetings  to  discuss  the  Senatorial  Question 
and  formulate  the  procedure  for  the  next  day.  As  the  Honorable 
Clarence  D.  Clark,  Wyoming’s  Congressman,  had  favored  the  Free 
Silver  question,  I  selected  him  as  the  candidate  to  be  voted  for  by 
the  five  pledged  to  vote  against  Warren.  I  had  hoped,  thereby,  to  get 
the  Populist  votes  as  they  were  for  “Free  Silver.”  Most  of  them  had 
formerly  been  Republicans.  For  nine  consecutive  days  we  voted.  The 
other  Republicans  voted  for  Warren.  The  Democrats  had  several 
candidates  and  consistently  split  their  votes.  Senator  James  Kime, 
a  Democrat  from  Fremont  County,  consistently  voted  for  the  Honor¬ 
able  George  T.  Beck  of  Sheridan,  a  son  of  Senator  Beck  of  Kentucky. 

The  Democrats,  having  twenty-one  votes  (if  Kime  were  excluded) 
in  the  Joint  Session,  colud  see  that  if  Senator  Kime  (an  ardent  Beck 
man)  and  one  Republican  were  absent,  that  with  the  addition  of 
tour  Populists  votes  the  Democrats  could  elect  by  a  one-vote  major¬ 
ity.  About  January  31  a  Democratic  lawyer  named  Dodge,  from 
Rawlins,  appeared  on  the  scene  and  was  very  friendly  with  Senator 
Kabis.  In  the  meantime,  we  Republicans  had  ascertained  that  the 
Democrats  had  made  some  progress  with  the  Populists  and  finally 
concentrated  one  majority  of  four  Populists  voted  for  he  and 
Senator  Kime  and  one  Republican  were  not  present  in  the  Joint 
Session. 

At  the  Republican  Caucus  on  February  2d,  I  proposed  that  if  at 
any  Joint  Session  the  voting  indicated  that  Kime  voted  for  Thompson, 
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he  would  be  elected.  The  Republicans,  on  my  lead,  would  at  once 
arise  and  change  their  votes  to  George  T.  Beck  in  order  to  hold 
Kime  in  line;  and  that  if  it  should  result  in  Democrats  changing  to 
Beck,  and  he  be  elected— well  and  good.  We  all  favored  Beck  against 
any  other  Democrat.  This  proposal  was  adopted. 

About  nine  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  February  2d,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  Senator  Kime  was  very  ill.  Mr.  Dodge  and  Senator 
Kabis  had  been  with  Senator  Kime  all  the  evening.  We  hurried 
Doctor  Wilson  to  Kime’s  bedside.  The  doctor  found  the  Senator  had 
been  poisoned,  and  immediately  went  to  work.  A  little  later  we 
discovered  that  two  Republicans  had  taken  the  evening  Denver  train, 
and  both  were  very  drunk.  Quick  action  with  the  help  of  Denver 
police  got  these  two  Representatives  back  in  time  for  the  Joint 
Session  which  was  to  be  held  at  twelve  o’clock  noon  the  next  day. 
Doctor  Wilson  got  Senator  Kime  restored  so  that  he  was  carried 
in  an  upholstered  chair  to  be  present  at  the  Joint  Session.  As  the 
voting  progressed,  two  Populists  voted  for  Thompson.  I  arose  and 
changed  my  vote  to  Beck  and  twelve  Republicans  did  likewise. 
Senator  Kime  voted  for  Beck.  As  no  Democrat  changed  to  Beck,  I 
immediately  moved  adjournment  and  Thompson  was  defeated  by 
one  vote.  The  Democrats  lost  the  opportunity  to  elect  George  T. 
Beck,  a  very  fine  and  able  gentleman,  as  Senator.  When  we  returned 
to  the  Senate  Chamber,  a  beautiful  Senate  Clerk  threw  her  arms 
around  me  and  kissed  me,  saying,  “I  owe  it  to  you  for  defeating 
Thompson!” 

At  the  afternoon  Session  the  following  men  were  appointed  as  a 
committee  for  the  Senate  to  investigate  the  matter  of  the  poisoning 
of  Senator  Kime:  F.  Chatterton,  Chairman;  Senators  DeForest  Rich¬ 
ards,  and  W.  H.  Holliday. 

The  Committee  held  numerous  sessions  and  heard  much  evidence. 
Judge  Willis  van  de  Vanter  appeared  for  the  prosecution  and  J.  C. 
Thompson  for  the  defense.  The  Committee  made  a  report  February 
18th,  stating  that  one  Senator  be  unseated.  In  the  meantime, 
another  had  left  the  state;  otherwise,  he  would  have  been  arrested. 
As  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  I  moved  that  this  Senator  be  brought 
to  the  President’s  desk  to  be  censured  for  his  actions  in  connection 
with  the  poisoning  of  Senator  Kime.  The  motion  was  adopted  and  he 
was  duly  censured.  I  made  this  motion  because  I  had  ascertained 
that  a  majority  would  not  vote  for  unseating  Kabis.  I  then  pre¬ 
sented  a  resolution  to  unseat  Senator  Kime  because  he  was  Post¬ 
master  at  Atlantic  City,  which  fact,  under  Sections  8  of  Article. Ill 
of  the  Wyoming  Constitution,  rendered  him  disqualified  for  a 
seat  in  the  Senate.  The  resolution  was  adopted  and  Mr.  Kime  retired 
from  the  Senate  Chamber. 

Mr.  Kime  would  have  been  unseated  on  the  first  day  of  the  Session, 
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Init  the  Democrats  and  Populists  in  the  House  threatened  that  if 

nreSentaTive°newhsy  W°U'u  arbitrarily  unseat  two  Republican  Rep¬ 
resentatives  We  knew  the  Democrats  were  determined  to  elect  a 

.  mociaric  Urnted  States  Senator  and  regardless  of  illegality  of  any 

action  on  their  part  (as  illustrated  by  the  unseating  of  Mr  Scott)7 

!eysem°bl  “7  T  RePublican  Representatives  without  even 

Session  n  anng'  This  would’  thereby-  make  the  Joint 

creatine  ,  "I  2 •  Democrats’  20  Republicans,  and  6  Populists;  thus 
oeating  a  situation  subject  to  many  kinds  of  chancery. 

prmfosedTh'!18-  °f  February . 3  at  tbe  Republican  Conference,  I 
lote  for  ri  r  SLnCe  U  W3S  evldent  we  woulcl  not  get  the  Populist’s 
it?em  pC  ik,'  hat  we  cast  the  solid  Republican  vote  for  some  prom- 

,,  tl  relv  tan  CaC  l  day-  My  Pr°P°sal  was  approved  and  I 

one  to  he  7  iTflnatS  Mn  J°hn  C-  Davis  of  Rawlins  as  the  first 
ol  d,eV  i  r  f°r'  He  Was  selected-  1  immediately  contacted  two 

HaiTv  Aalrh"  C°Unty  DfTCradc  RePresentatives:  George  Wren  and 
T  hese  two  ap"}an’  and  they  aSrecd  to  change  their  votes  to  Davis. 
Renuhl  ge"tleme"  sat  next  to  me  in  the  Joint  Session.  The 

uere  'rvl5  '  X°ted  f°r  Davis'  1  turned  to  Mr.  Wren  and  whis- 

Ihen  a  n  UP’  ef°r8e’.  and  change  y°ur  vote  ”  He  started  to  rise 
w  a  Demo,crat  favoring  Beck  said  to  him,  “Sit  down  you  S  B  ” 
Wren  dropped  to  his  seat.  He  told  me  later  that  a  gun  was  pressed 

vote Tfo^Mr  D  6  ^  T°uW  sh°0t’  Had  Wre"  and  Chapman 
ted  for  Mr.  Davis;  he  would  have  been  elected.  At  each  of  the 

sticceeding  voting  days  the  Republicans  voted  for  some  prominent 

steadfast^11'  me"  f  T-*7  qUaner  °f  the  State’  but  tbe  “PoPs"  stood 
steadfast  by  one  of  their  own  members.  r 

Then  came  the  evening  before  the  last  day  of  the  Session.  At  the 

vn£!Jbf1Can  Conference,  Mr.  Timothy  F.  Burke  stated  that  we  had 

ted  foi  many  Repubhcans  and  that  it  was  only  fair  that  we  so 

compliment  Mr  Warren.  I  stated  that  it  could  not  be  done!  al  five 

f  us  were  pledged  not  to  cast  a  vote  for  Warren.  Later  in  the 

T!'l,bV  W?S  advlsed  tbat  a  dinner  was  in  progress  at  the  home  of 
Hugo  Donzelman  and  that  a  number  of  Democrats  from  the  coal  mine 
districts  were  in  attendance.  I  then  knew  why  Burke  had  proposed  a 
solid  Republican  vote  “as  a  compliment  to  Warren  ” 

About  eleven-thirty  that  evening  Donzelman  came  to  me  in  the 

Hnffm°  P.K  In'ei~°cean  Hotel  and  suggested  that  he  and  I  go  to 
HofTman  Bros  Restaurant  for  a  Dutch  lunch,  f  said,  “All  right-  let 

me  get  my  colleague.”  “No,”  Donzelman  said.  “Let’s  go  alone.” 

°  rC  rT  l°ia  Sma11  r°°m  in  tbe  restaurant.  Many  Legislators  ate 
midnight  lunches  there.  We  ordered  beer  and  sandwiches  and  talked 

Senatorial  politics.  When  lunch  was  concluded,  I  ordered  cigars 

which  Hoffman  bought.  I  placed  a  silver  dollar  on  the  tray  and  rose 

to  leave.  Donzelman  rose;  swept  my  dollar  off  the  tray;  took  from  his 
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pocket  a  very  large  roll  of  crisp,  new  Treasury  notes  and  said,  “I 
have  money  to  pay  for  everything."  I  looked  him  in  the  eye  and 
said,  “General,  I  think  it  is  time  for  me  to  go."  I  returned  to  the 
hotel  and  in  a  few  moments  my  four  associates  entered  the  Capitol 
Avenue  door  and  called  for  me  from  back  of  the  stairway.  I  went 
to  them  and  B.  B.  Brooks  said,  “Chat,  we  have  agreed  to  vote  for 
Warren  if  every  other  Republican  will  do  so."  I  looked  at  them 
with  astonishment  and  said,  “Well,  you  are  a  fine  bunch,  but  if  it 
requires  every  Republican  vote  in  order  to  fulfill  your  promise,  you 
can  go  home  clean,  for  I  will  never  go  back  on  Carbon  County." 
DeForest  Richards  said,  “Good  boy;  we  can  go  home  with  a  clean 
record." 

The  next  day  we  five  voted  for  Clarence  D.  Clark  and  the  session 
adjourned  without  electing  a  United  States  Senator.  Governor  John 
E.  Osborn  appointed  A.  C.  Bickwirth  of  Evanston  to  succeed  Warren, 
but  the  United  States  Senate  refused  to  seat  him.  As  a  consequence, 
for  two  years  Honorable  Joseph  M.  Carey  was  Wyoming's  lone 
Senator. 

Upon  reconvening  of  the  House,  a  digruntled  Democrat  moved 
that  the  House  adjourn  sine  die.  The  motion  carried  and  conse¬ 
quently  many  bills,  some  of  which  were  very  important,  and  some 
which  were  on  second  and  third  reading,  died.  About  one  o’clock, 
one  of  the  Democrats  returned  to  the  House  Chamber.  Finding  it 
vacant,  except  for  the  Chief  Clerk,  he  asked  the  man  when  the  House 
would  reconvene.  The  Clerk  told  him  the  House  would  not  re¬ 
convene,  as  it  had  adjourned  sine  die;  whereupon  the  disgruntled 
Democrat  said,  “I  thought  sine  die  meant  to  adjourn  for  dinner!" 

The  Legislature  convened  in  1895.  It  elected  Clarence  D.  Clark 
and  F.  E.  Warren  United  States  Senators;  thus,  Joseph  M.  Carey,  who 
had  secured  Statehood  for  Wyoming,  was  side-tracked  because  he  had 
stood  and  fought  for  the  Gold  Standard.  Warren’s  defeat  in  1893 
relieved  him  of  taking  a  stand  for  gold  as  against  silver— sixteen  to 
one.  Carey  was  honest.  However,  because  I  had  been  the  leader  for 
the  defeat  of  the  “machine,"  for  many  years  thereafter  many  stones 
were  placed  in  my  pathway. 

At  this  session,  by  request  of  my  Rawlins  constituents,  I  secured 
a  transfer  in  the  location  of  the  State  Penitentiary  at  Laramie  to 
the  City  of  Rawlins. 

At  the  Carbon  County  Republican  Convention  in  1894,  I  was  nom¬ 
inated  as  the  candidate  for  County  and  Prosecuting  Attorney.  During 
the  campaign,  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  go  to  Dixon,  on  Litttle 
Snake  River,  near  the  north  boundary  line  of  Colorado.  At  this 
time  this  section  was  an  almost  solid  Democratic  precinct  and  a  tough 
territory.  The  notorious  Butch  Cassidy  Robber  Gang  often  outfitted 
there.  My  opponent,  Charles  E.  Blydenburgh,  had  made  a  \ery 
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liwDavidH  nX  ,<l"alification  for  position.  My  law  part- 
,  David  H.  Craig,  and  Hugo  Donzelman,  of  Cheyenne,  were  billed 

ronhle  r  T  X  u6re  adv'Sed  nOC  to  take  the  >risk  of  feared 
uble  which  might  be  muted  out  to  us.  However,  we  went-  arriv- 

8  3  I?lx,°"  ln  the  late  afternoon.  That  evening,  the  school  house 

wallPWhen  te  T ‘'X'  W<?  ^  ^  °n  3  bench  a8ainst  the  north 

the  front  row  of  sj^ctators.10  SPe3k’  °Ur  k"e€S  'he  knees  of 

Craiff6  Heh^eakf  X  my  Sc°tchIrish  Law  Partner,  David  H. 
fi  ,a,g'  Ie  had  a  Scottish  accent.  Several  times  during  his  speech  a 

fiddler  drew  a  long  “cat-call”  across  his  fiddle.  The  next  speate  was 

Donzelman  a  heavy-set  German  with  a  heavy  German  accent  There 

X  :Xy“TadCalh”  ”ndle  fiddle-  Ic  turn  to  speak.  I  had 

"cat  rad”’  ,1 X  ,‘T  Gemlemen<”  when  there  was  a  long-drawn 
Here  is  an  A  16  ~d  3  strong  volce  exclaimed,  “Thank  God! 

precinct  on  ElerC  Jher(,we,c  no  m°re  “cat-calls.”  I  carried  the 

elected  a  d  ,  "  Day-the  only  Republican  to  do  so.  1  was 

ejected,  and  reelected  in  1896. 

When  I  attended  the  Franklin  Public  School  in  Washington  D  C 

S i'"  Sco,“'  j™  **»>  ”h.»i 

and  told  the  students  about  the  great  West.  The  dav  after  the 
campaign  meeting,  I  saw  Mr.  Baker  crossing  the  street  f  recogni  ed 

'm  of  the  Washington  incident.  It  pleased  him  very  much 
and  we  had  a  very  pleasant  talk.  I  am  sure  he  voted  for  me 

DistticfoXhTch  C7’rhUdr  16586  Kni§'U’  JudgC  °f  the  Third  Jfclicial 

ment  to  theWv  C°Unty  was  3  Part"  was  offered  an  appoint¬ 

ment  to  the  Wyoming  Supreme  Court.  He  said  that  he  would  accept 

it  on  conchfon  that  he  be  allowed  to  name  me  as  his  successor 

rhis  he  did;  the  Machine,  led  by  Judge  Lacey,  U.P.R.R  Attorney 


CHAPTER  VI 
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The  Republican  State  Convention  and  the  Judicial  District  Con¬ 
ventions  in  1898  met  in  Douglas,  Converse  County,  Wyoming. 

At  the  request  of  the  Republican  Central  Committee  of  Carbon 
County,  I  appeared  at  the  Judicial  Convention  for  the  Third  Judicial 
District  (composed  of  Carbon,  Sweetwater  and  Uinta  Counties) 
with  the  solid  Carbon  County  delegation  for  my  nomination  as  the 
Republican  candidate  for  District  Judge.  But  we  found  the  Machine 
had  secured  every  delegate  from  Carbon  County  residents.  There¬ 
fore,  as  a  protest  against  such  unfair  Machine  work,  the  Carbon 
delegation  did  not  attend  the  convention. 

The  state  Convention  devoted  the  first  day  to  organization  and 
committee  work.  That  night,  as  I  was  preparing  to  retire,  Charles 
W.  Burdick,  Secretary  of  State,  entered  my  room  and  said,  “Chat,  if 
you  will  accept  the  nomination  for  Secretary  of  State,  the  nomination 
will  be  made  unanimously.  DeForest  Richards  desires  you  for  the 
position.”  (In  Wyoming  the  Secretary  of  State  is  also  Lieutenant 
Governor.)  I  was  dumbfounded!  I  was  thus  placed  at  the  cross¬ 
roads  and  in  that  night’s  dreams  there  came  to  me  the  “Musing  of 
the  Elephant”  that  says:  “Many  bones  are  found  at  the  forks  of  the 
toad,  all  forsooth  and  because  it  requires  big  men,  strong  men  and 
courageous  men  to  arrive  at  a  decision  when  sniffing  the  ambient  air 
for  a  waterhole.” 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Richards  sent  word  that  he  desired  to  see 
me.  After  much  argument  and  urging,  I  consented  to  accept  the 
nomination.  That  was  my  great  mistake.  While  I  did  not  leave  my 
“bones  at  the  forks  of  the  road,”  I  lost  the  “waterhole”  I  had  been 
“sniffing  the  ambient  air  for”— the  Judicial  Bunch. 

That  afternoon  DeForest  Richards  and  I  respectively  were  unani¬ 
mously  nominated  as  the  Republican  candidates  for  Governor  and 
Secretary  of  State. 

In  1898  the  only  railroads  in  Wyoming  were  the  Union  Pacific, 
near  the  south  boundary  of  the  state,  running  through  the  counties 
of  Laramie,  Albany,  Carbon,  Sweetwater,  and  Uinta;  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern,  near  the  southern  borders  of  the  counties  of  Converse, 
on  into  Natrona  for  about  twelve  miles  to  Casper;  the  Burlington, 
entering  the  state  at  the  Southeast  corner  of  Weston,  County,  run¬ 
ning  north  to  Newcastle,  about  seven  miles  west  of  South  Dakota, 
thence  westerly  through  the  Southwest  corner  of  Crook  County  and 
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into  Sheridan  County  to  the  City  of  Sheridan,  fifteen  miles  south  of 

t  °nnnana'  Iher.fore>  we  had  a  sparsely  settled  virgin  territory  of 
44.000  square  miles  north  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  tier  of  coun¬ 
ties  to  campaign  in.  This  territory  was  larger  than  the  combined 
.11  ca  of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey  and  Rhode  Island.  We  traveled  entirely  over  rough  ruttv 

"•agon  roads;  often  through  gumbo  flats  and  over  mountain  ranges 
or  ten  thousand  foot  elevation,  b 

Mr  Richards  sent  a  fine  team  of  mares  to  a  ranch  near  Hyattville  in 
tg  Horn  County.  He  brought  back  a  small  team  of  mules  to  Casper- 
inched  them  to  a  ball  bearing  buckboard  and  wired  me  to  join 
him  at  Rongis  on  the  Sweetwater  River  in  Fremont  County  on  the 
tenth  day  of  September  1898.  I  boarded  the  Lander  bound  Con¬ 
cord  Coach  at  Rawlins  and  after  a  day  and  night  ride  arrived  at 
Kongis.  Here  I  became  a  mule  driver  as  well  as  a  candidate  and  we 
staited  our  fifteen  hundred  mile  campaign  trek.  We  had  a  grub 
box  containing  canned  goods  and  other  food;  water  bag;  a  sack  of 
oats;  lantern;  fur  coats,  buffalo  robe  and  a  bedroll  for  two- thus  we 
were  prepeared  to  camp  out. 

From  Rongis,  we  drove  over  the  abandoned  old  Oregon  or  Mormon 
and  Pony  Express  trail  through  the  South  Pass  (where  the  first 
white  women— in  1836  looked  on  the  Pacific  Slope)  and  on  to  South 
Pass  City,  a  gold  mining  camp  established  in  1868.  Here  we  made 
our  first  bid  for  votes.  We  met  many  old  time  gold  miners 
and  heard  many  hopeful  prognostications  for  the  future  of  the  camp- 
these  all  totalled  to  the  old  saying-“The  next  shot  will  hit  the  pay  ” 
The  next  morning  we  started  to  climb  the  steep,  rough  road  up  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  a  point  of  9000  foot  eleva¬ 
tion.  This  was  a  tough  up-grade  on  the  way  to  Lander.  We  had  come 
by  way  of  Atlantic  City  and  Miners’  Delight,  which  was  an  old  min- 
trig  camp.  There  we  had  a  late  lunch  with  Senator  Kime,  who  had 
been  in  the  Senate  Session  of  1893  with  Mr.  Richards  and  myself. 

From  here  we  took  the  down-grade  of  the  northern  slope  and  stayed 
overnight  at  a  ranch  in  the  Red  Canyon.  While  the  mountain  climb¬ 
ing  was  a  tough  task  for  the  mules,  we  enjoyed  the  soul  inspiring 

scenery.  Deer  and  elk  gave  us  a  once-over  scrutiny  and  fled  into  the 
forest. 

_  The  next  evening  we  arrived  in  Lander  which  had  a  population  of 
737  at  that  time.  There  we  spoke  and  danced  until  well  past  mid¬ 
night.  In  all  the  early  campaigns  there  was  a  dance  after  the  candi¬ 
dates  had  orated.  As  Mr.  Richards  was  not  able  to  dance,  I  had  to  do 
the  honors  for  the  next  forty-five  rallies.  This  was  quite  a  task;  but 
it  would  have  been  discourteous  not  to  honor  every  lady  with  at  least 
one  request  for  the  “pleasure  of  a  dance.”  Fortunately,  some  of  the 
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ladies  did  not  dance,  so  I  would  sit  those  dances  out  with  the  ladies 
in  animated  conversation. 

In  the  morning  we  were  taken  on  a  tour  of  the  business  district 
and  were  introduced  to  all  the  business  men.  In  the  afternoon  we 
visited  two  outlying  districts. 

The  next  two  days  were  to  be  spent  traversing  the  Shoshone  Indian 
Reservation.  The  first  day  we  drove  over  eighteen  miles  of  good 
military  road  via  Fort  Washakie  (The  Shoshone  Indian  Agency)  to 
J.  B.  Keaner’s  Ranch  in  Big  Wind  River  located  thirty  miles  north  of 
Riverton’s  present  location.  From  there  to  the  Keaner  Ranch  for  a 
distance  of  twenty-five  miles,  the  road  was  rocky  and  rutty  and  in 
some  places  indistinct,  so  we  had  an  Indian  Guide  to  pilot  us  from 
the  main  road  to  a  point  where  we  could  ford  the  Big  Wind  River  to 
the  Ranch.  At  this  point,  the  Indian  gave  several  loud  calls.  Finally 
Mr.  Keaner  came  from  the  house  to  the  bank  of  the  river  and  directed 
the  way  through  the  angling  ford;  however,  we  shipped  considerable 
water  while  fording.  We  stopped  here  overnight  with  our  bed  rolls, 
which  we  spread  on  the  floor  of  a  bunk  house. 

Mrs.  Keaner  was  the  daughter  of  the  old  Scout,  Jim  Baker,  and  a 
Shoshone  squaw.  They  and  their  children  owned  several  allotments 
of  fine  river  bottom  land  which  constituted  the  ranch. 

Mrs.  Keaner  prepared  a  fine  elk  meat  supper  for  us.  Mr.  Keaner 
gave  us  some  valuable  history  and  pointers  regarding  the  potentiali¬ 
ties  of  the  Reservation  north  of  the  river  which  were  very  helpful  to 
us  later  in  securing  the  opening  of  that  section  for  settlement.  That 
area  of  some  million  acres  is  now  one  of  the  richest  sections  of  the 
state,  with  300,000  acres  under  irrigation  or  with  oil,  natural  gas,  and 
coal  production. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Keaner  accompanied  us  to  the  top  of  a 
high  hill.  After  calling  our  attention  to  a  distant  mountain  as  a 
guiding  land-mark,  he  pointed  out  an  unmarked  course  where  we 
would  find  a  road  at  a  distance  of  approximately  ten  miles.  We  were 
to  follow  this  road  over  the  Owl  Creek  Mountains  via  the  Mexican 
Pass  of  6300  ft.  elevation  for  fifty  miles  to  the  year-old  town  of  Ther- 
mopolis.  This  course  was  over  gumbo  and  salt  sage  flats,  sandstone 
ridges,  mountains  and  twenty  miles  of  powdery  red  earth  in  the  Red 
Canyon  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountains. 

In  making  this  journey,  we  passed  over  what  is  now  known  as  the 
“Riverton  Irrigation  Project.”  The  road  over  the  Owl  Creek  Moun¬ 
tains  was  so  steep  and  rocky  that  the  mules  could  not  pull  the  buck- 
board  with  us  riding.  Mr.  Richards  walked  behind  the  buckboard, 
steadying  himself  by  holding  on  the  tail  gate,  and  I  led  the  mules  for 
a  distance  of  five  miles  up  the  mountain.  The  north  side  of  the 
country  had  a  gentle  slope  over  powdery  red  earth.  We  arrived  at 
Thermopolis,  only  a  few  minutes  before  we  were  scheduled  to  speak 
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in  the  school  house  and  we  were  unrecognizably  painted  red.  We 
hurriedly  washed,  changed  clothes,  and  after  swallowing  a  cup  of 
coffee,  began  our  speaking  stunt  followed  by  a  night  of  dancing. 

As  the  old  makeshift  bridge  over  the  Big  Horn  River  to  the 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs  had  been  washed  out  by  a  spring  flood,  we 
weie  urged  to  inspect  the  site  and  to  enlist  our  influence  for  a  state 
appropriation  for  an  adequate  bridge.  We  spent  the  day  inspecting 
the  site.  In  1902  the  steel  bridge  was  built. 

The  next  day  we  started  on  a  two-day  drive  north  to  Basin,  Bio 
Horn  County,  on  the  Big  Horn  River.  This  drive  was  over  desert 
country  dobe,  greasewood  flats  and  gypsum  beds  where  the  mules 
scuffed  up  great  clouds  of  white  dust  rising  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet 
Looking  backward,  we  could  see  our  dust  line  still  marked  in  the  sky 
for  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  more. 

The  road  was  near  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  On  the  west  loomed 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  on  the  east  the  Big  Horn  Mountains.  As 
we  jogged  along  we  were  entertained  by  varying  scenes  of  grandeur, 
mud  holes,  prairie  dogs,  sage  chickens  and  wide  expanses  of  plains. 
Several  times  bands  of  antelope,  sometimes  100  or  more,  having  been 
to  the  river  for  a  drink,  crossed  the  road  at  a  speed  of  fifty  miles  an 
hour  and  disappeared  over  a  hill  or  into  a  depression  a  mile  or  more 
to  the  west.  There  was  not  a  house  between  the  two  towns,  so  when 
sunset  came,  we  camped  on  a  sand  bar  near  the  river.  We  fed  oats  to 
the  mules  and  tied  them  to  cottonwood  trees.  We  cooked  supper  and 
spread  our  bed  roll  on  the  sand  and  said  good  night;  but  it  was  not  a 
good  night.  Although  it  was  too  late  in  the  fall  for  rattlesnakes,  the 
coyotes  howled  and  a  big  owl  hooted  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the 

river.  Our  weight  gradually  sank  us  in  the  "soft”  sand  and  in  the 
morning  we  were  stiff  and  sore. 

At  the  peep  of  day  we  made  coffee,  ate  a  frying  pan  breakfast, 
hitched  up  the  mules  and  arrived  in  Basin  about  four  o’clock.  We 
took  a  nap  to  prepare  for  the  night's  speaking  and  dancing.  We  spent 
the  next  day  visiting  the  business  men  and  learning  about  the  poten¬ 
tial  resources  of  the  vicinity  and  the  special  desires  of  the  people. 

The  mules  were  very  weary  and  the  “roads”  bad,  but  the  next  day 
we  hired  a  man  with  a  team  and  lumber  wagon  to  convey  us  to  Cody 
Cody  had  recently  been  founded  by  Buffalo  Bill  on  the  Shoshone 
River  (then  known  by  the  Indian  name  as  the  “Stinking  Water”)  at 
the  eastern  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  That  was  surely  a  lumber- 
wagon  lide.  Here  I  boarded  the  mail  carrier’s  buckboard  for 
Meeteetse,  thirty  miles  south  of  Cody,  where  I  was  billed  for  a  speech 
that  evening.  I  did  not  arrive  until  ten  o’clock,  but  the  audience  was 
still  waiting-having  entertained  themselves  by  dancing.  I  returned 

to  Cody  and  Mr.  Richards  and  I  spent  a  day  hobnobbing  with  the 
citizens. 
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Next  morning  we  started  for  a  small  Mormon  community  called 
Burlington,  on  the  Greybull  River,  forty  miles  from  Cody  by  means 
of  more  lumberwagon  jolts.  Our  driver  tried  to  persuade  us  not  to 
go  to  Burlington,  as  the  Mormom  Bishop  was  hostile  and  our  driver 
feared  there  might  be  trouble.  However,  we  talked  the  Bishop  and 
his  flock  into  a  tolerant  frame  of  mind  and  spent  a  pleasant  evening 
and  drove  on  to  Basin  after  eleven  o’clock  that  night.  Early  the  next 
morning  we  hitched  upour  rested  mules  and  that  evening  arrived  at 
the  ranch  near  Hyattville,  where  we  exchanged  the  mules  for  Mr. 
Richard’s  fine  team  of  mares  and  the  next  morning  we  started  for 
Sheridan. 

The  road  from  Hyattville  to  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  was  largely 
through  bad  lands  of  gumbo  and  disintegrated  volcanic  refuse.  The 
mountain  road  over  the  summit  pass  at  10,000  foot  elevation,  near 
Cloud  Peak,  was  a  hard  pull.  I  doubt  that  the  mules  could  have 
negotiated  the  climb.  Just  at  dusk  we  arrived  at  the  half-way  Road 
House  Station  consisting  of  one  large  room,  a  barn  and  a  stack  of 
hay.  The  room  furniture  consisted  of  a  cook  stove,  two  chairs,  a 
small  table,  and  a  narrow  bunk.  The  attendant  said  he  was  “about 
out  of  grub,  only  had  cold  boiled  potatoes  and  sowbelly.”  This  was 
not  an  inviting  prospect,  so  we  brought  in  our  grub  box  and  treated 
him  and  ourselves  to  supper;  then  arranged  our  bed  roll  on  the  lee 
side  of  the  hay  stack.  Shortly  thereafter  there  arrived  a  contingent 
of  Democratic  candidates  consisting  of  Horace  C.  Alger,  candidate 
for  Governor;  Charles  E.  Blydenburg,  candidate  for  Supreme 
Court  Judge;  David  Miller,  candidate  for  Secretary  of  State,  and 
several  others  on  their  way  to  Basin.  We  were  all  acquainted  so  in¬ 
dulged  in  jollying  each  other,  especially  as  to  how  to  share  the  two 
chairs  for  the  night’s  rest.  These  gentlemen  had  no  bed  rolls.  Finally 
Mr.  Richards  and  I  rose  from  the  two  chairs,  wished  our  opponents 
a  good  night’s  sleep  and  retired  to  our  bed  roll  at  the  haystack. 

Early  the  next  morning,  after  breakfast  from  our  grub  box,  we 
proceeded  down  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains  on  our  way  to 
Sheridan.  At  a  point  about  four  miles  from  the  station,  a  large  brown 
bear  crossed  the  road  about  two  hundred  feet  ahead  of  us.  The  mares 
did  not  like  his  appearance  and  I  had  trouble  in  preventing  them 
from  bolting  into  the  timber.  Near  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  near 
the  East  Fork  of  Goose  Creek,  we  met  a  four-horse  freight  outfit 
bound  for  Basin.  The  next  day  word  came  to  Sheridan  that  a  heavy 
blizzard  (the  night  after  the  day  we  came  down  the  mountains)  had 
stalled  the  freight  team  we  met,  and  the  driver  had  perished.  Had  we 
been  a  day  late,  that  might  have  been  our  fate,  too.  October  moun¬ 
tain  storms  often  come  without  warning,  are  severe  and  sometimes 
disastrous. 

We  remained  in  Sheridan  (the  home  of  Mr.  Richard’s  opponent) 
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a  few  days  as  headquarters  for  driving  to  several  outlying  districts  in 
the  county  where  we  preached  the  gospel  of  Republicanism.  One 
point  of  interest  was  the  site  of  the  Battle  of  Tongue  River— General 
Connor  vs.  Black  Bear  and  Old  Devil— the  site  of  the  Town  of  Ran- 
chester.  Then  we  drove  to  Buffalo  in  Johnson  County.  The  road 
passes  through  a  very  picturesque  territory  and  by  several  historic 
points;  the  site  of  the  historic  Fort  Fetterman  Massacre  in  1866;  the 
site  of  old  Fort  Phil  Kearney,  1866;  the  site  of  the  “Wagon  Box" 
fight  vs.  Chief  Red  Cloud  in  1867;  Lake  DeSmet,  discovered  by  Father 
DeSmet  about  1840;  and  Fort  McKinney  in  1876. 

At  Buffalo  we  were  met  with  a  friendly  gesture  by  only  one  person 
—the  chairman  of  the  Republican  County  Committee.  Here  we  were 
politically  ostracized  because  of  the  still  smoldering  anger  of  the 
people  as  a  result  of  the  Cattlemens  Raid  on  the  Cowboy  Rustlers  in 
1892.  We  were  billed  to  speak  that  evening  in  the  Court  House  at 
eight  o'clock.  At  that  hour,  in  company  with  the  County  Chairman, 
we  went  to  the  empty  court  room,  sat  there  reminiscing  until  ten 
o’clock.  Not  a  person  had  appeared.  This  was  our  first  knock-down, 
but  we  survived  the  count.  (After  we  had  been  in  office  1899-1901, 
Governor  Richards  and  I  were  invited  by  the  “City  Dads"  of  Buffalo 
to  a  banquet  to  be  given  in  our  honor.  Our  train  to  Clearmont  was 
late.  From  there  to  Buffalo  was  a  thirty-mile  drive  up  Clear  Creek,  so 
we  did  not  arrive  until  one  o’clock  A.M.;  but  to  our  surprise,  the 
banquet  was  waiting!  We  had  a  gay  time  until  sunup  when  we  retired 
for  a  few  hours’  nap.  We  had  won  the  respect  of  the  Johnson  County 
people. 

The  next  town  to  visit  was  Sundance  in  Crook  County  about  fifteen 
miles  from  the  South  Dakota  western  boundary  line.  This  was  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  145  miles  east  of  a  desert  terrain,  fording  Womans  Creek, 
Powder  River  and  Belle  Fourehe  River  and  via  the  hamlets  of  Gillette 
and  Moorcroft  and  the  Devil’s  Tower.  We  spent  two  nights  camping 
out.  On  arriving  at  Sundance,  we  were  advised  that  the  people  at 
Beulah,  twenty  miles  northeast  of  Sundance,  would  be  offended  if 
we  did  not  pay  them  a  visit.  As  our  time  was  growing  short  for  the 
buckboard  trip,  we  decided  that  Mr.  Richards  should  carry  on  the 
rally  at  Sundance  and  I  go  at  once  to  Beulah.  I  hired  a  saddle  horse 
and  made  the  ride  in  quick  time,  spent  the  time  from  five  o’clock 
until  nine  interviewing  the  people;  then,  under  the  starlit  night,  rode 
back  to  Sundance. 

The  next  day  we  drove  through  the  picturesque  Black  Hills  ter¬ 
ritory  to  Newcastle.  We  arrived  about  noon.  As  we  entered  the  hotel 
we  were  met  by  a  bevy  of  ladies  (evidently  a  pre-arranged  affair)  who 
very  urgently  solicited  us  for  contributions  to  some  church  or  charity 
enterprise.  Well,  we  were  on  a  spot;  this  was  the  first  time  we  had 
been  touched  and  it  was  a  ticklish  situation.  We  would  be  open  to 
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criticism  whether  we  complied  or  did  not  contribute.  We  could  not 
conjecture  whether  or  not  it  was  a  political  trick,  possibly  to  subject 
us  to  a  charge  of  bribery  for  votes.  We  were  strangers  in  a  strange 
place.  Our  one  evening  stand  in  Newcastle  cost  us  plenty! 

The  next  day  we  drove  to  Cambria  Coal  Mines  where  we  found 
Frank  W.  Mondell  in  charge.  We  met  many  of  the  miners  as  we 
walked  a  mile  or  so  into  the  coal  mine  drift.  We  had  lunch  in  the 
dining  room  and  started  on  the  last  day’s  drive  to  Lusk  on  the 
C.  8c  N.  W.  R.  R.,  in  what  was  then  known  as  Converse  County.  The 
next  day  we  started  the  campaign  on  the  railroads.  First  we  went  to 
Pocatello,  Idaho,  where  we  hired  a  team  and  wagon  to  take  us  into 
the  Star  Valley.  This  was  a  large  Mormon  settlement.  We  passed 
through  five  towns,  involving  a  five-day  trip  of  300  miles;  twice  cross¬ 
ing  the  Caribou  Mountains.  After  this  we  spent  twenty  days  and 
nights  seesawing  up  and  down  the  railroad  in  order  to  cover  engage¬ 
ments  in  the  towns  on  the  Union  Pacific  line.  This  involved  night 
travel. 

The  1500-mile  buckboard  trip  had  revealed  to  us  great  opportu¬ 
nities  for  agricultural  development  of  one  million  acres  of  fertile 
land  by  the  diversion  through  large  canals  of  the  waters  of  Big  Wind 
River  in  Fremont  County;  the  Big  Horn,  Greybull,  and  Shoshone 
Rivers  in  the  Big  Horn  County— a  territory  embracing  12,096  square 
miles.  In  1920  this  was  divided  into  Hot  Springs,  Washakie,  Park  and 
Big  Horn  Counties.  Mr.  Richards  and  I  resolved  that,  if  we  were 
elected,  we  would  devote  our  efforts  to  the  opening  of  that  portion 
of  the  Shoshone  Indian  Reservation  north  of  Big  Wind  River.  We 
concluded  that  about  1,300,000  acres  were  prone  to  settlement  and 
furthering  the  reclamation  of  300,000  acres  thereof,  and  for  securing 
construction  of  irrigation  canals  for  the  settlement  and  reclamation 
of  about  800,000  acres  in  what  was  then  Big  Horn  County.  We  were 
elected  in  1898  and  again  in  1902.  As  a  result  for  our  efforts,  more 
than  1,000,000  acres  have  been  settled  and  reclaimed  for  agricultural 
purposes.  This  resulted  in  the  building  of  the  towns  of  Riverton, 
Shoshoni  and  Pavillion  in  Fremont  County;  Worland,  Byron,  Cowley, 
Lovell,  Garland  and  Powell  in  what  was  then  Big  Horn  County;  and 
many  hamlets  between  these.  Governor  DeForest  Richards’  admin¬ 
istration  accomplished  more  for  the  agricultural  settlement  and  for 
the  livestock  interests  of  Wyoming  than  any  other  administration  up 
to  date— largely  as  the  result  of  that  1500-mile  trip. 
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THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


The  Legislature  met  on  the  second  Thursday  in  January,  1899. 
Among  the  Acts  that  specially  referred  to  my  office,  one  authorized 
me  to  publish  and  distribute  a  pamphlet  to  give  a  concise  statement 
of  the  State’s  resources.  I,  at  once,  got  in  touch  with  reliable  persons 
in  each  county  who  could  assist  me  in  gathering  facts  relative  to  the 
resources  of  their  county.  This  covered  a  territory  276  miles  north 
and  south  by  355  miles  east  and  west,  d  he  result  was  a  pamphlet 
entitled  “The  State  of  Wyoming”  consisting  of  130  pages  and  many 
fine  pictures.  The  legislatures  of  1901  and  1904  each  reauthorized  the 
publication  of  the  pamphlet.  I  made  additional  research  for  these 
issues  and  produced  the  pamphlet  in  1904,  containing  150  pages  and 
numerous  valuable  pictures. 

Another  Act  which  was  constituted  appointed  J.  A.  Van  Orsdel  and 
me  as  committee  to  revise  and  publish  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1899. 
As  there  was  no  provision  for  pay  for  this  work  and  I  was  an  employee 
of  the  state,  the  only  thing  Van  Orsdel  did  in  this  matter  was  to  sign 
his  name  to  the  certificate  of  authentication.  With  the  help  of  three 
stenographers,  some  consultations  with  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  with  printers,  I  revised,  compiled,  indexed  and  published 
the  Revision.  The  State  paid  the  printers’  charges. 

To  solve  the  land  leasing  question  required  considerable  Yankee 
tact.  Under  the  Act  of  Congress  admitting  the  Territory  of  Wyoming 
as  a  State  on  July  10,  1890,  the  State  acquired  4,137,087  acres.  This 
land  was  selected  largely  on  behalf  of  livestock  interests  for  grazing 
purposes;  therefore,  we  were  confronted  with  rivalry  and  questions  of 
equity  and  of  income.  The  lessees  of  the  grazing  lands  had  secured 
springs  and  water  holes  before  the  leasing  act,  and  after  the  passage 
of  the  act,  secured  the  selection  of  large  tracts  within  which  they  con¬ 
trolled  the  stock  water.  This  gave  them  a  monopoly  and  when  the 
five-year  lease  came  up  for  renewal,  the  Board  was  confronted  with 
either  refusal  to  renew  or  the  lowering  of  rental  price. 

The  revenues  from  leases,  oil  and  natural  gas  royalties,  coal  and 
minerals,  and  from  the  sales  of  lands,  went  to  a  permanent  fund. 
Only  the  interest  thereon  went  to  the  support  of  schools,  university 
and  State  institutions.  These  leasing  revenues  have  steadily  increased 
until  now  they  total  more  than  $2,000,000.00  per  year. 

We  soon  began  a  movement  for  the  opening  for  settlement  of  that 
portion  of  the  Shoshone  Indian  Reservation  north  and  west  of  the 
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Big  Wind  River  in  Fremont  County,  embracing  over  1,300,000  acres 
of  agricultural,  grazing,  mineral,  oil,  gas  and  coal  lands.  We  met 
concerted  opposition  by  the  livestock  industry;  especially  by  sheep- 
growers,  as  they  had  for  many  years  leased  these  lands  from  the  In¬ 
dian  Department  for  grazing  purposes.  We  enlisted  the  assistance  of 
Wyoming’s  Congressional  delegation.  In  1904  the  government  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  securing  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  for  opening  the  land 
for  settlement.  This  was  ratified  by  Congress,  March  3,  1905  by  a 
lengthy  Act  (33  Stat.  1016)  for  disposition  of  the  land  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  “Homestead,  Townsite,  Coal  and  Mineral  Acts”  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Interior  Department  as  Trustee  for  the  Indians. 
The  land  was  not  opened  for  settlement  until  August  14,  1906. 

Many  serious  questions  came  before  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Reform.  We  found  that  the  State  Institutions  had  no  rules  gov¬ 
erning  their  operation  and  that  some  were  not  conducted  on  a  proper 
basis  of  economy.  Shortly  after  the  Legislature  adjourned  in  1899,  the 
Governor  and  I  visited  like  institutions  in  Colorado  and  Nebraska. 
On  our  return,  I  formulated  rules  to  govern  the  operation  of  each 
institution. 

The  duties  of  the  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform  were  many  and 
at  times  arduous.  Its  members  were  often  obliged  to  visit  the  various 
institutions  scattered  along  the  entire  length  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  in  the  state  and  as  far  north  as  Sheridan  and  Thermopolis 
where  the  State’s  Big  Hot  Springs  Sanitorium  is  located.  As  there 
was  no  railroad  to  Thermopolis  one  had  to  travel  by  Concord  Coach 
over  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  a  three-day  trip  which  required  camp¬ 
ing  out  two  nights.  There  was  no  pleasure  in  inspecting  hospitals, 
penitentiaries,  and  insane  asylums. 

About  a  year  after  the  Board  began  solving  the  numerous  questions 
presented  to  it,  a  situation  arose  involving  a  delicate  legal  question 
which  was  referred  to  the  Attorney  General,  J.  A.  Van  Orsdale,  for 
a  written  opinion.  Before  the  Board  met  to  consider  the  opinion,  I 
examined  it  very  closely  and  found  it  was  erroneous.  If  the  Board 
acted  as  therein  advised  each  member  would  be  held  personally  liable. 
At  the  Board  meeting,  I  pointed  out  this  fact  and  stated  that  it  should 
not  vote  for  the  action  advised  in  the  opinion.  The  Board  followed 
my  advice.  Thereafter,  no  question  was  ever  referred  to  the  Attorney 
General,  and  the  Governor  made  me  his  legal  adviser. 

Many  complicated  questions  came  before  the  State  Land  Board, 
of  which  the  Governor  and  I  were  the  majority.  These  problems  con¬ 
cerned:  1.  Leasing  of  State  Lands;  2.  Construction  of  Irrigation 
Systems  for  reclamation  of  large  tracts  of  land  to  be  segregated  to  the 
State  under  the  Carey  Act— an  Act  fathered  by  Senator  J.  M.  Carey 
of  Wyoming;  3.  Opening  of  the  Shoshone  Indian  Reservation  for 
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settlement;  and  4.  Taxation  of  the  mineral  products,  especially  coal, 
oil,  and  natural  gas. 

An  Act,  known  as  the  Carey  Act,  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
J.  M.  Carey  of  Wyoming,  which  was  approved  August  18,  1894.  The 
provisions  of  this  Act  were  accepted  by  the  Legislature  of  Wyoming 
in  1895.  The  first  segregation  of  32,427  acres  of  land  was  made  in 
January  1896,  under  the  Bench  Canal  in  Park  and  Big  Horn  Coun¬ 
ties,  west  of  the  town  of  Basin,  near  Burlington,  which  was  largely 
settled  by  Mormons.  The  Cody  segregation  of  26,429  acres  of  land- 
near  Cody,  Park  County,  was  made  in  March  1896,  but  the  Canal 
was  not  constructed  until  1910. 

There  were  twenty-six  segregations  of  land  made  during  the  two 
terms  for  which  Governor  Richards  and  I  were  elected— 1898  to  1907. 
These  segregations  were  for  various  acreages  varying  from  4,602  to 
335,905  acres  and  totaling  1,030,157  acres.  (See  list  of  these  in  the 
Appendix) 

Two  of  these  segregations  were  the  result  of  my  personal  activities, 
namely,  1.  The  Eden,  or  as  originally  called,  The  Big  Sandy,  was  for 
56,320  acres  in  Sweetwater  County;  2.  The  Wyoming  Central,  or  as 
later  designated,  The  Riverton  Project,  for  335,905  acres  in  Fremont 
County. 

In  1898,  a  segregation  for  20,559  acres  had  been  made  in  Big  Horn 
County  to  be  irrigated  from  the  Shoshone  River  by  a  Cincinnati 
organization.  This  organization  was  in  default— or,  financially  em¬ 
barrassed.  At  that  time,  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  funds  for  large 
irrigation  projects.  Having  knowledge  of  Mormon  colonization  pro¬ 
cesses  in  such  undertakings,  Governor  Richards  and  I,  in  January 
1900,  went  to  Salt  Lake  City.  After  several  interviews  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Mormon  Church,  Lorenzo  Snow,  and  his  advisors,  we 
succeeded  in  interesting  them  in  taking  over  the  Cincinnati  project. 
The  President  of  the  church,  in  February  1900,  sent  Apostle  W.  O. 
Woodruff  and  party  to  investigate  the  lands.  They  made  a  favorable 
report  to  the  President  of  the  Mormon  Church.  As  the  first  contin¬ 
gent  and  in  the  spring  of  1900,  Charles  A.  Welch,  an  accountant,  and 
some  two  hundred  colonists  arrived  on  the  land  May  29,  1900.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Land  Board  had  secured  cancellation  of  the  Cincinnati 
contract  and  a  new  contract  was  made  with  the  Mormon  organization 
and  the  water  rights  were  transferred  to  it.  A  contract  was  obtained 
for  the  Mormons  to  construct  a  highway  from  Cody  to  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  National  Park.  Another  was  obtained  to  grade  the  Burlington 
Railroad  line  from  a  point  in  Montana  to  Cody.  The  Mormons  di¬ 
vided  into  three  groups;  one  worked  on  the  Park  Road,  one  on  the 
railroad  grading,  and  one  on  the  Sidon  Canal.  The  funds  received 
for  the  Park  Road  and  Railroad  grading  maintained  the  canal  con¬ 
struction.  Byron  Sessions  was  a  very  able  and  splendid  character. 
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Under  his  guidance,  the  Park  Road,  Railroad  and  Canal  were  con¬ 
structed  on  time.  Gradually  the  lands  were  cultivated  and  the  Towns 
of  Byron,  Cowley  and  Lovell  built.  I  know  of  no  other  organization 
who  could  or  would  have  accomplished  such  an  undertaking. 

To  insure  success  in  promoting  the  twenty-six  segregations  required 
careful  investigation  by  the  Land  Board  of  the  proposal  for  a  con¬ 
tract  and  land  segregation  as  to:  1.  The  character  of  the  officials  of 
the  corporation;  2.  The  financial  resources  of  the  corporation;  3.  Ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  canal  survey;  4.  The  proposed  charge  to  the  settlers  for 
a  perpetual  water  right;  and  5.  As  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  water  sup¬ 
ply  for  the  acreage.  Many  difficult  and  trying  questions  confronted 
the  Board,  but  it  was  all  interesting  because  it  was  new  and  construc¬ 
tive.  It  resulted  in  changing  desert  lands  into  farmland  and  happy 
homes,  the  building  of  towns,  beet  sugar  factories,  and  the  creation  of 
industrial  prosperity  and  wealth. 

On  September  12,  1900,  I  married  Miss  Stella  Wyland— graduate  of 
Wellesley  College,  Massachusetts.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Christian  J.  Wyland,  a  banker  of  Harlan,  Iowa,  and  Mrs.  Amanda 
Henrietta-Dunnington-Wyland,  of  the  Dunnington  family  of  Mary¬ 
land  and  Virginia.  The  Dunnington  family  originally  owned  that 
part  of  Washigton,  D.  C.  on  the  south  side  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  at 
the  foot  of  Capitol  Hill.  The  Botanical  Gardens  were  on  this  land 
during  the  70’s-90's.  We  have  two  daughters,  Eleanor  born  October 
31,  1901,  and  Constance,  born  January  12,  1904.  To  Mrs.  Chatterton, 
I  owe  much  of  the  successes  and  happiness  of  my  life.  She  and  my 
two  daughters  have  been  the  brightly  shining  constellation  guiding 
my  entourage,  and  the  memories  of  the  days  with  them  are  the  pearls 
strewn  along  the  pathway.  They  all  had  a  helping  hand  in  my  en¬ 
deavors  to  promote  the  development  of  Wyoming’s  resources— 
especially  the  Riverton  Town  and  Irrigation  Project. 

In  the  afternoon  of  September  6,  1901,  President  William  Mc¬ 
Kinley  was  shot  by  an  anarchist  assassin  while  holding  a  reception  at 
the  Pan  American  Exposition  in  Buffalo,  New  York.  He  lived  a  few 
days.  On  the  19th,  the  day  of  his  funeral,  impressive  exercises  were 
held  in  the  Opera  House  in  Cheyenne  at  which  addresses  were  made 
by  Judge  Gibson  Clark  and  myself;  interspersed  by  singing  of  hymns. 
As  I  represented  the  State,  I  was  the  first  introduced  and  responded 
as  follows: 

“Governor  Richards,  who  is  unavoidably  absent  from  the 
state  today,  requests  me  to  make  his  excuses  to  this  audience, 
and  to  add  a  tribute  to  our  late  president. 

“I,  therefore,  as  the  State’s  representative,  and  as  a  citizen, 
come  to  drop— if  it  be  given  me  so  to  do— one  fragrant  flower 
into  the  yawning  grave  dug,  by  a  fury  born  of  hell,  for  the 
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bravest,  purest  character  which  has  come  to  light  during  the 
last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  whose  influence 
was  growing  stronger  with  the  passing  hours  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth,  for  he  was  preeminently  the  man  of  the  hour  in  which 
he  lived.  No  other  life  in  our  land  and  time  has  ever  drawn 
to  it  an  affection  so  wide  and  deep. 

“One  short  year  ago  this  audience  would  have  hailed 
with  joyous  shout  the  name  of  William  McKinley.  Today 
we  pause  in  silence  and  then  with  bated  breath  we  pro¬ 
nounce  that  name;  for  around  it  shines  the  halo  of  a  perfect 
human  life  that  has  passed  away  and  upon  the  brow  of  him 
who  placed  that  name  upon  the  highest  scroll  of  a  nation’s 
fame,  the  chilling  dews  of  death  have  fallen,  and  today  the 
world  mourns  with  a  great  nation  bowed  down  in  brief  and 
shame. 

“In  shame  that  such  a  magnificent  man  should  be  foully 
murdered  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  had  been  chosen 
by  his  fellow  citizens  to  occupy  the  office  of  chief  magistrate. 
In  shame  because  the  bullet  that  pierced  his  body  was  aimed 
at  the  heart  of  every  good  citizen  and  was  a  blow  struck  at 
the  most  liberal  government  in  the  world;  the  government 
of  all  governments  which  stands  for  individual  rights  and 
freedom;  a  blow  at  freedom  and  at  civilization  itself;  a  blow 
at  the  honor  of  humanity. 

“In  grief  that  he  is  dead,  the  most  devoted  friend  of  the 
people,  the  purest  citizen  and  truest  patriot,  the  noblest 
American  and  best  beloved  son  of  the  nation.  He,  so  strong 
in  life,  so  brave  in  death. 

“He  was  the  best  friend  to  the  people  because  the  funda¬ 
mental  idea  underlying  his  every  effort  during  his  twenty- 
five  years  in  public  life  (in  fact,  all  of  his  governmental 
policy)  was  in  the  interest  and  for  the  advancement  and  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  wage  earner. 

“He  was  the  purest  citizen,  the  noblest  American  and 
truest  patriot  because  he  was  faithful  unto  the  very  highest 
ideal  in  every  human  relationship;  because  after  passing 
through  every  phase  of  civil,  military  and  political  life, 
where  at  every  turn  and  corner  lurked  a  tempter  ready  to 
sting  with  insidious  poison,  he  stood  upright  in  the  search¬ 
ing  light  of  public  scrutiny,  a  whole  man;  because  his  every 
effort  in  all  his  public  career,  as  history  testifies,  was  for  the 
advancement,  honor  and  glory  of  this  American  nation. 

“His  private  life  exhibited  a  virtue  which  has  endeared 
him  to  the  people  even  more  than  his  public  acts;  for  our 
highest  concern  as  a  nation  is  the  home,  the  sacredness  of 
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which  is  the  cornerstone  our  government.  He  was  the  most 
beloved  son  because  he  was  all  of  these  things. 

He  was  strong  in  life  and  brave  in  death,  because  of  a 
high  moral  purpose,  the  ruling  passion  in  every  act,  inspired 
and  firmly  held  by  reliance  in  God. 

“Brave  in  death!  Pause  for  a  moment  and  consider  what 
it  meant  to  him  to  die:  To  leave  his  life’s  companion— whose 
very  heart-beat  lived  in  his;  a  noble  life’s  ambition;  to  give 
up  the  love  and  deepest  esteem  of  seventy  million  people; 
to  give  up  a  life  full  of  everyday  accomplishments,  not  only 
for  the  nation  in  the  present,  but  for  all  posterity  in  the 
ages  to  come.  And  yet,  in  the  agony  of  that  first  moment, 
after  the  fatal  shot  was  fired,  looking  upon  his  assassin  he 
said:  ‘Let  no  man  hurt  him,’  and  later:  ‘I  hope  he  will  be 
treated  fairly.’  No  enmity,  no  thought  of  revenge!  And 
again  with  that  ever-present  desire  for  his  country’s  welfare: 
I  sincerely  hope  that  nothing  that  happens  to  me  will  dis¬ 
tress  the  people  of  our  country.’  And  then  at  the  last,  with 
his  last  breath.  Oh,  the  pity  of  it  all!  ‘Goodby  all.  It  is 
God’s  way.  His  will,  not  ours  be  done.’ 

“Is  there  no  lesson  in  such  a  life?  In  such  a  death?  It 
lives  on  to  teach  forever!  In  no  true  sense  is  any  man,  who 
has  so  lived  and  died,  to  be  numbered  with  the  dead.  How 
much  less  it  is  safe  for  a  human  life  to  be?  His  life,  and 
the  cause  of  his  death  is  the  answer. 

“Rome  had  a  triumvirate,  who  with  despotic  sway,  ruled 
the  world  nation,  but  we  have  a  trinity  of  noble  men,  sov¬ 
ereigns  who  rule  us  from  their  urns,  who  having  passed 
away,  yet  speak— Washington,  Lincoln,  McKinley— this  na¬ 
tion  to  the  world;  Lincoln  saved  it  from  destruction  and 
made  it  free,  while  it  was  McKinley’s  happy  lot  to  confirm 
its  unification  and  to  vastly  augment  its  area  and  power. 
We,  leaving  him  with  our  illustrious  dead,  with  not  a  pri¬ 
vate  enemy  able  to  justify  an  enmity,  followed  to  the  grave 
by  seventy  millions  of  mourning  countrymen,  in  a  land 
teeming  with  prosperity. 

While  we  commit  his  body  to  Mother  Earth  we  com¬ 
mend  his  soul  to  God  who  gave  him,  not  only  to  this  country, 
but  to  the  world,  as  an  example  of  what  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  for  good  by  a  noble  and  patriotic  character, 
prompted  by  an  inspired  and  lofty  ambition. 

Let  us  all,  citizen  to  citizen,  on  the  alter  of  his  memory, 
as  an  offering  to  God,  swear  to  be  more  faithful  to  all  our 
trusts  and  in  our  love  for  our  country.  Let  the  influence  of 
his  life— strong  in  its  living— the  memory  of  his  death— brave 
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in  its  meeting— guard  and  bless  our  land.  “As  Tennyson 
has  said  of  England’s  first  Christian  King,  so  we  can  say 
of  our  great  McKinley: 

“We  have  lost  him;  he  is  gone: 

We  know  him  now:  all  narrow  jealousies 
Are  silent;  and  we  see  him  as  he  moved, 

How  modest,  kindly  all  accomplished,  wise, 

With  that  sublime  repression  of  himself, 

And  in  what  limits,  and  how  tenderly; 

Not  swaying  to  this  faction  or  to  that: 

Not  making  his  high  place  the  lawless  perch 
Of  wing’d  ambitions,  nor  a  vantage  ground 
For  pleasures;  but  thro’  all  this  tract  of  years 
Wearing  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life 
Before  a  thousand  peering  littlenesses, 

In  that  fierce  light  which  beats  upon  a  throne, 

And  blackens  every  blot.” 

After  careful  examination  of  tax  laws,  the  production  of  mines 
and  the  cost  thereof,  Governor  Richards  and  I  decided  that  such 
products  should  be  taxed.  Only  the  ground  surface  of  the  land 
was  taxed  which  in  no  way  represented  the  proper  taxable  valua¬ 
tion  of  the  properties.  To  levy  tax  on  the  products  required  a  new 
statute.  We  knew  the  introduction  of  such  a  statute  would  precipi¬ 
tate  a  vigorous  fight  in  opposition  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
and  some  other  interests.  We  knew  success  would  require  the  back¬ 
ing  of  an  informed  electorate;  therefore,  we  decided  to  go  to  the 
people  in  the  1902  election  campaign  on  the  taxation  question  and 
also  on  the  question  of  further  economy  measures  in  governmental 
administration.  Notwithstanding  vigorous  opposition  by  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidates,  we  were  re-elected  and  an  enlightened  legislature 
assembled  in  January,  1903.  I  drew  the  Bill  for  the  Taxation  of 
the  products  of  mines,  “gold,  silver  and  other  precious  metals,  soda, 
saline,  coal,  petroleum,  or  other  crude  or  mineral  oil,  natural  gas 
and  other  natural  deposits.”  The  Bill  was  introduced  in  the  House 
and  passed  without  amendment.  When  it  came  to  the  Senate  the 
fight  began,  led  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  attorney,  John  W. 
Lacey.  Governor  Richards  was  ill  and  required  constant  medical 
attention,  but  bravely  stayed  at  his  desk  until  we  won  the  fight. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  before  the  Senate  was  to  vote  on  the 
passage  of  the  Bill,  I  was  notified  that  the  Governor  wanted  to 
see  me.  On  entering  his  office,  I  found  him  seated  at  his  desk  and 
Doctor  Barber  standing  by  his  side.  The  members  of  the  Senate 
and  some  ten  representatives  of  industries  were  all  standing  along 
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the  walls  of  the  room.  The  Governor  asked  me  to  assist  him  in  the 
discussion  which  was  then  to  take  place,  relative  to  the  taxation  of 
the  products  of  mines.  This  “interview”  was  a  cleverly  arranged 
scheme;  an  opportunity  to  present  before  the  Senators  the  opposition 
of  the  mining  interests  to  the  enactment  of  the  tax  legislation.  The 
discussion  became  somewhat  acrimonious;  then  Doctor  Barber  called 
a  halt  and  requested  retirement  of  the  “interviewers”.  Governor 
Richards  was  very  ill. 

The  tax  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate.  The  law  has  been  of  great 
financial  benefit  to  Wyoming,  especially  by  reason  of  the  subsequent 
development  of  the  oil,  natural  gas,  coal,  iron  and  general  mining 
industries. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

GOVERNOR  RICHARDS  DEATH 


After  adjournment  of  the  legislature,  Governor  Richards  under¬ 
went  a  severe  operation  in  Chicago,  and  returned  to  Cheyenne  in 
April,  but  was  confined  to  his  bed.  He  passed  away  April  28,  1903. 
I  am  sure  the  fight  over  the  tax  bill  hastened  his  demise. 

After  Governor  Richards  passed  away,  I  issued  the  following 
Proclamation: 

“By  the  unfathomable  will  of  God  the  Honorable  De- 
Forest  Richards,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  was, 
on  the  28th  day  of  April,  A.  D.,  1903,  taken  from  our  midst 
by  death. 

“His  four  and  a  third  years’  administration  of  State  affairs 
has  placed  Wyoming  in  the  forefront  of  orderly,  economical 
and  honest  government.  His  broad-mindedness,  sympathetic 
equity  and  simplicity  of  conduct  endeared  him  to  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  to  whom  his  death  was  like  the  extinguishing 
of  a  beacon  light,  and  to  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
intimate  association  with  him,  his  demise  is  as  a  brother 
gone. 

“As  required  by  Section  Fifty-one  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  Wyoming,  I,  Fenimore  Chatterton,  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  State  of  Wyoming,  do  hereby  proclaim  that,  as  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  Section  Six  of  Article  Four  of  the  Constitution  of 
said  State,  and  Section  Fifty  of  said  Revised  Statutes,  I  have 
assumed  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  Governor  of  said 
State. 

“Done  at  Cheyenne,  the  Capitol,  this  twenty-eighth  day  of 
April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  Nineteen  hundred  Three, 
and  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  the  Thirteenth.” 

(Signed)  Fenimore  Chatterton.” 

Governor  Richards  had  the  stanch,  moral  and  courageous  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  long  line  of  New  England  ancestry.  He  was  always  kind, 
generous,  an  unswerving  and  loyal  friend,  the  real  test  of  true  man¬ 
hood.  He  was  an  able,  successful  business  manager  and  State  ad¬ 
ministrator.  He  was  ever  ready  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  the 
unfortunate— one  illustration  will  suffice:  The  First  National  Bank 
of  Douglas,  of  which  he  was  President,  had  loaned  considerable 
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money  to  the  Converse  County  sheep  growers  engaged  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  industry  in  that  section.  Then  the  Cleveland  depression  in  the 
1890’s  occurred.  One  evening  the  Bank  Directors  met  and  urged 
Mr.  Richards  to  bring  foreclosures  against  all  the  indebted  sheep¬ 
men.  The  argument  pro  and  con  extended  well  into  the  morning 
hours.  Finally,  Mr.  Richards  definitely  refused  to  follow  the  advice 
of  the  Directors.  He  maintained  that  to  foreclose  on  the  sheepmen 
would  not  only  ruin  them,  but  would  break  the  town’s  business  men 
and  the  community.  Thereupon,  the  Diretcors  placed  their  resigna¬ 
tions  on  the  table  and  left  the  room.  As  the  last  director  reached 
the  door,  he  turned  around  and  said,  “Richards,  if  you  don’t  fore¬ 
close  the  antelope  will  scratch  their  backs  on  the  corner  of  your 
bank.’’  But  Mr.  Richards  did  not  institute  any  foreclosures.  He 
worked  hard,  weathered  the  storm,  brought  the  bank  through  with¬ 
out  asking  government  help,  saved  the  sheepmen  and  the  business 
men.  The  community  flourished  and  no  antelope  appeared.  This 
was  characteristic  of  his  whole  life’s  activities. 

Following  the  unfortunate  death  of  Governor  Richards,  I  was  to 
move  into  the  Governor’s  office  and  endeavor  to  carry  on  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  objectives  of  DeForest  Richards  with  whom  I  had  been 
closely  associated  in  the  Senate  in  1893,  and  also  as  Secretary  of 
State  1898-1903.  Fortunately,  I  had  a  competent  and  reliable  Deputy 
Secretary  of  State,  Curt  Hinkle,  to  carry  on  the  detailed  business  of 
the  office. 

The  first  question  of  importance  was  presented  by  reason  of  the 
resignation  of  all  the  Staff  Officers.  This  I  solved  by  requesting 
them  all  to  remain  in  office.  Buffalo  Bill  Cody  was  Judge  Advocate. 
All  of  them  remained.  Then  the  State  Treasurer,  Henry  Hay,  who 
had  moved  to  New  York  City,  resigned.  He  desired  that  his  young 
son  be  appointed  so  the  State’s  funds  would  be  deposited  in  the 
Stock  Growers’  Bank.  The  Machine  urged  the  appointment  of  a 
friend  from  Wheatland.  There  were  several  other  candidates.  I 
was  thus  placed  between  two  factions  of  the  Republican  Party.  I 
appointed  a  man  who  was  not  identified  with  either  faction;  but  he 
was  later  won  over  by  the  Machine  and  proved  to  be  a  traitor  to  me 
in  the  Convention  of  1904.  This  was  a  dubious  lesson  in  politics 
that  I  had  not  learned.  I  found  that  very  few  political  promises  are 
worthy  of  credence.  There  are  too  many  “highwaymen”  in  politics. 
It  is  too  often,  “Do  as  desired,  or  political  death.”  I  accepted  the 
challenge. 

One  of  the  most  important  appointive  offices  in  the  State  became 
vacant  by  reason  of  the  untimely  death  of  State  Engineer  Fred  Bond. 
The  State  had  been  most  fortunate  in  the  services  of  its  engineers. 
Elwood  Mead,  author  of  Wyoming’s  Irrigation  Law,  was  the  first 
State  Engineer.  He  was  the  Hoover  Dam  Engineer.  Clarence  T. 
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Johnson  had  been  Mr.  Mead’s  assistant  in  the  early  1890’s.  I  finally 
persuaded  Mr.  Johnson  to  accept  the  appointment  to  the  office  in 
the  spring  of  1903.  He  made  a  very  fine  record  for  many  years  until 
he  accepted  a  Professorship  in  the  Engineering  Department  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  His  departure  was  a  sad  blow  to  the  State. 
No  one  had  quite  filled  the  vacancy  caused  by  his  resignation  in 
1911. 

My  first  meeting  with  Teddy  Roosevelt  was  in  September  1900, 
in  Rawlins  when  he  was  campaigning  for  the  Vice  Presidency  in  the 
McKinley  Campaign. 

President  McKinley  was  assassinated  September  1901,  and  Teddy 
became  President.  In  the  Spring  of  1903,  he  made  a  trip  (swing) 
through  the  Southwest,  returning  eastward  over  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad.  He  accepted  an  invitation  to  deliver  the  Memorial  Day 
address  at  Cheyenne  on  May  30.  He  left  his  special  train  at  Laramie 
at  nine  o’clock  to  ride  horseback  to  Cheyenne  with  an  escort  of  promi¬ 
nent  citizens,  including  W.  W.  (Big  Bill)  Daley  of  Rawlins;  Frank 
A.  Hadsell,  United  States  Marshall;  N.  K.  Boswell,  the  noted  Sheriff 
of  Laramie;  Captain  Seth  Bullock,  of  United  States  Army;  Senator 
F.  E.  Warren,  Marshall  Joe  LeFors,  and  seven  others.  The  ride 
covered  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  over  a  ridge  8000  feet  in  elevation; 
through  mountain  water  courses  and  a  forest  reserve.  We  ate  dinner 
at  12:45  at  the  Van  Tassel  Ranch  forty  miles  from  Laramie,  then 
proceeded  on  fifteen  miles  to  Fort  Russell. 

As  Governor  of  Wyoming,  it  was  my  duty  and  privilege  to  wel¬ 
come  the  President  to  the  State.  To  do  so,  I  requested  Ex-Senator 
Joseph  M.  Carey,  Judge  J.  W.  Lacey,  Adam  Schilling  (3  Republi¬ 
cans)  ,  John  Hutton,  Henry  Altman  and  Doctor  G.  P.  Johnston  (3 
Democrats) ,  to  accompany  me  on  horseback  to  a  point  about  three 
miles  northwest  of  Fort  Russell  where  we  could  meet  the  President 
and  his  party  about  four  o’clock.  We  arrived  at  this  point  and  lined 
up  on  a  slight  elevation  and  there  waited  until  the  Presidential 
party  drove  into  sight,  then  rode  toward  them.  The  two  parties 
halted  twenty  feet  apart.  The  President  and  I  rode  forward  and 
shook  hands,  then  backed  our  horses  back  into  the  center  of  our 
respective  parties’  formation,  and  I  spoke  as  follows: 

“Mr.  President,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Wyoming  and  on  behalf  of  the  Mayor  of  the  Capitol 
City,  I  greet  you  and  bid  you  a  most  hearty  western  welcome. 

“We  greet  and  welcome  you  not  only  because  you  are 
Chief  Executive  of  our  country,  but  also  because  you  are 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  man  who  has  dared  to  do,  and 
daring  has  done  things  ever  looking  to  the  highest  thought, 
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to  the  material  uplifting  of  all  conditions  of  men  and  to 
the  honor  and  integrity  of  our  nation. 

“The  President  is  in  the  West  where  there  are  not  gloved 
hands,  where  his  welcome  is  as  pure  as  the  sunlit  air,  as 
broad  as  the  plains,  and  as  steadfast  as  the  mountains.  We 
tender  you  the  entire  freedom  of  the  City  and  State  and 
extend  a  most  cordial  welcome  to  our  hearts  and  to  our 
hearthstones— but  it  must  appear  in  other  ways  than  words; 
therefore,  I  scant  this  breathing  courtesy.” 

The  President  replied  as  follows: 

“Governor  Chatterton,  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  wel¬ 
come  and  generous  words.  I  know  Wyoming  and  Wyoming 
people.  I  know  their  worth.  I  have  seen  much  in  the  ride 
that  I  have  enjoyed  beyond  expression.  I  have  noted  how 
unlike  the  ranch  business  is  from  what  it  was  when  I  was 
in  business  twenty  years  ago.  With  such  people  as  you  have, 
this  young  state  must  forge  forward  and  become  a  great 
commonwealth.” 

The  President  was  then  presented  with  a  very  handsome  gaited 
horse  from  the  citizens  of  Douglas,  and  we  rode  into  Fort  Russell 
-where  Major  Foster,  the  Commandant,  and  ladies  gave  us  tea  and 
cakes.  The  President  and  I  reviewed  the  troops  by  riding  past  the 
line  which  wheeled  into  line  behind  us  for  the  three-mile  march 
to  the  speaker  s  platform,  in  Cheyenne  where  the  President  delivered 
his  memorial  address  to  an  audience  of  ten  thousand  on  a  vacant 
quarter  block  west  of  the  Masonic  Temple. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  I  escorted  the  President  to  church 
and  then  to  lunch  at  Judge  Carey’s  residence.  At  the  luncheon  there 
were  several  ladies.  Mrs.  Chatterton  sat  next  to  the  President,  who 
sat  to  the  right  of  Mrs.  Carey.  There  were  several  distinguished 
guests,  among  whom  were  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Moody,  Congressman  Mondell  and  Senators  C.  D. 
Clark  and  F.  E.  Warren.  In  the  afternoon,  the  President  and  a 
large  number  of  prominent  citizens  went  to  a  big  sheep  ranch  south 
of  Cheyenne  for  dinner.  Roosevelt  rode  his  new  horse  and  every 
fence  he  jumped  was  (unknown  to  him)  an  illegal  fence  enclosing 
government  land. 

The  following  day  on  Monday,  I  escorted  the  President  to  an 
impromptu  rodeo  which  had  been  arranged  for  his  entertainment. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  exhibition  the  President  and  party  boarded 
his  special  train  for  the  East. 

In  1904,  a  man  named  McCloud  robbed  the  Post  Office  in  Ther- 
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mopolis.  There  was  a  tough  gang  in  that  section.  Finally,  he  was 
captured  and  put  in  jail.  That  night  it  was  learned  that  a  gang  of 
his  confederates  had  planned  to  storm  the  jail  and  rescue  McCloud. 
The  Sheriff  and  posse  took  him  over  the  river  to  the  Hot  Springs 
and  barricaded  the  bridge,  intending  to  take  McCloud  to  Cheyenne 
for  the  trial  in  the  Federal  Court;  but  the  McCloud  gang  had  as¬ 
sembled  at  the  west  end  of  the  bridge,  and  they  blocked  the  Sheriff’s 
move.  The  facts  were  communicated  to  me,  and  I  ordered  the 
Militia  from  Basin  to  rescue  the  Sheriff’s  party  and  conduct  McCloud 
to  Cheyenne.  This  was  done.  McCloud  was  convicted  and  received 
a  stiff  sentence.  He  swore  vengeance  and  that  he  would  kill  me  when 
he  had  served  his  sentence. 

In  the  summer  of  1910,  I  had  to  go  to  Basin  to  try  an  oil  case;  the 
only  means  of  transportation  was  by  four-horse  Concord  Stage  Coach 
from  Shoshoni  over  the  Birds-eye  Pass  over  the  Owl  Creek  Moun¬ 
tains  to  Thermopolis.  As  I  boarded  the  stage,  I  was  disappointed 
to  see  that  a  stranger  had  secured  the  seat  by  the  driver  (the  choice 
seat)  so  I  had  to  ride  inside  the  stage.  We  arrived  at  Thermopolis 
at  four  o’clock.  When  I  got  out  of  the  stage,  the  driver  said  to  me, 
“Do  you  know  who  that  man  who  rode  by  me  is?’’  I  said,  “No.” 
He  said,  “That  is  McCloud.  You  better  keep  your  eyes  open.” 
McCloud  on  getting  off  the  stage  had  gone  down  the  main  street. 
I  entered  the  hotel  and  registered.  I  requested  the  night  clerk  not 
to  let  anyone  know  what  room  I  occupied  that  night  and  the  next 
day  proceeded  on  my  way  by  stage  and  train.  I  never  heard  of 
McCloud  again.  He  either  did  not  know  me  or  his  incarceration  had 
taught  him  that  crime  never  pays. 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt  had  appointed  his  tennis  partner, 
Gifford  Pinchot,  National  Forester.  In  1902  Pinchot  knew  nothing 
about  the  west  and  its  livestock  industry.  At  his  desk  in  Washington 
he  began  designating  the  boundaries  of  the  National  Forest  Reserva¬ 
tions  in  Wyoming  and  promulgating  arbitrary  rules  and  regulations 
as  to  their  use  and  utilization  by  the  livestock  growers.  He  ruled 
that  only  persons  living  contiguous  to  the  forests  could  receive  per¬ 
mits  to  graze  cattle  and  sheep  thereon.  This  was  a  ruination  blow 
to  the  principal  industry  in  Wyoming.  Thus  began  the  first  fight 
in  Wyoming  with  Bureaucrats. 

By  correspondence  with  the  proper  government  officials,  especially 
W.  A.  Richards,  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  (a  former 
Governor  of  Wyoming)  and  with  the  Wyoming  Congressman  and 
Senators,  I  began  a  fight.  On  behalf  of  the  livestock  interests  I 
began  working  for  annulment  of  the  asinine  and  vicious  rule  which 
was  a  menace  to  Wyoming’s  greatest  industry.  The  eastern  “know 
nothings”  had  a  strong  hold  on  government  officials.  In  September 
1903,  the  Industrial  Convention,  of  which  I  was  Chairman,  met  in 
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Sheridan  not  far  from  a  Forest  Reserve  for  a  three-day  session.  There 
was  a  very  large  attendance  from  all  counties  in  the  state. 

In  opening  the  meeting,  I  confined  my  address  to  the  pressing 
and  then  absorbing  question  of  the  Pinchot  vicious  Forestry  Grazing 
Rule  that  only  persons  living  adjacent  to  the  forests  would  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  graze  livestock  therein.  Among  other  things,  I  asserted  that 
he  had  designated  the  boundary  lines  of  the  Forest  Reserves  on  a 
map  of  the  states  on  a  desk  in  Washington  without  ever  having 
seen  the  Forests  or  having  the  boundary  lines  surveyed  and  marked 
on  the  ground.  I  stated  that  thereby  many  thousands  of  acres  of 
open  grazing  lands  outside  the  forest  as  well  as  within  the  forests, 
had  been  included— lands  upon  which  no  tree  had  ever  grown  and 
could  not  grow.  I  went  on  to  say  that  the  forest  range  is  a  necessary 
summer  feed  range  because  there  is  no  water  on  the  desert  like  that 
of  winter  ranges  where  snow  furnishes  the  substitute  for  water.  To 
prevent  the  use  of  the  summer  range  in  the  forest  would  render 
both  the  winter  and  summer  ranges  useless,  thereby  killing  the 
livestock  business. 

The  address  was  published  in  the  evening  Sheridan  papers  and 
a  Pinchot  cohort  sent  a  paper  to  Pinchot  who  was  then  in  Billings, 
Montana.  The  next  day  I  received  a  wire  from  him  requesting  the 
privilege  of  addressing  the  Convention.  I  wired  him  that  we 
gladly  would  grant  him  one  hour  for  such  purpose.  That  evening 
I  drafted  a  list  of  questions  (cross  questions)  to  be  propounded  by 
selected  persons  from  the  floor  of  the  Convention.  Pinchot  arrived 
on  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  the  Convention  and  I  introduced 
him. 

This  was  the  first  time  the  Pinchot  rules  had  ever  been  attacked 
in  an  open  forum.  This  was  the  first  time  we  had  an  opportunity 
to  put  him  on  the  spot.  We  really  made  it  a  hot  spot!  The  ques¬ 
tions  got  him  so  badly  tangled  that  he  contradicted  himself.  He 
was  a  poor  defense  witness.  Suffice  it  to  say,  he  had  learned  enough 
regarding  his  errors.  Shortly  thereafter  his  rules  were  changed  and 
the  two  ranges— desert  for  winter  and  forest  for  summer— were  saved 
to  the  cattle  and  the  sheep  growers.  Pinchot,  however,  continued  to 
be  an  enemy  of  the  sheepmen. 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt  conceived  the  idea  of  having  the 
Land  Laws  repealed.  He  appointed  a  Commission  consisting  of  W. 
A.  Richards,  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  and  former 
Governor  of  Wyoming;  Gifford  Pinchot,  Chief  of  the  Forestry  Bureau; 
and  Newell,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Reclamation  Bureau  in  the  In¬ 
terior  Department,  to  visit  the  Public  Land  States  to  ascertain  what 
the  people  thought  about  the  idea. 

On  January  20,  1904,  I  received  a  wire  from  Mr.  Pinchot  stating 
the  Commission  would  be  in  Cheyenne  on  January  23d  to  inter- 
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view  me.  I  immediately  wired  every  prominent  man  in  every  county 
requesting  their  presence  at  the  interview.  The  attendance  numbered 
seventy-five.  Every  county  was  represented  except  Big  Horn  and 
Fremont  Counties.  Traveling  from  these  two  counties  at  that  time 
meant  many  hundreds  of  miles  by  wagon  and  railroad;  however, 
they  were  represented  by  telegrams. 

Messrs.  Pinchot  and  Newell  called  on  me  at  my  office  at  9  o’clock 
a.  m.  (Mr.  Richards  very  conveniently  absented  himself,  as  he  did 
not  want  to  receive  the  kick  he  knew  would  be  administered.)  I 
said  we  will  go  up  to  the  House  Chamber  where  there  can  be  no 
interruption.  There  we  were  greeted  by  the  assembled  Representa¬ 
tives,  an  unwelcome  surprise  to  the  two  Repeal  Agents.  I  intro¬ 
duced  the  two  gentlemen,  who,  thereupon,  made  brief  statements 
in  support  of  their  mission. 

I  then  declared  the  meeting  open  for  discussion.  The  principal 
speakers  were:  W.  E.  Chaplin,  Editor  of  Albany  County  and  Reg¬ 
ister  of  the  Cheyenne  United  States  Land  Office;  Hugo  Donzel- 
man,  Lawyer  of  Laramie  County;  Patrick  Sullivan,  State  Senator 
from  Natrona  County;  John  T.  Williams,  State  Senator  from  Con¬ 
verse  County;  W.  J.  Thorn,  State  Senator  from  Johnson  County; 
T.  S.  Taliaferro,  Lawyer  of  Sweetwater  County;  Timothy  Burke, 
United  States  District  Attorney  of  Cheyenne;  E.  A.  Slack,  Editor  of 
Cheyenne  Leader;  H.  C.  Reeler,  State  Geologist;  Clarence  Johnson, 
State  Engineer;  W.  E.  Deming,  Editor  and  Legislator  of  Cheyenne; 
Tom  Tynan,  State  Superintendent  of  Instruction;  Professor  B.  C. 
Buffum,  Expert  Agriculturist,  State  University;  Andrew  Gilchrest, 
Member  Water  Board  of  Control;  H.  R.  Pascall,  Clerk  of  District 
Court;  A.  P.  Hanson,  Surveyor  General  and  Harry  Henderson,  State 
Examiner.  United  States  Senator  Clarence  D.  Clark  fired  some 
very  effective  shots  at  the  Pinchot  Forest  Reserve  regulations. 

There  were  many  others  who  chipped  in  during  the  discussions, 
and  Pinchot  learned  some  more  about  Forest  Reserves! 

The  final  result  of  the  meeting  was  the  unanimous  adoption  of 
the  following  resolution: 

“It  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the  people  are  in¬ 
alienably  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  Land  Laws;  and,  if 
any  change  is  to  be  made,  desire  an  enlargement  rather  than 
a  curtailment  of  the  privileges  given  under  them.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  and  statements,  I  closed  the 
meeting  with  the  following  remarks  copied  from  the  official  record 
of  the  meeting: 

“You  have  today  heard  a  full  and  frank  expression  of  the  Wyo¬ 
ming  idea  with  regard  to  the  repeal  of  the  Land  Laws,  the  conduct 
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of  the  Forest  Reserves,  and  the  wish  for  the  extension  of  the  Carey 
Arid  Land  Act  from  personal  representatives  of  every  county  of 
the  state  except  Big  Horn  and  Fremont,  and  they  are  represented 
here  by  the  telegrams  just  read.  These  expressions  have  come  from 
men  of  all  classes  of  employment  and  from  all  professions. 

“The  reasons  for  Wyoming’s  position  with  regard  to  these  mat¬ 
ters  has  been  very  logically,  frankly  and  forcibly  expressed,  and  it 
is  unnecessary  for  me  to  add  thereto.  I  desire  in  closing  simply  to 
add  a  word  or  two. 

“Wyoming  is  very  deeply  interested  in  these  questions,  for  we 
are  here  conducting  a  government  over  98,000  square  miles  of  ter¬ 
ritory  (not  to  exceed  five  per  cent  of  which  territory  can  ever 
possibly,  under  present  land  laws,  pass  into  private  ownership) 
upon  an  assessed  valuation  for  taxation  purposes  of  only 
$45,000,000,  with  a  constitutional  limitation  of  a  four  mills  levy. 
We  are,  therefore,  very  desirous  of  having  every  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  the  State’s  resources,  and  are  very  much  opposed 
to  what  is  or  seems  hinderances  in  that  direction. 

“From  reliable  information  from  the  western  and  northern  por¬ 
tions  of  the  state,  I  make  the  statement  that  this  year,  on  account 
of  the  past  management  of  the  Yellowstone  Forest  Reserve,  no  less 
than  a  million  sheep  have  been  shipped  out  of  the  country7.  These 
sheep,  with  their  wool  and  increase,  are  worth  at  least  four  dollars 
per  head,  and  at  their  rate  of  taxation  worth  two  million  dollars, 
being  almost  five  per  cent  of  the  taxable  valuation  of  the  State. 
The  past  conduct  of  the  Forest  Reserve  is  an  evil,  a  menace  to 
the  livestock  industry,  and  ought  immediately  to  be  corrected. 

“We  desire  to  protest  against  reservations  being  credited  in  the 
State  without  the  State’s  knowledge,  and  believe  that  the  State  has 
a  right  to  demand  that  its  interests  shall  be  considered  so  far,  at 
least,  as  giving  it  an  opportunity  through  its  proper  officers  to  be 
heard  before  Reservations  are  created.  We  desire  that  all  reserves 
now  created  or  which  are  hereafter  to  be  created  shall  be  confined 
to  the  area  of  the  timber;  as  now  created  there  are  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  upon  which  no  timber  has  ever  grown 
and  never  will  grow.  These  lands  constitute  the  summer  range  for 
our  livestock,  and  it  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  livestock  industry 
because  the  winter  range,  on  what  is  usually  called  the  desert,  is 
absolutely  worthless  in  the  summer  from  lack  of  water  but  it  is 
useful  in  winter  when  the  snow  can  be  used  as  water. 

“This  State  has  under  the  Carey  Arid  Land  Act  now  segregated 
about  four  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  which  will  be  thoroughly 
reclaimed  within  the  next  three  or  four  years.  It  is  very  desirable, 
for  this  State  in  particular,  that  the  provisions  of  the  Carey  Arid 
Land  Act  shall  be  extended  for  at  least  another  ten  years,  within 
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which  time  Wyoming  will  have  segregated  and  reclaimed  its  full 
million  acres  under  the  original  grant,  which  would  not  only  re¬ 
sult  in  the  settlement  of  the  land  by  a  family  on  each  160  acre  tract, 
but  would  also  bring  the  state  a  half  million  dollars  with  which  to 
reclaim  other  lands. 

“We  desire  to  protest  against  the  Geological  Survey  delaying  the 
matter  of  segregations  under  the  Carey  Act  under  the  pretext  that 
they  may  conflict  with  any  proposition  contemplated  under  the 
National  Irrigation  Act,  especially  when  our  application  for  segre¬ 
gation  is  prior  to  the  consideration  of  any  proposition  under  the 
National  Act.  This  has  been  done  in  the  past,  to  the  great  detri¬ 
ment  and  annoyance  of  those  contemplating  the  work  under  the 
Carey  Act. 

“I  desire  to  say,  with  regard  to  the  Water  Laws,  that  Wyoming,  if 
it  should  never  acquire  a  reservoir  under  the  National  Act,  will 
never  surrender  any  of  its  rights  under  its  present  Water  Laws  and 
the  Act  of  Admission  as  a  State;  will  never  change  those  laws  as 
has  been  suggested,  with  regard  to  the  law  enacted  in  Nevada, 
which  is  a  complete  surrender  of  all  that  State’s  rights.  The  State 
of  Wyoming  and  its  public  officials  desire  to  co-operate  with  the 
national  government  in  every  way  possible  for  the  preservation  of 
the  forests  and  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands  under  the  National 
Act,  but  we  firmly  believe  that  such  co-operation  can  best  be  had 
and  will  bring  about  the  best  results  not  only  to  the  State  but  to 
national  interests,  by  the  national  government  conferring  with  the 
official  represenatives  of  the  State  rather  than  arbitrarily  making 
reservations  and  establishing  rules  to  govern  the  same.  And  we 
also  believe  that  the  supervisors  of  the  Reserves  should  be  citizens 
of  the  State,  and  that  the  State  administration  should  be  consulted 
with  the  regard  to  their  appointment.  Had  such  procedure  been 
had  in  the  past  many  of  the  difficulties  which  have  arisen,  and 
much  of  the  loss  resulting  therefrom  would  not  have  occurred. 

“On  behalf  of  the  State,  I  desire  to  express  to  this  commission 
our  appreciation  of  the  privilege  granted  us  of  expressing  our 
opinions  on  these  important  questions,  and  I  desire  also  to  thank 
the  gentlemen  who  have  appeared  before  this  Commission  for  their 
presence  and  interest  on  behalf  of  the  State’s  welfare.” 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  TOM  HORN  CASE 


On  November  1,  1903,  I  was  confronted  with  an  application  for 
commutation  of  the  Tom  Horn  death  sentence  to  life  imprison¬ 
ment.  The  Tom  Horn  case,  tried  in  1902,  had  become  a  nationally 
noted  criminal  case  in  connection  with  the  range  wars  between 
cattle  and  sheep  growers.  This  new  move  brought  the  case  into 
light  again  and  for  three  weeks  occupied  columns  in  the  newspapers 
as  far  east  as  New  York  City.  An  account  of  this  procedure  follows: 

For  a  moment  we  draw  aside  the  curtain  which  hides  the  glam¬ 
orous  and  romantic  days  of  the  misty  past  and  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
varied  processions: 

First,  came  the  fur  hunters  in  the  early  1800’s.  These  hardy  ad¬ 
venturers  held  yearly  rendezvous  at  various  places  in  the  territory, 
which  later  became  Wyoming.  At  these  rendezvous  the  trappers 
arranged  for  the  sale  and  transportation  to  St.  Louis  of  their  year’s 
fur  catch. 

In  1830,  the  rendezvous  was  held  at  the  South  Pass  on  Sweet¬ 
water  Creek  in  what  is  now  Fremont  County.  The  transportation 
facilities  were  furnished  by  William  L.  Sublette  who  left  St.  Louis 
in  April  1830  and  arrived  at  South  Pass  in  July  with  his  freight 
wagons  and  five  head  of  cattle,  which  were  the  first  to  be  brought 
to  Wyoming. 

In  1847  the  Mormons  brought  breeding  cattle  through  Wyoming 
to  Utah.  In  1852,  hundreds  of  head  of  work  cattle  (bulls  or  oxen) 
wintered  on  the  Chugwater.  In  1854  Alexander  Majors  made  the 
first  cattle  business  by  wintering  cattle  on  the  Chugwater  in  what 
is  now  Platte  County;  but  in  1868,  the  first  permanent  Range  Herd 
was  established  on  the  Chugwater  by  Bullock  8c  Mills  with  cattle 
from  Iowa. 

In  1866  the  trail  of  the  longhorns  from  Texas  to  Wyoming  and 
Montana  began.  Then,  in  1879,  began  the  trailing  of  cattle  from 
Oregon  through  Wyoming  to  the  Omaha  market,  but  many  were 
sold  for  stock  cattle  in  Wyoming. 

Because  of  cattle  thefts  (rustling)  on  the  range  in  May  1871,  the 
first  Governor  of  the  Territory,  John  A.  Campbell  (1869-1873)  or¬ 
ganized  the  “Wyoming  Stock  Grazers  Association”  and  was  its  first 
President.  This  organization  went  out  of  existence,  but  on  No¬ 
vember  29,  1873,  the  “Laramie  County  Stock  Association”  was  or¬ 
ganized.  Later,  in  March  1879  it  became  the  Wyoming  Stock  Grow- 
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ers  Association.  It  is  still  functioning.  From  1875  to  1890  these 
associations  were  strongly  represented  and  entrenched  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Territorial  Legislatures  and  also  wielded  great  politi¬ 
cal  power  in  the  Territory  in  the  interest  of  the  owners  of  large 
herds  of  cattle.  So  strong  was  its  action  that  the  Territory  was  often 
referred  to  as  the  Cattlemen’s  Commonwealth.  There  is  a  good 
history  of  the  cattle  business  in  “Seventy  Years  Cow  Country,’’  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Wyoming  Stock  Growers  Association,  Cheyenne,  Wyo¬ 
ming. 

Notwithstanding  the  hazards  of  the  business— Indian  raids,  hard 
winters  and  rustlers— the  pioneers  persisted  and  the  cattle  business 
on  the  open  range  from  1870  to  1900  became  the  principal  business 
in  Wyoming.  This  required  many  cowboys.  All  of  them  were 
gun  men.  Of  course,  there  was  rivalry  among  the  owners  as  to 
who  was  entitled  to  range  cattle  in  certain  sections  of  the  country. 
Most  of  the  cowboys  were  loyal  to  their  employers  and  would  haze 
“foreign”  cattle  off  their  claimed  right  to  monopolize  a  certain 
territory  of  the  open  range.  This  resulted  in  often  times  serious 
trouble  between  various  owners’  interests.  Sometimes  these  con¬ 
flicts  were  settled  with  the  six-shooter. 

Then,  there  were  the  “mavericks”— usually  yearlings  that  had 
not  been  caught  in  the  branding  roundup  the  year  before.  There 
was  rivalry  among  the  cowboys  as  to  who  could  rope  and  brand 
the  maverick  for  their  employer.  At  times  this  resulted  in  shoot¬ 
ings;  either  of  the  maverick  or  of  a  cowboy.  Some  unscrupulous 
cattle  owners  taught  the  cowboys  how  to  change  brands  that  had 
been  put  on  animals  during  the  branding  roundup  to  correspond 
to  the  brand  of  their  employer.  One  illustration  will  suffice:  Thus, 
the  Ell  Seven  Brand  (L  7)  of  the  Swan  Land  and  Cattle  Company, 
was  changed  into  what  was  called,  “The  Picture  Frame”— II  owned 
by  a  rather  small  independent  ranchman. 

In  the  stirring  days  there  lived  on  Sand  Creek  in  Carbon  County 
the  notorious  Cattle  Kate  and  her  man  Averill.  They  were  accused 
of  being  cattle  rustlers,  mainly  because  of  stealing  calves  and  by 
altering  brands.  One  night  several  prominent  cattlemen  took  both 
of  these  characters  to  a  secluded  place  in  the  hills  and  hanged 
them.  Shortly  afterwards,  one  of  the  cattlemen  was  waylaid  and 
shot  as  he  was  going  from  his  ranch  to  Rawlins.  The  assassin  was 
apprehended  and  disposed  of  without  formality  of  court  trial.  His 
burial  place  is  unknown.  No  one  was  arrested  for  the  hanging  of 
Cattle  Kate  and  Averill,  but  shortly  thereafter  two  prominent 
ranchmen  left  the  State. 

Later,  many  of  these  cowboys  acquired  160-acre  homestead  hold¬ 
ings,  a  brand  and  a  few  cows  and  became  brand  changers,  or,  as 
they  were  later  designated,  “rustlers.”  They  operated  largely  in 
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that  portion  of  Wyoming  lying  west  and  north  of  the  North  Platte 
River.  This  became  so  extensive  that  it  finally  culminated  in  the 
Johnson  County  War  in  1892.  Some  of  the  large  cattle  owners  em¬ 
ployed  a  force  of  Texas  “toughs’'  and  led  them  in  a  raid  on  the 
rustlers  in  Johnson  County.  But  the  rustlers  were  too  strong.  They 
finally  trapped  the  raiders,  surrounded  them  at  a  ranch  house  about 
fifteen  miles  south  of  Buffalo.  There  they  were  held  until  Federal 
Troops  (for  whom  they  had  called  to  save  them  from  annihilation) 
arrived  April  13,  1892  and  arrested  forty  of  the  raiders.  They  were 
put  in  custody  of  the  County  Sheriff.  When  arraigned  before  the 
court,  they  took  change  of  venue  to  the  Albany  Court  at  Laramie. 
But,  since  Johnson  County  could  not  afford  the  expense  for  the 
prosecution,  the  indictments  were  dismissed.  This  resulted  in  the 
Legislature  in  1893  passing  an  Act  providing  that  thereafter,  when 
there  were  forty  or  more  persons  jointly  charged  with  a  crime,  the 
State  would  pay  the  expense  of  their  prosecution.  Subsequently,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  raid  was  elected  State  Treasurer  and  other  co¬ 
leaders,  or  financial  assistants,  became  prominent  in  Wyoming  affairs. 

As  a  result  of  the  raid,  there  was  for  years  a  strong  feeling  in  the 
north  against  the  southern  portion  of  the  State. 

In  the  1880’s  the  sheepmen  appeared  on  the  open  ranges  and 
this  industry  grew  rapidly.  This  created  a  new  and  serious  open 
range  complication  because  cattle  will  not  graze  on  the  range  with 
sheep  numbering  from  2000  to  2500  in  a  herd  or  band  (as  usually 
called)  and  also  the  sheep’s  hoofs,  when  so  many  sheep  are  concen¬ 
trated  in  one  spot,  tramp  out  the  greases  and  the  grass  does  not  again 
appear  until  the  next  season.  To  eradicate  this  condition,  the  cattle¬ 
men  first  tried  running  the  sheep  herds  and  scattering  them  over 
miles  of  territory,  killing  many,  and  sometimes  murdering  the  sheep- 
herder  and  burning  the  sheep  wagon— the  herder’s  movable  house. 
The  sheepmen  armed  the  sheepherders  and  camp  movers  and  when 
a  few  cowboys  had  not  returned  the  cattlemen  adopted  a  new  pro¬ 
cedure.  They  designated  lines  on  the  range  beyond  which  the  sheep 
were  not  allowed  to  pass  by  the  cattlemen’s  edict.  An  example  of 
this  follows: 

In  Carbon  County  there  is  a  Spring  Creek  having  several  branches 
heading  in  the  mountains  west  of  Saratoga  and  emptying  into  the 
North  Platte  River  a  mile  south  of  Saratoga.  The  cattlemen  pro¬ 
hibited  grazing  of  sheep  south  of  this  creek,  although  the  country 
was  open  range  all  the  way  to  Colorado’s  north  line.  Under  the  law, 
sheep  as  well  as  cattle  had  a  right  to  be  grazed  thereon.  The  cattle¬ 
men  by  such  procedure  checkerboarded  the  entire  open  range  of 
the  State  of  Wyoming,  and  if  a  sheepherder  had  the  temerity  to 
cross  one  of  such  lines,  he  just  jeopardized  his  own  life  and  that  of 
his  master’s  sheep.  One  more  example  will  suffice. 
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The  owner  of  a  large  herd  of  sheep  had  a  large  hay  ranch  in  the 
territory,  now  Sublette  County,  north  of  a  cattlemen’s  prohibitive 
line.  His  grazing  range  was  therefore  south  of  the  arbitrary  line. 
Late  in  that  fall  of  1903  he  started  to  trail  his  sheep  to  his  ranch  to 
be  fed  during  the  winter,  but  he  was  met  at  the  line  by  cattlemen 
and  cowboys  in  force  and  prevented  from  proceeding.  If  he  were 
not  allowed  to  proceed  and  feed  his  sheep  at  his  hay  ranch  during 
the  winter,  he  would  be  ruined  financially.  He  called  upon  the 
Governor  to  send  the  Militia  to  enable  him  to  go  to  his  ranch.  This 
could  not  be  done,  but  the  Governor  called  upon  the  sheriff  to  form 
a  posse  and  see  that  the  sheep  were  driven  to  the  ranch.  This  was 
accomplished.  These  are  only  samples  of  many  unlawful  attempts 
by  cattlemen  to  ruin  the  sheep  industry.  But  the  sheepmen  prevailed 
and  the  State  became  the  largest  wool  producing  state.  Some  cattle¬ 
men  later  even  changed  to  raising  sheep. 

The  sheepmen  also  quarreled  with  each  other  on  their  various 
ranges  in  the  “checker-board”  areas.  When  the  Union  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  was  constructed,  the  government  deeded  to  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany  the  railroad’s  odd  numbered  sections  in  a  territory  twenty  miles 
wide  and  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  long.  Of  course,  alternating  with 
these  railroad  sections  there  was  an  equal  number  of  sections  con¬ 
taining  640  acres  each  belonging  to  the  government  and  therefore 
part  of  the  open  range. 

All  of  the  land  including  railroad  and  government  sections,  had 
been  used  by  the  sheepmen  and  cattlemen,  but  the  purchaser  of  the 
railroad  sections  could  not  fence  his  sections.  If  he  did,  he  would 
also  fence  in  the  government’s  sections,  which  was  unlawful.  Sheep¬ 
men  who  had,  prior  to  the  purchase  of  the  railroad  sections,  grazed 
their  sheep  in  the  twenty-mile  strips  parallel  to  the  railroad  track 
continued  to  do  so.  They  were  thereby  trespassing  on  Mr.  A’s  lands 
purchased  from  the  railroad.  This  rendered  his  lawful  ownership 
of  the  odd  numbered  sections  worthless  to  him.  This  situation  was 
finally  rectified  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wyoming  in  a  suit  between 
two  wealthy  sheep  growers.  The  court  held  that,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  in  law,  Mr.  B.  had  a  right  to  graze  his  sheep  on  the 
government  even-numbered  sections,  he  must  not  trespass  on  Mr. 
A.’s  sections.  Therefore,  as  it  is  impossible  to  graze  sheep  upon  the 
government  sections  without  trespassing  upon  Mr.  A’s  sections, 
Mr.  B.  was  enjoined  from  so  doing.  As  a  consequence,  Mr.  A.  secured 
a  grazing  range  twice  as  large  as  the  acreage  he  had  purchased  from 
the  railroad. 

Gradually  small  ranchers  located  homesteads  within  what  had  for 
sometime  been  claimed  exclusive  cattle  grazing  territory.  As  it  was 
an  inexpensive  and  remunerative  way  to  get  a  start  in  life,  these 
settlers  got  a  few  sheep— from  50  to  100  head.  This  incensed  the 
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cattlemen.  Emissaries  were  employed  to  eliminate  such  settlers  by 
various  methods  of  harassment  and  sometimes  death.  Kels  Nickell 
was  one  of  these  “intruders”  in  the  Iron  Mountain  District  in  Lara¬ 
mie  County.  This  finally  culminated  in  the  assassination  of  Willie 
Nickell  in  1901  which  became  known  as  the  Tom  Horn  Case. 
Because  the  case  became  of  national  interest,  some  of  the  facts  are 
here  recited. 

It  had  long  been  suspected  that  Tom  Horn  was  in  the  employ  of 
the  cattle  industry  as  a  detective  to  ferret  out  the  cattle  rustlers 
and  to  harrass  the  sheep  industry.  It  was  suspected  that  in  doing  so 
he  assassinated  cattle  rustlers  and  sheepmen  who  encroached  upon 
what  the  cattlemen  claimed  as  their  exclusive  grazing  range  without 
any  warrant  of  right.  This  was  finally  proven  to  be  a  fact  by  reason 
by  the  action  of  Joe  LeFors,  Deputy  United  States  Marshall. 

Very  early  in  the  morning  of  July  18,  1901,  Willie  Nickell,  young 
son  of  Kels  Nickell,  was  shot  as  he  was  opening  the  outside  ranch 
gate  to  go  on  an  errand  in  town.  When  his  body  was  found,  his 
head  was  supported  by  a  stone.  (It  developed  later  that  this  was 
Horn’s  proof  to  his  employers  that  he  had  made  the  killing.)  On 
August  4,  1901,  Horn  shot  at  Kels  Nickell  three  times  wounding 
him  severely. 

On  Sunday  morning,  January  12,  1902,  Joe  LeFors  got  Horn 
to  go  to  his  office  on  the  pretext  of  hiring  him  to  do  a  “job  in  Mon¬ 
tana.”  It  had  previously  been  arranged  for  Charles  Ohnhaus,  a 
stenographer,  and  Les  Snow,  a  deputy  sheriff,  to  hide  in  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  room  where  they  could  hear  the  conversation  between  LeFors 
and  Horn.  Ohnhaus  made  accurate,  stenographic  notes  on  the  con¬ 
versation.  These  were  transcribed  and  presented  to  Walter  R.  Stoll, 
Prosecuting  Attorney.  The  next  morning  Horn  was  arrested  by  Ed¬ 
win  J.  Smally,  Laramie  County  Sheriff. 

Smally  said  later  after  Tom  Horn  was  hanged,  a  ranchman  found 
Tom  Horn’s  coat.  The  letters  found  in  the  coat  not  only  verified 
his  confession,  but  implicated  others.  The  names,  if  they  had  been 
known,  probably  would  have  bankrupted  the  county  in  making 
prosecutions.  Judge  John  W.  Lacey,  Timothy  F.  Burke,  R.  N.  Mat¬ 
son-later  District  Judge— T.  Blake  Kennedy  (later  Federal  District 
Judge) ,  all  of  Cheyenne  and  N.  E.  Corthell  of  Laramie  were  retained 
to  defend  Horn.  This  was  a  very  formidable  array  of  the  best  and 
most  expensive  legal  talent  in  the  State.  Horn  had  no  money  and 
no  property.  These  attorneys  were  never  known  to  work  because  of 
sympathy  or  charity.  It  later  developed  in  the  case  that  John  Coble, 
an  Iron  Mountain  cattleman,  was  the  Horn  pay-off  man. 

Horn  was  tried  at  a  14-day  trial  at  the  1902  October  Term  of  Court 
in  Cheyenne.  The  verdict  was  murder  in  the  first  degree.  Horn 
was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  January  9,  1903.  Part  of  the  voluminous 
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evidence  introduced  was  the  testimony  of  Charles  Ohnhaus  and  his 
stenographic  notes  of  the  Horn  and  LeFors  conversation  referred  to 
above.  A  very  few  extracts  will  suffice  to  show  the  trend  of  the  talk, 
to-wit: 

After  some  preliminary  talk  about  the  “Montana  job”  Horn  said, 
“I  have  never  got  my  employers  in  any  trouble  yet.”  To  which 
LeFors  replied,  “I  know  you  are  a  good  man  for  the  place,  Tom. 
You  are  the  best  man  to  cover  up  your  trail  that  I  ever  saw.  In  the 
Willie  Nickell  killing,  I  could  never  find  your  trail,  and  I  pride 

myself  on  being  a  good  trailer.”  Horn  said,  “No,  by - ,  I  left  no 

trail.”  LeFors  said,  “Have  you  got  your  money  for  killing  the  kid?” 
Horn  replied,  “I  got  that  before  I  did  the  job.  I  was  about  300 
yards  away  when  I  shot  the  kid.  I  used  a  .30-.30;  I  like  it  better 
than  any  other;  it  carries  true  to  the  mark.  I  thought  once  that  the 
kid  would  get  away  from  me,  but  I  nailed  him.  That  was  the  best 
shot  I  ever  made  and  the  dirtiest  trick  I  ever  did.  Killing  men  is 
my  specialty.  I  put  the  stone  under  the  kid’s  head  because  that  is 
the  way  I  hang  out  my  sign  and  collect  my  money  for  jobs  of  this 
kind.”  (All  of  the  numerous  men  Horn  was  suspected  of  having 
assassinated  were  so  marked.)  LeFors  asked,  “How  much  did  you 
get  for  killing  Powell  and  Lewis?”  To  which  Horn  replied,  “I  got 
five  hundred  dollars  for  that.”  LeFors  asked,  “Was  there  any  agree¬ 
ment  signed  in  the  Nickell  killing?”  To  which  Horn  replied,  “No, 
I  do  all  my  business  with  Coble.  I  have  no  trouble  collecting  my 
money  for  I  would  kill  a  man  who  cheated  me  out  of  ten  cents.” 

There  was  much  more  similar  recorded  conversation  in  some  of 
which  Horn  told  how  he  had  killed  four  other  men  and  shot  at  one 
(Kels  Nickell)  five  times.  LeFors  gradually  drew  from  Horn  every 
detail  of  the  Nickell  killing. 

At  the  trial  Horn  acknowledged  that  he  had  said  all  that  Ohnhaus 
had  recorded  and  had  testified  to  from  his  stenographic  notes,  but 
said  that  “It  was  all  a  josh.”  The  jury  found  otherwise. 

The  case  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  on  Appeal.  The  Court, 
on  September  30,  1903,  by  a  strong  unanimous  opinion  sustained 
the  judgment  of  the  District  Court  and  set  November  20th  for  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  defendant.  The  time  limit  for  a  motion  for  a  rehearing 
before  the  Supreme  Court  had  expired.  On  November  1,  1903, 
Horn’s  attorneys,  with  the  exception  of  N.  E.  Corthell,  appeared 
before  Governor  Chatternton  and  presented  an  application  for  com¬ 
mutation  of  the  death  sentence  against  Tom  Horn  to  life  imprison¬ 
ment.  For  several  hours  on  two  days  the  Governor  listened  to  argu¬ 
ments  pro  and  con  by  the  attorneys. 

During  the  next  ten  days,  the  Governor  was  besieged  by  individual 
callers  urging  that  he  grant  commutation.  Some  of  these  callers  were 
prominent  politicians  and  some  were  cattlemen.  The  last  caller,  an 
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emissary  of  the  cattlemen,  finally  said,  “Governor,  there  is  a  hundred 
thousand  dollar  fund  ready  to  defeat  any  political  ambition  you 
have,  if  you  do  not  commute  the  sentence.”  The  Governor  ordered 
this  person  (a  very  prominent  character)  out  of  his  office. 

It  became  known  that  the  move  to  have  the  sentence  commuted 
was  to  enable  the  friends  of  Horn  to  overpower  the  officers  on  the 
train  taking  Horn  to  the  penitentiary  at  Rawlins  at  a  point  between 
Cheyenne  and  Rawlins  where  cowboys  and  horses  were  to  be  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  north  end  of  a  line  of  relay  horses  into  Mexico.  By  this 
means  the  cattlemen  (employers  of  Horn)  hoped  to  get  him  out  of 
the  country.  These  persons,  up  to  the  last  moment,  feared  that  Horn 
wrould  reveal  the  names  of  the  men  for  whom  he  committed  crimes. 
The  Governor  received  many  letters  threatening  his  life  if  he  did 
not  pardon  or  if  he  did  not  commute  the  sentence.  These  letters 
came  from  Denver,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  Omaha.  They  were  evi¬ 
dently  inspired  by  Horn's  employers. 

I  was  deluged  by  a  mass  of  affidavits  by  the  Horn  attorneys,  Lacey 
and  Burke.  This  was  an  endeavor  first  to  establish  several  different 
alibis  for  Horn,  and  second,  to  fasten  the  crime  upon  a  sixteen-year- 
old  boy,  Victor  Miller.  In  fact,  they  pursued  every  course  that  a 
sharp  pettifogger  could  devise  in  an  attempt  to  befog  one’s  mind. 
They  even  tried  to  get  Victor  Miller  to  confess  to  the  Nickell  killing. 
Two  emissaries  got  the  boy  behind  a  barn  and  tried  to  force  him  to 
confess.  He  refused  because  he  maintained  he  was  innocent.  They 
tried  to  persuade  the  boy’s  father  and  mother  to  advise  the  boy  to 
confess.  Other  tricks,  just  as  raw,  were  attempted  on  some  of  the 
prosecution’s  witnesses. 

On  the  advice  of  his  attorneys,  Horn  signed  a  wTritten  statement 
accusing  LeFors,  the  Prosecuting  Attorney,  and  Ohnhaus  of  patching 
up  and  doctoring  the  stenographic  notes  of  the  conversation  between 
LeFors  and  Horn  that  were  put  in  evidence  at  the  trial.  This  was 
done  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Horn  acknowledge  that  he  had 
said  all  Ohnhaus  had  recorded  word  for  word,  while  on  the  witness 
stand  at  his  trial.  His  only  defense  thereto  was  that  the  conversation 
wras  a  “josh.”  In  this  connection,  I  stated,  in  deciding  the  appeal: 

“I  obtained  the  original  stenographic  notes  and  with  my 
secretary,  Mr.  Jesse  Knight,  Jr.,  who  could  read  them, 
checked  each  character  with  the  evidence  given  at  the  trial. 
Every  stenographic  sign  checked  with  the  evidence;  there 
was  nothing  left  out,  and  there  even  were  no  interlineations. 

In  my  opinion,  Ohnhaus  is  honest  and  honestly  reported 
and  testified  to  the  confession.” 

The  attempt  to  clear  Horn  by  means  of  four  alibis  at  the  trial 
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and  by  various  alibi  affidavits  presented  to  the  Governor  were  all 
disproved  by  the  prosecution.  The  attempt  to  fasten  the  crime  upon 
Victor  Miller  (not  attempted  in  the  court  trial)  was  by  the  affidavit 
made  by  Miss  Glendolene  Myrtle  Kimmell,  secured  by  John  C.  Coble, 
the  pay-off  man,  on  October  13,  1903,  in  Kansas  City.  Miss  Kimmell 
had  testified  at  the  coroner’s  inquest  in  July  1901  but  made  no  state¬ 
ment  as  to  Victor  Miller.  Miss  Kimmell  was  the  school  teacher  at 
Iron  Mountain  and  lived  at  the  Miller  ranch,  where  Horn  slept  the 
night  before  he  killed  Willie  Nickell.  She  was  reputed  to  be  Horn’s 
sweetheart.  In  her  lengthy  affidavit  she  said  that  Victor  Miller  had 
confessed  to  her  that  he  killed  Willie  Nickell. 

The  Governor  sent  for  Victor  Miller,  his  father  and  mother  and 
cross  examined  each  one  separately.  The  questions  covered  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  of  time  prior  to  the  date  of  the  killing;  the  night 
before  and  the  day  of  the  killing,  and  regarding  the  attempt  to  force 
Victor  to  confess  that  he  was  the  killer.  As  I  was  a  lawyer  of  analyti¬ 
cal  ability,  I  knew  how  to  search  for  and  get  the  truth  from  these 
people.  I  was  convinced  that  Victor  Miller  was  not  guilty. 

I  then  called  upon  the  attorneys  to  produce  Miss  Kimmell  before 
him.  I  had  four  interviews  with  her  at  his  office  and  succeeded  in 
securing  the  original  letters  she  had  written  Coble  and  the  attorneys, 
much  to  the  consternation  of  the  defense  attorneys.  The  result  of 
these  interviews  convinced  me  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Miss  Kim¬ 
mell  to  obtain  commutation  of  Horn’s  sentence  to  life  imprisonment, 
and  later  free  Victor  Miller  of  her  charge  that  he  had  confessed  to 
her  that  he  had  killed  Willie  Nickell.  I  succeeded  in  drawing  from 
her  the  fact  that  Horn  slept  at  the  Miller  ranch,  where  she  lived,  the 
night  before  the  Nickell  boy  was  killed.  In  connection  with  this  phase 
of  the  case,  I  wrote  my  decision  of  the  case  as  follows: 

“If  the  Kimmell  affidavit  be  true,  a  great  deal  of  the  other 
matter  presented  in  support  of  the  application  is  irrelevant 
and  could  only  be  construed  as  an  endeavor  to  create  a  suspi¬ 
cion  or  feeling  of  uncertainty  in  my  mind.  Certainly  is  what  I 
have  been  looking  for.  If  the  Kimmell  affidavit  is  true,  it 
is  all  that  is  required,  and  Tom  Horn  should  be  pardoned. 

If  this  affidavit  true,  and,  if  true,  should  not  the  facts  have 
been  presented  to  the  court  rather  than  to  me. 

“I  find  that  those  interested  in  the  defense  were,  prior  to 
the  end  of  the  term  of  court  at  which  the  defendant  was 
found  guilty,  in  possession  of  the  knowledge  that  Miss  Kim¬ 
mell  claimed,  as  stated  in  her  affidavit,  seven  days  before 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  court  at  which  Horn  was  con¬ 
victed,  to  have  positive  knowledge  as  to  who  killed  Willie 
Nickell,  and  that  he  was  not  killed  by  Tom  Horn.  Under 
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Section  5416  R.  S.  the  Court,  upon  proper  application,  could 
have  extended  the  time  for  the  presentation  of  ‘newly  dis¬ 
covered  evidence  material  for  the  party  applying.’  No  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  for  such  purpose.  I  also  find,  from  the  cor¬ 
respondence  of  Miss  Kimmell  with  the  attorneys  for  the  de¬ 
fense,  that  the  substance  of  the  principal  alleged  facts  set 
forth  in  this  last  affidavit  were  known  to  the  attorneys  for 
the  defense  in  December,  A.  D.  1902,  prior  to  the  taking 
of  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  urged  that  under  the 
statute,  this  was  too  late  to  be  acknowledged  of  avail  in  the 
courts,  but  I  find  that  courts  of  high  and  acknowledged 
authority  have  held  that  even  after  a  judgment  has  been 
affirmed  on  appeal  and  the  case  remanded  a  motion  for  a 
new  trial,  based  upon  facts  which  were  not  passed  upon  by 
the  appellate  court,  can  be  entertained  by  the  court  below. 

“Notwithstanding  statutory  restrictions,  it  is  never  too 
late  for  the  courts  to  do  justice,  for  the  court  is  constituted 
to  enforce  legal  rights  and  redress  legal  wrongs;  whenever 
it  is  made  to  appear  that  a  wrong  has  been  perpetrated  it 
never  hesitates  to  exercise  its  power,  and  will  even  resort  to 
common  law  rules,  as  against  statutory  enactment,  to  do 
so.  If  the  statements  set  forth  in  the  affidavit  were  true,  they 
should  have  been  presented  to  the  court. 

“Is  the  Kimmell  affidavit  true?  This  has  been  the  one 
question,  to  my  mind  and  conscience,  presented  in  support 
of  the  application.  I  have,  therefore,  diligently  considered 
this  question.  I  have  checked  every  statement  in  the  affidavit 
with  every  other  statement  in  it  and  with  all  the  evidence 
in  the  coroner’s  inquest  and  in  the  trial  of  the  case,  with 
Miss  Kimmell’s  correspondence  with  the  attorneys  and  every 
circumstance  surrounding  the  case  in  its  entirety.  It  would 
be  too  burdensome  to  go  into  all  the  details  of  the  result 
of  this  investigation;  one  sample  will  be  sufficient.  I  quote 
from  her  letter  of  October  5,  1903,  to  Mr.  Coble  in  which— 
referring  to  the  condition  of  the  case— she  says: 

‘Now  that  matters  have  reached  their  present  plight,  I 
strongly  hope  that  you  will  have  faith  enough  in  me  to  let 
me  put  some  of  my  theories  to  the  test.’  Then  came  the  affi¬ 
davit  of  October  13,  1903. 

“From  my  investigation,  fully  confirmed  by  the  affidavit 
of  H.  A.  Mendenhall,  I  do  not  believe  the  statements  in 
the  Kimmell  affidavit.  I  am  led  to  believe  that  Miss  Kim¬ 
mell  is  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  willing  to  present 
“theories”  to  save  Horn,  intending,  after  the  commutation 
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of  the  Horn  sentence,  to  fully  exonerate  Victor  Miller  of 
the  imputation  cast  upon  him  by  her  affidavit. 

“None  of  the  matters  presented  to  me  in  support  of  the 
application  would  be  competent  evidence  in  the  trial  court 
on  behalf  of  Horn. 

“For  these  reasons,  and  with  more  regret  than  I  can  ex¬ 
press,  I  do  not  believe  that  law  and  justice  would  be  served 
by  the  interposition  of  executive  clemency.'’ 

(Signed)  Fenimore  Chatterton,  Governor 

Gheyenne,  Wyoming 

November  14,  1903 

The  expression  of  “regret”  in  the  last  above  paragraph  was  for- 
shadowed  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  decision,  as  follows: 

“I  am  perosnally  opposed  to  capital  punishment.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  such  cases  the  sentence  should  be  life  imprison¬ 
ment,  with  the  pardon  power  taken  away,  unless  innocence 
is  absolutely  established;  but  I  must  abide  by  the  state’s  laws 
as  I  find  it  and  as  I  am  sworn  to  do,  as  much  in  a  case  of  this 
kind  as  in  any  other.  I  do  not  believe,  in  the  absence  of 
extenuating  circumstances,  and  there  are  none  in  this  case, 
the  commutation,  reprieve  or  pardon  power  was  given  to 
the  Governor  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  reverse 
the  judgments  of  courts,  unless,  in  his  best  judgment  from 
competent  evidence  adduced— by  competent  evidence,  I 
mean  such  as  could  be  introduced  on  behalf  of  the  defendant 
in  trial  court— he  believes  the  wrong,  otherwise  irreparable, 
has  been  committed.  With  this  brief  statement  of  personal 
belief  and  opinion  as  to  official  duty,  I  will  briefly  discuss 
the  case  in  hand  and  give  reasons  for  my  decision.”  (The 
decision  consisted  of  over  1600  words.) 

On  the  16th  of  November,  1903,  two  days  after  this  decision,  bets 
of  $50  to  $100  that  Tom  Horn  would  not  be  hanged,  were  being 
made  in  Hynd’s  Saloon  and  in  other  gambling  places  in  Cheyenne. 
On  the  17th  and  18th  many  cowboys  appeared.  Information  had 
secretly  come  to  Sheriff  Smalley  that  an  attempt  would  be  made 
to  rescue  the  condemned  Horn;  thereupon  I  ordered  Adjutant 
General  Stilzer  to  call  out  the  Militia.  At  eight  o’clock  Troop  A  of 
Cavalry,  under  command  of  Captain  George  Gregory,  and  Company 
E,  under  command  of  Captain  T.  A.  Brockhart,  took  up  stations 
around  the  Court  House  and  jail  and  remained  there  until  after 
the  execution  on  November  20.  The  guards  inside  the  jail  were 
Sheriff  Smalley  and  several  deputies,  a  detective  from  Denver,  a 
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sheriff  from  Nebraska  and  three  sheriffs  from  Buffalo,  Wyoming.  A 
number  of  cattlemen  breathed  a  long  sigh  of  relief,  but  vowed 
vengeance  against  the  Governor.  On  the  crisp  morning  of  November 
20th,  1903,  Tom  Horn  paid  his  dues  to  society.  My  lifelong  friend 
and  the  great  champion  of  Wyoming,  Joe  Cahill,  then  a  junior 
officer  of  the  law,  was  given  the  difficult  task  of  preparing  the  killer 
on  the  gallows  for  his  death. 

All  the  newspapers  in  the  State  and  many  in  other  states,  including 
New  York,  highly  commended  the  Governor  for  his  handling  of  the 
noted  case.  One  short  sample  is  here  quoted  from  the  Cheyenne 
Tribune: 

i 

“The  masterly  manner  in  which  Governor  Chatterton 
handled  and  eventually  decided  the  application  for  a  com¬ 
mutation  of  sentence  for  Tom  Horn  is  highly  commendable 
by  the  state  officers  and  other  around  the  capitol.  He  gave 
ample  evidence,  not  only  of  the  fact  that  he  is  an  able  chief 
executive,  but  that  he  is  also  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of 
the  Far  West.” 

This  case  virtually  ended  the  war  on  the  range. 

As  the  State  was  fast  being  settled  as  a  result  of  irrigation  systems 
fencing  of  streams,  ranches  and  pasture  lands,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  open  range  disappeared.  The  picturesque  cowboy,  range  round¬ 
ups  and  open  roving  herds  vanished.  The  cattle  business  became  an 
integral  part  of  agriculture.  Breeding  of  fine  strains  of  cattle  pro¬ 
duced  better  and  more  valuable  animals  and  more  flavorable  meat. 
The  hazards  and  cost  of  maintaining  the  business  was  reduced  to  a 
fraction  of  those  on  the  open  range.  Many  pure-bred  animals  now 
sell  from  five  hundred  to  ten  thousand  dollars;  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  range  herds  bringing  from  ten  dollars  to  fifty  dollars  in  the 
1880’s  and  1890’s. 

However,  sheep  are  of  necessity,  grazed  on  the  open  range.  There 
are  a  few  owners  of  large  ranches  where  fine  bucks  are  bred.  One 
of  these  is  the  King  ranch  near  Laramie  which  ships  such  bucks  to 
foreign  countries. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  SIOUX  “FRACAS” 


Oil  October  22,  1903  word  was  received  that  a  large  band  of 
Sioux  Indians  from  Pine  Rilge  Agency,  South  Dakota,  led  by  Eagle 
Feather  and  Brown  (both  Carlisle  educated  Indians)  were  unlaw¬ 
fully  slaughtering  game.  A  warrant  was  issued  for  their  arrest  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Sheriff  Miller  of  Weston  County.  A  small 
band  consisting  of  nine  Indians  were  arrested  an  taken  to  New¬ 
castle.  Later  a  large  band  of  23  bucks  and  squaws  was  found  on  the 
Cheyenne  River.  They  refused  to  be  arrested,  broke  camp  and  left. 
The  Sheriff’s  posse  was  too  small  to  prevent  the  move,  but  later 
on  the  thirty-first  an  enlarged  posse  overtook  the  Indians  on  Light¬ 
ening  Creek  in  Converse  County  and  called  upon  the  Indians  to 
surrender.  Their  answer  was  a  shot  which  killed  one  of  the  posse. 
Here  a  fight  took  place  in  which  Sheriff  Miller  and  Deputy  Faulken- 
burg  were  killed  and  several  of  the  posse  wounded.  Four  Indians 
were  killed  and  five  wounded.  The  Indians  hot-footed  to  South 
Dakota,  but  at  Edgemont,  nine  Indians  were  arrested  by  a  Weston 
County  posse  and  taken  to  Douglas  in  Converse  County  where  the 
fight  took  place. 

Immediately  upon  ascertaining  the  facts  relative  to  this  matter, 
I  communicated  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Department.  I 
demanded  the  return  of  the  Indians  by  the  Department  to  the 
Sheriff  of  Converse  County  for  trial  for  the  murders  committed  by 
them  and  for  the  illegal  killing  of  game.  Based  on  a  false  report 
of  an  agent  sent  to  investigate,  the  Secretary  feared  there  might  be 
mob  violence.  I  went  to  Douglas,  interviewed  the  officials  and  many 
citizens  and  found  there  was  no  truth  in  the  Agent’s  report.  I  wrote 
the  Secretary  fully,  regarding  the  matter  and  the  concluding  para¬ 
graph  was  as  follows: 

“The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Race  Horse  Case,  passed  upon 
the  right  of  the  State  to  prosecute  Indians  for  violation  of  its 
statutes.  We  propose  to  exercise  that  right.  Northwestern 
Wyoming  has  been  very  troubled  for  several  years  with  In¬ 
dians  from  Reservations  in  the  Dakotas  and  Montana  going 
through  the  state  killing  game  and  cattle.  We  trust  that 
the  sad  occurrence  which  has  just  taken  place  will  at  least 
have  an  influence  upon  the  Department  to  keep  its  Indians 
at  home.  1,  again,  assure  you  that  the  Indians  will  receive 
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every  protection  necessary  and  they  will  be  accorded  a  fair 
trial.” 


Unfortunately,  at  the  preliminary  hearing,  county  officials  per¬ 
suaded  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  to  refuse  to  bind  the  Indians  over 
to  the  District  Court  for  trial  because  they  feared  the  expense  of  a 
trial  would  bankrupt  the  county. 


CHAPTER  XI 


INTERESTING  PROJECTS 


One  morning  in  February  1904,  Governor  Pardon  of  France  came 
to  my  office,  stating  he  was  on  his  way  to  Paris  to  report  on  the  oil 
land  holdings  of  his  associates  at  Dallas,  eight  miles  east  of  Lander 
in  Fremont  County.  He  asked  me  how  I  would  suggest  to  get  the 
oil  to  market.  I  drew  a  line  from  Lander  to  Casper  on  the  Wyoming 
map  and  described  the  lay  of  the  country  and  advised  a  railroad  by 
the  extension  of  the  C  8c  NW  Railroad  from  Casper.  I  made  an 
alternate  suggestion  of  constructing  a  new  road  from  Orin  Junction 
where  connection  would  be  made  with  the  Colorado  8c  Southern  south 
and  the  C  8c  NW  east  and  eventually  with  the  CB  8c  Q  east  and 
south.  I  advised  him  to  call  on  the  C  8c  NW  officials  at  Chicago.  This 
he  did;  but  the  proposals  were  laughed  at  by  the  officials.  He  wrote 
me  the  result  of  his  interview  and  asked  if  I  would  undertake  the 
building  of  a  road  if  the  French  furnished  the  funds.  I  wrote  him 
fully  regarding  what  the  French  must  do  and  what  I  would  do. 
In  March,  I  received  a  cable  from  him  to  begin  planning;  that  funds 
for  surveying  were  in  the  mail. 

This,  of  course,  was  just  what  I  desired.  It  coincided  with  my  hope 
to  reclaim  and  settle  the  1,300,000  acres  of  Indian  land  which  I  knew 
the  Indians  had  agreed  should  be  opened  for  settlement  and  this 
would  thus  fulfill  the  plans  Governor  Richards  and  I  had  resolved 
to  carry  out  on  our  buckboard  1898  campaign  when  we  had  crossed 
these  lands.  Therefore,  on  March  31,  1904,  I  organized  the  Wyoming 
State  Railway,  and  began  the  survey. 

In  1896,  Col.  Bill  Cody  and  Salisbury  secured  a  segregation  of 
26,429  acres  on  the  north  side  of  Shoshone  River,  under  the  Carey 
Act,  but  up  to  1904  had  not  turned  a  furrow.  Finances  were  nil. 
Also,  the  Elk  land  segregation  of  77,447  acres  to  be  irrigated  from 
the  river  through  the  proposed  Cody  Canal  had  been  secured,  thus 
making  a  total  segregation  of  103,876  acres  on  north  side  of  the  river. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Oregon  Basin  segregation  of  204,620  acres  on 
south  side  of  the  river  had  been  applied  for  by  the  State  Land 
Board,  but  approval  of  the  application  had  been  pigeonholed  at  the 
instance  of  Newell,  head  of  the  Government  Reclamation  Bureau, 
and  Walcott,  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey;  neither  of  whom 
had  any  connection  with  projects  under  the  Carey  Act. 

It  developed  about  the  first  of  February  1904,  Mr.  Newell  (who 
was  in  Cheyenne  January  23  seeking  to  have  Wyoming’s  Irrigation 
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Laws  scrapped)  desired  to  take  over  the  Cody  and  Elk  Canal  Projects 
of  103,876  acres.  Colonel  Cody  was  called  to  Washington  and  was 
bullied  into  relinquishing  “his  rights”  (segregation  and  water 
rights)  to  the  Reclamation  Bureau.  All  of  this  happened  without 
consulting  the  State  Land  Board  (of  which  I  was  chairman)  which 
had  secured  the  segregation  title  to  the  State.  When  this  question 
wTas  presented,  I  took  the  position  that  since  the  State  had  the  title 
to  the  segregation  and  the  water  right  was,  under  the  law,  a  part  of 
that  land,  Cody  had  no  right  to  assign  the  properties,  and  that  the 
right  of  assignment  was  solely  the  right  of  the  State.  (Colonel  Cody 
had  been  flim-flammed  by  a  Bureaucrat.) 

As  the  Oregon  Basin  application  for  segregation  of  204,620  acres 
had  been  pigeon-holed  at  the  instance  of  Newell,  I  refused  to  assign 
the  Cody-Elk  lands  to  the  Reclamation  Bureau  until  the  Oregon 
Basin  segregation  was  made  to  the  State.  This  precipitated  a  con¬ 
troversy  which  frightened  the  people  at  Cody,  Park  County,  as  they 
feared  it  might  prevent  the  Reclamation  of  the  Cody  and  Elk  lands 
by  the  government.  I  was  immediately  assailed  by  the  newspapers, 
the  machine,  and  the  Cody  citizens;  but  I  stuck  to  my  proposition. 
This  involved  much  correspondence  to  explain  the  State’s  position 
and  finally  sending  Mr.  Tom  Tynan,  a  member  of  the  State  Land 
Board,  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Tynan  secured  the  assistance  of  Senator  C.  D.  Clark  and 
Representative  F.  W.  Mondell  in  his  dealing  with  the  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office.  Finally  the  Reclamation  Bureau  was 
convinced  that  the  State’s  stand  was  correct  and  the  Commissioner 
agreed  to  approve  the  Oregon  Basin  segregation  upon  the  State  Land 
Board,  relinquishing  the  Cody-Elk  segregations  to  the  Reclamation 
Bureau.  Thus,  instead  of  only  103,861  acres  to  be  irrigated,  the 
State  had  secured  the  ultimate  irrigation  of  308,496  acres.  The 
Cody  citizens  were  jubilant  and  on  March  3  at  the  homecoming  of 
Colonel  Cody,  a  celebration  was  held.  Banners  were  displayed 
across  the  front  of  the  Irma  Hotel;  some  of  which  were  as  follows: 
“For  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
For  Governor  Fenimore  Chatter  ton 
For  State  Senator  H.  S.  Ridgely” 

“The  Big  Three  Chatterton,  Cody,  and  Ridgely” 

“$2,225,000  on  the  north  and  $2,000,000  on  the  south  side” 
“Land,  Water,  Settlers,  Prosperity” 

Thus  happily  ended  a  very  disagreeable  controversy  saddled  upon 
the  Land  Board  as  a  spite  action  because  of  failure  in  scrapping 
the  Wyoming  Irrigation  Laws  to  put  the  State  on  a  level  with 
Nevada  where  some  had  secured  control  for  Government  Recla¬ 
mation  projects.  The  newspapers  changed  their  tune  to  that  of 
laudation  of  the  State’s  victory.  Newell  continued  to  oppose  Wyo- 
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ming’s  interests,  but  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  defeating  him  in  be¬ 
half  of  my  clients,  relative  to  some  oil  interests  near  Cody.  Newell 
and  Pinchot  under  Roosevelt  No.  1,  started  the  Bureaucrats  Control 
idea  and  later,  under  Roosevelt  No.  2,  the  Bureaucrats  have  been 
increased  by  thousands. 

The  next  item  of  interest  was  Wyoming  Day  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition  on  July  10,  1904.  I  invited  Ex-Congressman  H.  A. 
Coffeen  (Democrat)  of  Sheridan  and  Ex-Senator  Joseph  M.  Carey 
to  make  addresses  and  Miss  Savilla  King  to  sing  the  State  song,  “Wyo¬ 
ming”  composed  by  Hon.  Charles  E.  Winter.  The  following  mem¬ 
bers  of  my  Staff  accompanied  me:  Adjutant  General  Frank  A.  Stitzer, 
Colonel  George  Silney,  Surgeon  General  Doctor  Harvey  Reed,  and 
Colonel  Curt  Hinkle.  We  arrived  in  St.  Louis  on  July  8th.  Illinois 
Day  was  to  follow  our  day  and  Governor  Yates  had  sent  Illinois’ 
crack  Regiment,  under  command  of  Col.  J.  S.  Stewart,  to  the  Exposi¬ 
tion.  Colonel  Sliney,  whom  I  had  appointed  on  my  staff,  had  served 
as  a  Sergeant  under  Colonel  Stewart  in  the  Civil  War.  Unknown  to 
me,  he  arranged  with  Colonel  Stewart  for  the  Regiment  to  escort  the 
Wyoming  contingent  to  the  Administration  Building  where  the  Wyo¬ 
ming  ceremonies  were  to  be  held  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth,  so  I 
had  the  honor  of  reviewing  the  Regiment. 

At  the  ceremonies  in  the  hall,  I  made  a  rather  lengthly  speech 
describing  the  State,  its  equitable  laws  and  its  numerous  and  varied 
natural  resources.  One  paragraph  elected  much  applause: 

“It  was  from  the  mountain  tops  of  Wyoming  that  the  breezes 
first  heralded  the  glad  tidings  of  absolute  political  equality. 

It  was  there  that  woman  was  first  placed  upon  an  absolute 
equal  rights  basis  with  man— equal  as  to  property,  business 
and  political  privileges.” 

The  last  paragraph  was  as  follows: 

“To  the  friends  of  industry,  law  and  honesty  in  the  North, 
South,  East  and  Middle  West,  I  extend  a  cordial  invitation 
to  participate  in  these  splendid  opportunities,  and  invite 
them  to  cast  their  lot  with  her  who,  sitting  on  the  mountain 
top,  holds  in  one  hand  the  source  of  the  great  rivers  of  the 
West— the  Columbia  and  the  Colorado— in  the  other  that 
of  the  Missouri;  nurses  upon  her  breast  great  herds  of  cattle 
and  sheep,  and  has  upon  her  spacious  lap  the  waking  infants 
of  vast  mineral,  manufacturing  and  irrigation  industries; 
while  from  her  beautiful  countenance  is  reflected  the  glad 
light  of  the  ever  sunny  day  and  from  her  lips  is  breathed  the 
murmur  of  eternal  hope— her  name  is  Wyoming.” 
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In  the  evening  a  reception  was  held  and  refreshments  served. 
Many  distinguished  persons  attended. 


CHAPTER  XII 

CANDIDATE  FOR  GOVERNOR 


As  most  of  the  newspapers  were  advocating  me  for  Governor  to 
serve  out  the  remaining  two  years  of  the  term  for  which  Governor 
DeForest  Richards  had  been  elected  in  1902,  I  announced  my  can¬ 
didacy  for  the  position  by  a  letter  to  W.  E.  Chaplin,  Editor  of  the 
Laramie  Republican,  as  follows: 

“By  the  lamented  death  of  Governor  Richards  within  four 
months  after  his  second  inauguration,  under  a  constitutional 
provision,  I  was  called  upon  to  take  up  his  work  in  addition 
to  my  own  from  April  28,  1903,  until  a  successor  is  elected  in 
November,  1904.  When  the  Convention  meets  in  May  a 
year’s  trial  under  peculiarly  difficult  circumstances,  and  if 
not  found  wanting,  I  shall  appreciate  very  highly  any  en¬ 
dorsement  of  my  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  state  by  the  Repub¬ 
lican  nomination  to  fill  out  the  remaining  two  years  of 
the  administration  with  which  I  have  been  connected  for 
nearly  two  years. 

“My  proposition  is  that,  if  I  am  nominated,  the  convention, 
either  by  resolution  or  by  a  paper  signed  by  the  individual 
delegates,  designate  a  man  who,  in  the  event  of  my  election, 

I  am  to  appoint  Secretary  of  State.  Immediately  on  my 
election,  I  would  resign  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  afore¬ 
said  as  Secretary  of  State. 

“I  feel  that  perhaps  I  can  continue  such  an  administration, 
as  was  so  emphatically  endorsed  by  the  voters  at  the  last 
election,  better  than  could  another  stepping  into  the  middle 
of  a  term.  The  policy  of  the  administration  has  of  necessity 
been  mapped  out;  the  coming  in  of  another  without  exper¬ 
ience  as  a  head,  and  very  likely  with  different  ideas  from 
those  carried  out  by  the  present  officers  for  the  past  six  years, 
might  very  easily  result  in  dissensions.  If  I  shall  have  ful¬ 
filled  with  credit  the  double  burden  now  imposed  upon  me, 

I  feel  by  reason  of  my  experience  and  my  close  relations, 
both  official  and  in  business,  with  Governor  Richards  that, 
relieved  of  the  office  of  the  Secretaryship,  I  can  be  of  much 
more  use  to  the  State  officially  and  in  promoting  its  develop¬ 
ment. 

“If  nominated  and  elected,  I  shall  devote  my  entire  energy 
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to  the  best  interests  of  Wyoming  as  a  whole,  not  looking  to 
any  further  political  preferment  as,  at  the  end  of  the  term, 

I  will  be  in  the  field  only  as  a  worker  in  the  interests  of  good 
government  and  my  friends.” 

This  announcement  was  copied  in  the  newspapers  of  the  State 
with  favorable  comments.  The  Laramie  Republican  commented  as 
follows: 

“A  residence  of  twenty-six  years  and  an  active  business  career 
have  given  him  an  insight  into  the  material  demands  of  the 
people  such  as  few  men  possess.  This  business  career  was 
not  all  of  a  commercial  nature  but  was  related  to  the  actual 
development  of  the  natural  resources  and  also  to  the  success¬ 
ful  practice  of  the  law.  The  legal  profession  naturally  turned 
his  steps  to  legislative  halls,  when  he  became  more  closely 
familiar  with  all  the  manifold  needs  of  our  young  and 
growing  state.  Having  a  constructive  mind,  he  has  been  very 
active  in  formulating  legislation;  legislation  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  people. 

“From  legislative  halls  and  the  legal  profession,  he  passed 
to  the  office  of  Seceretary  of  State  at  the  time  Governor  De- 
Forest  Richards  was  first  elected.  So  acceptably  did  he  fill 
the  position  that  he  was  again  nominated  and  elected.  In 
this  position,  he  aided  in  formulating  and  carrying  forward 
a  state  policy  that  has  been  wonderfully  successful.  He  was 
a  close  friend  of  our  late  lamented  Governor  and  was  associ¬ 
ated  with  him  in  business  as  well  as  in  a  political  way.  He 
had  at  all  times  a  trained  finger  upon  the  affairs  of  State 
in  the  various  departments,  and  has  been  able  to  carry  for¬ 
ward  the  policy  outlined  at  the  beginning  without  a  ripple, 
although  questions  have  arisen  of  a  peculiarly  trying  nature.” 

Gradually  the  reports  from  all  over  the  State  gave  strong  in¬ 
dication  that  I  was  the  choice  of  the  voters.  This  alarmed  the 
‘Machine'  with  the  result  that  subservient  newspapers  began  opposi¬ 
tion  by  poking  fun  at  my  connection  with  the  Wyoming  State  Rail¬ 
way  and  also  trying  to  inject  a  legal  difficulty  because  I  held  the  of¬ 
fice  of  Secretary  of  State  and  that  my  proposal  relative  to  that  matter 
presented  a  conundrum.  These  foolish  attempts  to  befuddle  the  voter 
were  fully  met  in  the  papers  which  were  friendly  to  me.  Then  the 
‘Machine’  brought  out  Bryant  B.  Brook  of  Casper  as  a  candidate. 
One  “fine”  Senator  hurried  to  Omaha  and  persuaded  railroad  officials 
to  issue  an  order  to  its  employees  in  Wyoming  not  to  support  any 
aspirant  as  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  Convention  who  was  known 
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to  be  favorable  to  me.  One  morning,  about  a  month  prior  to  the  pri¬ 
mary  election  for  delegates,  I  met  a  passenger  Conductor  and  he  told 
me  he  would  have  to  stop  electioneering  because  if  he  continued  he 
would  lose  his  job. 

Just  at  this  time  the  soldiers  had  returned  from  the  Philippines 
and  some  three  thousand  were  garrisoned  at  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  about 
three  miles  northwest  of  Cheyenne.  Under  the  law,  the  soldiers 
could  not  legally  vote  in  the  State. 

As  my  popularity  with  the  people  did  not  abate  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  certain  newspapers,  the  Machine  under  the  leadership  of 
its  Lieutenants,  arranged  for  one  hundred  of  the  soldiers  at  Fort 
Russell  to  dress  in  civilian  clothes  and  to  vote  in  four  selected 
Cheyenne  precincts.  The  Machine  had  influenced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Judges  and  Clerks  of  these  precincts  to  conform  to  the 
plot.  These  four  hundred  illegal  votes  were  challenged  by  my 
friends  in  each  Precinct  but  the  Machine  Lieutenants  had  arranged 
to  meet  the  challenges  by  having  persons  on  hand  to  swear  in  the 
illegal  votes  and  the  hand-picked  judges  and  clerks  acquiesced.  As 
the  City  government  was  also  dominated  by  the  Machine,  it  was 
useless  to  attempt  to  arrest  the  soldiers.  So  my  prospective  delegates 
were  all  defeated.  Similar  methods  were  operated  in  other  counties. 
In  Uinta  County,  a  man  was  sent  to  the  County  Convention  in 
Evanston  from  two  outlying  precincts  with  twenty  proxies  instructed 
to  vote  for  Chatterton  delegates  to  the  State  Convention,  but  the 
Machine  got  hold  of  him  and  promised  to  make  him  Speaker  of 
the  House  in  the  1905  Legislature  if  he  voted  the  twenty  proxies 
for  it’s  delegates.  He  sold  me  out;  he  got  the  speakership.  In  the 
City  of  Sheridan,  Congressman  F.  W.  Mondell,  a  few  days  before 
the  primary  election  went  from  house  to  house  persuading  people 
to  vote  for  the  Machine  delegates  as  against  those  friendly  to  me. 
The  result  of  these  unwarranted  acts  was  that  Laramie,  Sheridan, 
and  Uinta  Counties  Machine  delegates  numbering  forty-six  in  all, 
were  elected  to  the  State  Convention  to  be  held  May  19,  1904  in 
Laramie;  thus,  giving  Brooks  more  than  half  of  the  eight-three  votes 
that  were  cast  for  him.  I  received  forty-one  votes.  The  result  of  these 
tactics  in  Laramie  (18  votes)  and  Uinta  (18  votes)  Counties  gave 
Brooks  the  nomination.  I  was  too  busy  with  State  business  to  make 
any  campaign.  Brooks  went  to  every  county. 

My  name  was  placed  before  the  convention  in  a  very  fine  and 
forceful  speech  by  Honorable  Charles  E.  Winter. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  voting,  I  sent  word  to  a  Carbon  County 
delegate  that  I  desired  to  appear  before  the  Convention.  I  learned 
later  that  there  was  some  hesitancy  by  the  Chairman  consenting  to 
my  appearing.  I  went  to  the  platform  and  spoke  as  follows: 
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“Mr.  Chairman;  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

“I  thank  you  all  very  kindly  for  this  opportunity  you 
have  given  me  to  say  a  word  or  two  to  you  at  this  time.  I  want 
to  say  first  that  I  have  never  believed  and  do  not  now  be¬ 
lieve,  today,  in  living  in  the  dead  past.  What  has  occurred 
up  to  the  present  moment  is,  to  me,  in  the  dead  past.  It 
has  always  been  my  motto,  and  is  today,  to  live  in  the  faith 
and  hope  that  the  bright  sunshine  in  the  future  days  shall 
bring  gladness  and  happiness,  and  I  stand  before  you  today 
with  that  faith  and  that  hope.  It  is  a  Republican  principal. 

“Unfortunately  some  little  bitterness  has  crept  into  this 
contest.  I  desire,  as  a  question  of  personal  privilege,  to 
refer  to  but  one  incident.  It  was  asserted  by  word  of  mouth, 
written  and  published  all  over  this  State  that  I  was  opposed 
to  Congressman  Mondell.  That  report  was  without  any 
foundation  in  fact  or  color  of  truth  in  any  respect.  I  want 
to  say  to  you  that  I  have  always  been  for  Mondell  and  not¬ 
withstanding  his  opposition  to  me  in  this  contest  I  am  for 
Frank  Mondell  (cheers)  because  I  believe  that  his  return 
to  Congress  is  for  the  best  interests  of  Wyoming.  I  believe 
that  it  is  for  the  best  interest  of  the  State  that  she  should  be 
represented  in  Congress  by  a  man  who  has  had  experience 
in  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  a  man  who  has  demonstrated 
that  he  has  the  ability  single-handed  and  alone  to  main¬ 
tain  on  the  floor  of  the  House  the  honor  and  the  dignity  of 
Wyoming.  (Applause) 

“Wyoming  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of  states  similar 
to  our  own  in  many  respects,  but  much  further  advanced  in 
upbuilding  and  development.  Wyoming  has  within  her 
boundaries  greater  and  more  diversified  resources  than  are 
found  in  any  of  these  other  states.  My  interest,  my  only 
ambition  is  to  see,  before  I  die,  Wyoming  as  the  greatest 
state  upon  the  back-bone  of  this  continent.  (Applause) 

“The  Republican  Party  has  always  been  the  party  of 
progress,  the  party  of  achievement  and  I  believe,  as  I  was 
rocked  in  the  cradle  of  Vermont  Republicanism,  that  the 
mission  of  the  Republican  Party  is  more  than  the  nomina¬ 
tion  and  election  of  candidates;  its  mission  reaches  beyond 
and  is  found  in  the  enactment  of  same  laws  and  honest  ad¬ 
ministration. 

“The  Republican  Party  has  never  brought  any  discredit 
to  the  name  of  Wyoming  and  it  will,  I  know,  in  the  future 
always  bring  honor  and  glory  to  her  name.  I  am  for  Wyo¬ 
ming  and  the  Republican  Party  always,  upon  a  platform  of 
state  development,  and  when  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
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turning  over  the  office  of  Governor  to  Mr.  Brooks  he  will 
find  me  standing  as  close  and  as  solidly  by  him  as  I  stood 
by  the  late  Governor  Richards;  he  will  find  me  working 
just  as  hard  as  I  have  worked  since  the  lamented  death  of 
Governor  Richards  for  an  economical  and  honest  adminis¬ 
tration  of  state  affairs.”  (Great  applause)  (The  speech  was 
published  in  the  papers.) 

After  the  Christmas  Day  1904,  an  emissary  of  the  Machine  called 
on  me  saying  that  the  Inaugural  Committee  did  not  want  me  to 
introduce  Mr.  Brooks,  Governor  elect.  He  intimated  that  notwith¬ 
standing  my  address  at  the  Nominating  Convention,  members  of 
the  committee  and  Mr.  Brooks  feared  I  would  make  some  embarras¬ 
sing  remarks  as  Chairman  of  the  Inaugural.  I  replied  that  it  was 
not  only  my  perogative,  but  my  duty  to  preside  and  introduce  Mr. 
Brooks  after  he  was  sworn  in  and  that  I  intended  to  do  so.  I  told 
him  that  I  would  send  Mr.  Brooks  an  exact  copy  of  my  remarks  of 
introduction  in  ample  time  for  him  to  digest  the  same  and  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  comment.  This  I  did. 

The  inaugural  was  held  in  the  Senate  Chamber  Monday  morning 
in  January  1905.  Mr.  Brooks  came  to  the  Governor’s  office.  I 
showed  him  an  empty  chair  and  desk  and  handed  him  the  key  there¬ 
to  and  also  the  office  key.  I  invited  him  with  me  to  head  the  pro¬ 
cession  to  the  Senate  Chamber.  When  he  had  taken  the  oath,  I 
stepped  off  the  platform  and  introduced  him,  with  proper  remarks 
as  the  Governor  of  Wyoming,  ending  my  introduction  thus:  “The 
Governor  is  dead;  long  live  the  Governor.”  I  joined  the  forty  or 
fifty  spectators  on  the  floor  and  Mr.  Brooks  began  his  oration. 

With  this,  I  was  relieved  of  a  great  responsibility  and  quietly 
stepped  into  carrying  to  conclusion  my  plans  for  the  reclamation  of 
300,000  acres  of  the  richly  fertile  lands  on  the  ceded  portion  of  the 
Shoshone  Indian  Reservation,  the  building  of  a  town  there  and  the 
development  of  the  many  natural  resources.  Also,  I  worked  for  the 
building  of  the  Denver,  Yellowstone  and  Pacific  Railroad. 

My  term  as  a  state  official  having  expired  January  3,  1907,  I 
moved  to  Riverton.  There,  for  two  years,  I  managed  the  Wyoming 
Central  Irrigation  system  and  later  resumed  my  law  practice. 
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In  May  1905,  I  learned  that  Montana  was  planning  to  secure  the 
right  to  divert  all  of  the  water  of  the  Big  Horn  River  for  irrigation  of 
Montana  lands.  The  “Big  Horn”  River,  in  reality,  is  the  Big  Wind 
River;  the  name  “Big  Horn”  being  erroneously  applied  thereto 
(thirty  miles  north  of  Riverton) .  If  this  scheme  were  successful 
there  would  be  no  available  water  for  irrigating  385,905  acres  of 
fertile  virgin  land  in  the  ceded  portion  of  the  Shoshone  Indian 
Reservation  in  Fremont  County.  I  immediately  secured  sufficient 
data  upon  which  to  base  an  application  to  the  State  Engineer  for 
water  right  for  the  335,905  acres.  I  was  granted  the  right  in  June 
1905,  thus  pre-dating  the  Montana  plan  by  ten  days  and  saving  the 
water  for  the  Indian  lands. 

In  July  1905,  I  went  to  New  York  and,  by  the  influence  of  some 
acquaintances,  met  ten  financiers  in  Wall  Street.  After  hearing  my 
statement  of  facts,  the  financiers  subscribed  five  million  dollars  to 
finance  the  Project,  provided  I  could  get  permission  from  the  Interior 
Department  to  construct  the  canals  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  lands 
to  settlement.  In  high  feather,  I  boarded  the  night  train  for 
Washington. 

The  next  morning  I  called  on  President  Teddy  Roosevelt  and 
asked  for  a  note  requesting  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  give  me  a 
hearing.  This  he  did,  and  in  the  afternoon  I  saw  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  stated  my  case.  He  asked  me  to  state  my  proposal 
in  writing  with  full  details  of  what  I  proposed  to  do  and  how  to 
dispose  of  the  water  rights  to  the  settlers.  I  returned  to  the  hotel 
and  dictated  a  very  comprehensive  plan  for  construction  of  Canals 
and  Reservoirs;  laying  out  a  town  on  its  present  site  with  streets, 
sidewalks,  water  mains,  and  sewers.  All  this  was  to  be  done  prior  to 
opening  the  lands  for  settlement  and  thereby  enabling  the  settlers 
to  begin  farming  immediately  on  their  advent  to  the  lands.  By 
this  plan,  the  Indians  would  have  received  $50,000.00  more  than 
they  would  otherwise  receive  under  the  Cession  Act. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  week’s  time,  the  Secretary  told  me  he  would 
not  grant  the  permit  as  the  Department  would  not  grant  any  one  a 
special  privilege  to  make  money.  I  later  ascertained  from  a  party  who 
saw  the  note,  that  a  Senator  had  sent  the  President  a  note  saying, 
“Don’t  grant  Chatterton  any  favors.”  No  doubt  this  had  been  passed 
on  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  accounted  for  his  refusing 
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my  proposition.  1  hus,  was  delayed  the  proper  development  of  the 
lands  for  at  least  twenty-five  years. 

On  my  return  to  Cheyenne,  I  called  on  the  State  Engineer, 
Clarence  Johnson,  and  laid  before  him  a  written  plan  for  the  State 
to  apply  lor  a  permit  to  make  definite  survey  of  the  Canals  and 
Reservoirs  at  a  cost  of  $40,000.00.  February  20,  1906,  the  Interior 
Department  granted  this,  together  with  the  further  right  of  the 
State  to  let  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  canals  and  reservoirs 
alter  the  opening  of  the  lands  for  settlement.  The  surveys  were 
made  between  March  15  and  July  1,  1906,  under  supervision  of  the 
State  Engineer. 

The  State  advertised  for  bids  and  plans  for  construction  of  the 
canals  and  reservoirs.  I  drew  elaborate  plans  for  carrying  out  the 
project  and  July  1,  1906,  went  to  Chicago  where  I  induced  Joy 
Morton  and  his  associates  to  finance  the  project.  On  July  11,  1906, 
I  organized  the  Wyoming  Central  Irrigation  Company  for  this 
purpose,  with  Joy  Morton  as  President  and  myself  as  Vice  President 
and  General  Manager.  I  returned  to  Cheyenne  and  filed  its  pro¬ 
posal  with  the  State  Engineer  July  31,  1906.  Bids  were  opened  on 
August  1st  and  the  contract  was  awarded  to  the  Wyoming  Central 
Irrigation  Company.  My  water  right  was  transferred  to  the  Company 
on  August  7th  and  the  $40,000.00  cost  of  the  surveys  was  paid  to 
the  State  Treasurer. 

August  14th  the  lands  were  opened  for  settlement  and  people  who 
had  been  waiting  at  Shoshoni  for  this  date  came  to  the  same  160  acres 
I  had  selected  set  aside  for  a  town  site,  and  began  a  survey  of  streets, 
blocks,  and  lots  for  the  Town  of  Riverton.  A  Lander  gang  arrived 
a  little  later  and  began  a  criss-cross  survey,  but  were  finally  driven 
off.  These  people  went  to  Washakie  and  induced  the  Indian  Agent 
to  send  the  troops  to  oust  the  people  on  the  pretext  the  land  was 
not  open  for  settlement.  I  immediately  sent  wires  to  Washington. 
Finally,  at  the  end  of  ten  days,  the  Agent’s  order  was  rescinded 
and  the  townsite  settlers  returned  and  began  erecting  buildings. 
4  his  was  Lander  s  first  method  of  opposition  to  the  development 
of  the  county’s  resources. 

The  second  step  was  an  attempt  to  effect  a  cancellation  of  a  part 
of  the  Company’s  water  right.  This  suit  dragged  through  the  courts 
for  two  years.  They  tried  to  have  the  town  named  Central  City. 
The  C  &  NW  RR  named  the  station  Wadsworth.  The  Lander  gang 
incited  the  settlers  to  bring  suits  for  exhorbitant  damages  for  canal 
rights-of-way,  got  the  County  Commissioners  to  refuse  to  furnish 
rights-of-way  or  to  furnish  funds  for  construction  of  highways  and 
bridges.  For  twenty  years  controversies  continued  and  in  many  ways 
hampered  new  enterprise.  The  twenty-five  year  fight  has  now 
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somewhat  mellowed  the  Landerites  as  the  Riverton  District  now 
outvotes  the  Lander  cohorts. 

Two  other  asinine  procedures  greatly  hampered  the  devolopment 
of  the  project.  First,  the  C  &  NW  Railway  Company,  notwithstanding 
its  agreement  with  me  in  1904  to  construct  the  road  to  Lander 
from  Casper  before  the  opening  of  the  Reservation,  stopped  the  road 
at  the  point  where  Shoshoni  is  located.  The  General  Manager  and 
railroad  associates  by  means  of  land  script,  obtained  title  to  160 
acres  and  laid  out  the  town  of  Shoshoni  on  a  sand  flat  and  sold  lots. 
This  resulted  in  a  few  shacks  and  tents,  twenty-six  saloons  and  an 
alkali  well.  This  necessitated  the  holding  of  the  opening  of  land 
for  settlement  by  the  Interior  Department  under  a  nefarious  lottery 
system  at  a  point  miles  from  the  lands  opened  for  settlement.  No 
water  or  vegetation  was  in  sight,  nor  eating  or  sleeping  accommoda¬ 
tions.  The  result  was  that  the  train  loads  of  people  coming  to 
Shoshoni  for  the  land  lottery  were  daily  met  by  train  loads  of 
people  outbound  who  yelled  to  the  incoming  trains,  “Suckers, 
Suckers,  Suckers!”  This  resulted  in  most  of  the  better  class  of  pros¬ 
pective  settlers  leaving  in  complete  disgust. 

Second,  the  Interior  Department  opened  the  lands  for  settlement  by 
means  of  a  lottery  for  the  privilege  of  homesteading  land  on  the  old 
terms  of  boys’  jack  knife  trading— “sight  unseen.”  Of  course  there 
were  disappointments  and  much  trouble  resulting  in  lasting  enmities. 
This  is  an  A-l  example  of  Bureaucratic  muddling  in  Wyoming.  It 
has  been  costly  and,  of  because  of  the  Department’s  refusal  to 
allow  me  to  construct  the  irrigation  system  before  opening  of  the 
land  for  settlement,  resulted  in  delaying  proper  development  of  the 
project  for  at  least  twenty-five  years. 

As  the  irrigable  land  was  several  miles  from  the  river,  the  home¬ 
steaders  could  not  farm  and  make  a  living  without  the  proposed 
canals.  A  few  hauled  water  for  domestic  purposed  and  resided  on 
the  land  the  fourteen  months  until  they  could  commute  and  acquire 
title;  then  they  moved  away,  and  many  never  returned. 

In  order  to  insure  the  cultivation  of  15,000  acres  surrounding  the 
Riverton  Town  Site  for  the  first  growing  season,  on  September  24, 
1906,  I  let  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  canal  fifteen  miles 
long  to  irrigate  fifteen  thousand  acres  on  the  Riverton  Flat.  This 
canal  was  later  to  be  a  lateral  for  the  main  system.  On  October  10, 
1906,  the  construction  work  begun.  The  canal  was  fifteen  feet  wide 
on  the  bottom  with  an  average  depth  of  seven  feet;  it  was  completed 
April  1,  1907,  and  the  water  was  turned  in  at  the  headgate  by  my 
daughters,  Eleanor  and  Constance.  Water  rights  were  sold  for  $30.00 
cash  per  acre  and  on  deferred  payment  plan  for  $40.00  and  interest 
at  six  per  cent. 

I  rented  fifty-two  acres  of  sagebrush  land  adjoining  the  town,  the 
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land  was  not  cleared  until  May;  then  1  secured  the  services  of  Mr. 
Donald  H.  Bark,  an  expert  farmer  from  Twin  Falls,  Idaho.  Then 
I  obtained  a  large  quantity  of  seeds,  100  varieties,  and  planted  many 
different  crops.  The  land  had  varying  slopes  in  which  different 
methods  of  irrigation  were  given  practical  illustration.  Sugar  cane, 
cantalope,  watermellons,  sugar  beets,  sweet  potatoes,  peanuts,  and 
many  other  crops  never  before  produced  in  Fremont  County  were 
proved  successful.  Mr.  Barks’  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair  in  Douglas 
in  September  1907  was  awarded  considerable  recognition. 

To  show  my  faith  in  the  potentialities  of  the  project,  I  filed  on 
160  acres  adjoining  the  town  and  put  it  all  in  crop— 60  acres  potatoes, 
10  acres  oats— and  sold  $3,000.00  worth  of  potatoes  and  pitted  5,000 
pounds  for  seed.  I  also  leased  1,000  acres  of  Indian  lands  and  pro¬ 
duced  several  car  loads  of  oats  which  sold  for  $1.50  per  hundred. 

I  gave  the  Town  a  free  water  right,  stipulating  that  trees  were  to 
be  planted  on  each  side  of  all  streets.  Today  Riverton  is  indeed  a 
beautiful  town.  It  is  the  center  of  agricultural,  oil,  gas,  coal,  rail¬ 
road  ties,  livestock  and  industrious  operations  of  Fremont  County. 
Riverton  is  the  eighth  largest  city  in  Wyoming.  I  lived  there  twenty 
years,  devoting  a  large  portion  of  my  time  furthering  the  interests 
of  the  town  and  north  half  of  the  county.  The  Riverton  section  of 
the  County  is  destined,  in  my  opinion,  to  become  the  richest  agricul¬ 
tural,  livestock,  oil  and  natural  gas  and  timber  in  Wyoming! 

In  early  1899,  I  had  a  survey  made  for  a  canal  to  irrigate  the 
100,000  acres  of  fine  land  lying  between  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
on  the  north  (Walcott  Station)  and  Saratoga  on  the  south,  the  North 
Platte  on  the  west  and  Medicine  Bow  Mountains  on  the  east.  Forty 
thousand  acres  of  the  tract  was  railroad  land  (the  odd  numbered 
sections) .  The  other  sixty  thousand  acres  could  be  secured  under 
the  Carey  Act,  but  in  order  to  be  able  to  control  the  situation  I  was 
obliged  to  have  the  railroad  land.  On  July  10,  1899,  I  began  nego¬ 
tiation  with  the  Union  Pacific  for  its  lands.  The  Canal  and  the  rail¬ 
road  land  I  figured  would  cost  $500,000.00,  which  I  proposed  to 
secure  through  ten-year  bonds.  This  project  was  fully  endorsed  by 
Elwood  Mead,  Wyoming’s  first  State  Engineer  and  author  of  the 
State’s  irrigation  laws.  Lake  Mead  on  the  Colorado  River  commemor¬ 
ates  his  name  and  ability  as  an  engineer.  The  Union  Pacific  offered 
me  its  lands  for  50  cents  an  acre  in  1909,  but  at  that  time  irrigation 
bonds  had  gotten  a  very  black  eye  because  of  irrigation  projects  in 
Colorado  having  defaulted  on  bond  issues.  This  put  a  stop  to  my 
project  and  I  am  sure  Carbon  County  lost  a  splendid  opportunity. 
This  loss  is  probably  for  all  time  as  the  waters  of  the  North  Platte 
River  and  its  tributaries  have  all  been  appropriated  for  Nebraska, 
except  a  small  portion  near  Casper. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  Wyomingites  have  had  in  endeavoring 
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to  develop  the  State’s  resources  is  the  fact  that  often  citizenry  are 
prone  not  to  invest  in  or  even  encourage  development  and  the 
creation  of  industries.  In  development  enterprises,  I  have  engaged 
in,  I  had  to  fight  internal  opposition  and  to  get  the  funds  from 
outside  the  State.  This  is  also  true  relative  to  the  development  of 
the  oil  and  the  reclamation  industries.  The  result  is  that  most  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  State  are  owned  by  outsiders.  Wyoming- 
ites  could  have  gained  more  wealth  from  the  varied  and  abundant 
natural  resources  of  their  state.  The  selfish  have  often  been  a  great 
detriment  in  the  development  of  the  state.  In  my  own  case,  I  know 
well  the  strong  political  influence  of  the  machine  against  me  in  my 
Wyoming  State  Railway  project,  Orin  Junction  in  Converse  County 
to  Lander  in  Fremont  County;  and  against  my  Riverton  Project 
for  the  reclamation  of  300,000  acres  in  the  ceded  portion  of  the 
Shoshoni  or  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation.  This  opposition  with¬ 
out  doubt  delayed  complete  consummation  of  this  project  for  at 
least  twenty  years. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  REPUBLICAN  FORM 
OF  GOVERNMENT 


Can  our  government  survive?  Former  U.  S.  Senator  Joseph  M. 
Carey  was  to  have  been  a  candidate  for  the  Governorship  of  Wyoming 
at  the  Republican  Convention  held  in  Rawlins  in  1910.  Then  the 
politicians  decided  otherwise.  Mr.  Carey,  in  a  surprise  move, 
announced  that  he  would  run  as  an  independent.  Shortly  thereafter 
the  Democratic  Convention  offered  to  nominate  him.  He  accepted 
and  was  elected,  together  with  Mr.  Houx  as  Secretary  of  State;  other¬ 
wise,  the  Republican  ticket  was  elected. 

When  candidates  were  nominated  by  the  Convention  system,  the 
Toms,  Dicks,  and  Harrys  were  rejected.  The  delegates,  in  both 
major  parties,  selected  men  and  women  of  education,  of  proven 
ability  and  integrity,  and  often  drafted  outstanding  persons  of 
ability  when  voluntary  candidates  were  not  considered  up  to  par: 
therefore,  good  men  of  known  ability  were  available. 

But  now,  under  the  Primary  method  of  nomination,  and  since  the 
majority  of  voters  take  little  or  no  interest  in  governmental  questions, 
know  little  or  nothing  about  historical  evidences  or  of  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  self-imposed  candidates,  the  Toms,  Dicks,  and  Harrys 
have  gained  ascendancy.  The  best  and  ablest  men,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  will  not  enter  into  two  campaigns— the  Primary,  for 
nomination,  and  then  the  General  election.  At  each  election 
subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  the  Primary  Law,  especially  during 
the  period  1932-1945,  unscrupulous  leaders,  such  as  Bureaucrats 
and  Labor  Executives,  have  furthered  the  candidacy  of  the  mediocre 
and  thereby  have  become  the  masters  of  the  State  and  National 
legislative  bodies,  resulting  in  excessive  taxation,  gross  waste  of 
funds,  unconstitutional  legislation  sustained  by  packed  and  in¬ 
competent  courts,  and  by  the  confirmation  of  incompetent  heads 
of  Bureaus  not  responsible  to  the  people  but  subservient  to  Bureau¬ 
cratic  demands.  The  Congresses  of  the  past  twenty  years  (1947)  are 
illustrations  again,  in  my  opinion,  of  government  by  Tom,  Dick, 
and  Harry  nominations.  Unless  this  Primary  process  is  repealed  and 
unless  voters  become  educated  in  history  and  in  governmental 
science,  I  say  this  country  will  soon  complete  the  prophecy  of  Lord 
MacCauley,  made  in  1857,  that  the  government  will  disintegrate! 

Extracts  from  Lord  MacCauley’s  letter  of  May  23,  1857  to 
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Honorable  H.  E.  Randall  of  New  York  on  file  in  the  Public 
Library  New  York  City: 

“I  have  been  long  convinced  that  institutions  purely  dem¬ 
ocratic  must,  sooner  or  later,  destroy  liberty  or  civilization, 
or  both.  What  happened  lately  in  France  is  an  example.  In 
1848  a  pure  democracy  was  established  there.  During  a 
short  time,  there  was  a  strong  reason  to  expect  a  general  epo- 
lation,  a  national  bankruptcy,  a  new  partition  of  soil,  a 
maximum  of  prices,  a  ruinous  load  of  taxation  laid  on  the 
rich  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  poor  in  idleness. 
Such  a  system  would  have  made  France  poor  and  barbarous. 
Happily  the  danger  was  averted  and  now  there  is  a  despo¬ 
tism,  a  silent  tribune,  an  enslaved  press,  liberty  is  gone,  but 
civilization  has  been  saved.  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt 
that  if  we  (England)  had  a  purely  democratic  government 
here  the  effect  would  perish,  or  order  and  property  would 
be  saved  by  a  strong  military  government,  and  liberty 
would  perish. 

“Your  fate  I  believe  to  be  certain,  though  it  is  deferred 
by  a  physical  cause.  As  long  as  you  have  a  boundless  extent 
of  fertile  and  unoccupied  land,  your  laboring  population 
will  be  far  more  at  ease  than  the  laboring  population  of  the 
old  world;  and  while  that  is  the  case  of  Jeffersonian  policy 
may  continue  to  exist  without  causing  any  fatal  calamity. 

But  the  time  will  come  when  New  England  will  be  as  thick¬ 
ly  populated  as  Old  England;  distress  everywhere  makes  the 
laborer  mutinous  and  discontented  and  feel  it  is  a  mon¬ 
strous  inequity  that  one  man  should  have  a  million  while 
another  cannot  get  a  full  meal. 

“It  is  quite  plain  that  your  government  will  never  be  able 
to  restrain  a  distressed  and  discontented  majority.  For  with 
you  the  majority  is  the  government  and  has  the  rich  who 
are  always  a  minority,  absolutely  at  its  mercy.  The  day  will 
come  when,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  a  multitude  of  people 
none  of  whom  has  had  more  than  half  a  breakfast,  or  expect 
to  have  more  than  half  a  dinner,  will  choose  the  Legislature. 

Is  it  possible  to  doubt  what  sort  of  legislature  will  be  chosen? 

“When  society  has  entered  on  this  downward  progress, 
either  civilization  or  liberty  must  perish.  Either  some 
Caesar  or  Napoleon  will  seize  the  reins  of  government,  or 
your  Republic  will  be  as  fearfully  plundered  and  laid 
waste  by  barbarians  in  the  twentieth  century  as  the  Roman 
Empire  was  in  the  Fifth;  with  the  difference  that  the  Huns 
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and  Vandals  will  have  engendered  within  your  country  by 
your  own  institutions.” 

Former  President  Herbert  Hoover  in  a  speech  at  a  fair  at  his 
home  in  Iowa  August  30,  1951;  warned  the  Nation  that  it  can 
destroy  itself  by  tolerating  “dishonesty”  in  Washington,  and  said: 

“Our  dangers  are  that  we  may  commit  suicide  from  with¬ 
in  by  complaisance  with  evil  or  by  public  tolerance  of  scan¬ 
dalous  behavior,  or  by  cynical  acceptance  of  dishonor. 
These  evils  have  defeated  nations  many  times  in  human 
history.” 

President  McKinley  said,  not  long  before  he  was  shot  by  an 
assassin: 


“We  are  the  freest  government  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
but  strength  rests  on  our  patriotism,  peace  and  order  and 
security  and  liberty  are  safe  so  long  as  the  love  of  touctry 
burns  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.” 

But  love  of  country  has  not  found  lodgment  in  the  cancerous 
hearts  of  the  governmental  manipulators  since  1933.  Their  love 
has  been  entirely  self-centered. 

Here  are  the  Federal  Tax  Records  as  shown  on  page  12  in  the 
issue  of  the  Denver  Post  of  December  5,  1951. 


From  1789  to  1933  Roosevelt,  the  Tax 

Collections  for  144  years  totaled. _ _  $  90,622,000,000 

From  1933  to  April  1945  Roosevelt,  in 

a  little  over  twelve  years  collected _  154,618,000,000 

From  April  1945  to  June  30,  1953 
Truman,  Spendthrift,  will  have  collected 

taxes  in  seven  years  amounting  to _  309,835,000,000 


which  is  $64,595,000,000  more  than  was  collected  in  the  prior  156 
years. 

In  April  1920,  Governor  Robert  D.  Carey,  son  of  Governor  f.  M. 
Carey,  offered  me  the  appointment  as  Judge  of  the  Judicial  District 
embracing  Fremont,  Natrona,  and  Converse  Counties,  but  as  the 
salary  was  only  $4500  I  declined.  As  a  result  of  my  declination,  the 
1921  Legislature  increased  the  District  Judge’s  salary  to  $6,500  and  the 
salaries  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  $7000. 

In  February  1927,  there  was  a  vacancy  on  the  Public  Service 
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Commission  and  the  State  Board  of  Equalization.  Governor  Emer¬ 
son  offered  me  the  six-year  appointment  to  these  two  boards,  which 
I  accepted  and  moved  to  Cheyenne.  Each  of  these  State  Agencies 
are  quasi-judicial.  The  Board  of  Equalization  hear  and  decide  taxa¬ 
tion  problems  involving  millions  of  dollars;  the  Public  Service 
Commission  hear  and  decide  intra  and  inter-state  tiansportation 
rate  questions  and  practice  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  relative  to  railroad  and  truck  rates  into  and  out  of  the 

St3.t0 

These  two  agencies  had  been  in  operation  for  twelve  years,  but 
had  not  accomplished  anything  of  benefit  to  the  State  in  the  way 
of  reduced  railroad  rates,  and,  in  1927,  the  trucking  transportation 
rate  problems,  in  competition  with  the  railroads  and  with  each 
other  had  just  begun.  Theretofore,  these  agencies  never  had  a  lawyer 
as  a  member,  nor  retained  a  lawyer.  Fortunately,  Mr.  C.  H. 
McWhinney  had  been  appointed  to  the  Commission  and  Board; 
he  was  not  only  a  fine  mathematician,  but  a  very  able  and  fine 
character  of  unimpeachable  integrity,  fair  minded  in  judgment  and 
always  affable.  We  became  close  friends  and  co-workers  as  majority 
members  of  the  two  agencies.  We  annually  visited  every  county 
seat  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  taxation  assessors  and  county 
commissioners,  and  thereby  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  state’s  resources  and  the  problems  of  the  people  in 
every  locality.  Regarding  railroad  rates,  both  inter  and  intrastate, 
Wyoming  had  always  been  put  in  the  “mountain  territory,  as  a 
result  the  interstate  rates  were  given  a  very  great  increase  at  the 
line  between  Nebraska  and  Wyoming.  No  attempt  had  ever  been 
made  to  rectify  this  injustice.  From  our  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
railroad  grades  in  the  State  as  compared  with  grades  in  other  states 
having  much  lower  rates,  my  associate,  Mr.  McWhinney,  assembled 
comparative  grade  and  rate  figures  which,  together  with  other  facts, 
I  grouped  into  evidentrary  facts  and  instituted  a  case  against  three 
railroads  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  resulting  in  an  equitable  adjustment  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  state’s  rates.  This  was  so  encouraging  that  we  decided  to  try  to 
get  the  entire  state  made  a  Western  Trunk  Line  Rate  Tenitory. 
There  is  only  one  high  point  crossed  by  a  railroad,  that  is  on  the 
Union  Pacific  at  Sherman  Hill  about  twenty-five  miles  west  of 
Cheyenne,  and  that  grade  on  both  sides  of  the  high  point  is  com¬ 
pensatory.  To  meet  this  obstacle,  we  went  to  a  point  on  the  grade 
where  we  could  take  pictures  of  the  long  trains  ascending  the  hill 
from  both  the  east  and  the  west,  counting  the  cars  in  each  train. 
These  pictures  eliminated  the  railroads’  bug-a-boo  of  the  Sherman 
Hill.  Maps  were  made  of  each  railroad  showing  the  grades  up  and 
down  and  the  extensive  plains  traversed.  We  assembled  all  these 
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facts  and  much  more  into  proper  form  to  be  introduced  as  evidence 
and  instituted  a  case  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commisson 
which  to  everyone’s  surprise  resulted  in  Wyoming  being  included  in 
the  Western  Trunk  Line  Rate  Territory.  The  Public  Service  rate 
c  eik  checked  the  rates  thus  obtained  against  the  prior  rates  based 
on  the  total  shipments  for  the  prior  year  and  ascertained  and  pub- 

u  f  fCt  that  thereb>'  the  State's  shippers  would  be  saved  one 
million  dollars  per  year. 


CHAPTER  XV 


MASONIC  HISTORY  AND  LATER  LIFE 


While  residing  as  Post  Trader  at  Fort  Steele,  Carbon  County, 
Wyoming,  in  the  fall  of  1886,  I  was  elected  to  receive  the  Blue 
Lodge  Degrees  in  Rawlins  Lodge  No.  5  A.  F.  and  A.  M.  I  was 
raised  February  16,  1887. 

In  1887,  I  joined  Garfield  Capter  No.  4,  Royal  Arch  Masons  and 
;  Ivanhoe  Commandery  Knights  Templar  No.  2,  Rawlins,  Wyoming. 

In  January  1889,  moved  to  Rawlins— as  Probate  Judge  and  County 
Treasurer.  In  those  early  days,  opportunities  for  social  activities 
were  either  in  the  card  rooms  back  of  the  saloons’  bars  or  in  the 
Masonic  Lodge;  I  chose  the  latter  and  became  active  in  the  three 
Masonic  Orders.  In  1893,  elected  Master  of  Rawlins  Lodge  No.  5 
and  in  1895,  I  was  elevated  by  election  to  Grand  Master. 

In  1894,  I  was  privileged  to  be  elected  High  Priest  of  Garfield 
Chapter  No.  4  Royal  Arch  Masons. 

In  1897,  elected  Eminent  Commander  of  Ivanhoe  Commandery, 
and  in  1902,  I  was  elected  Grand  Commander  of  Knights  Templar 
of  Wyoming. 

During  most  of  the  1890’s,  I  represented  Wyoming  in  the  Grand 
Commandery  of  New  York  State. 

I  was  also  Charter  Member  of  Korean  Temple  of  the  Shrine  in 
Rawlins. 

In  1910,  I  was  a  Charter  Member  and  member  of  the  first  class  in 
the  Wyoming  Consistory  No.  1  A.A.S.R.  of  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  the 
degrees  being  conferred  by  the  Denver  Consistory.  In  October  1903, 
made  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Court  of  Honor.  In  1907,  elected 
Maser  of  Kadosh.  In  October  1945,  elected  to  receive  the  Thirty- 
third  Degree;  this  was  conferred  upon  me  January  12,  1946. 

In  the  late  summer  of  1892,  I  was  commissioned  by  the  Grand 
High  Priest  of  Royal  Arch  Masonry  to  organize  and  institute  a 
Chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masonry  in  Lander,  Fremont  County, 
Wyoming.  To  do  this  necessitated  going  to  Rock  Springs,  where  I 
was  joined  by  affable  Judge  Jesse  Knight  of  the  Third  Judicial 
District,  on  his  way  to  hold  court  at  Lander.  Here,  we  boarded  a 
buckboard  “stage”  to  South  Pass  City  for  the  first  night’s  stop;  then 
the  second  day  to  Red  Canyon  for  the  second  night  and  into  Lander 
the  third  day;  that  evening  with  the  help  of  Judge  Knight,  we 
constituted  the  Royal  Arch  Chapter.  The  return  trip  was  made  by 
a  continuous  two-day  and  night  ride  in  a  Concord  Coach  via  the 
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Lost  Soldier  Divide  and  Dead  Man’s  Hill.  The  Stage  station 
meals  were  mostly  potatoes,  sowbelly  and  sour  dough  bread. 

In  February  1897,  the  Grand  Commander  of  Knights  Templar 
commissioned  me  to  institute  a  Knights  Templar  Commandery  in 
Lander,  Wyoming.  This  Commandery  is  known  as  the  Hugh  de 
Payne  Commandery.  In  order  to  execute  this  commission,  I  selected 
six  Sir  Knights  from  Ivanhoe  Commandery  to  accompany  me.  They 
were  Mr.  Andy  McMicken,  Mr.  David  Rusk,  Mr.  David  Bell,  Mr. 
Nute  Rankin,  Mr.  Frank  A.  Luckfield  and  Mr.  W.  Evans.  (In  1908, 
Luckfield  was  Grand  Commander  and  in  1931,  Bell  was  Grand 
Commander.)  At  daylight  of  a  crisp  morning  on  February  eleventh, 
we  left  Rawlins  with  a  four-horse  Concord  Coach  and  a  four-horse 
covered  wagon  to  convey  the  necessary  lodge  paraphernalia,  uniforms 
and  luggage. 

Our  party  had  gone  about  fifteen  miles  when  we  were  engulfed  in 
a  driving  snowstorm;  we  pressed  on;  near  the  end  of  a  slow  ten 
miles,  the  coach  tipped  over  in  deep  snow.  It  painfully  required  the 
strength  of  the  seven  Sir  Knights  and  four  horses  to  right  the  coach. 
Late  in  the  evening,  we  arrived  at  the  Lost  Soldier  Stage  Station 
at  the  south  foot  of  the  Green  Mountains.  Here  we  were  snow  bound 
two  days  and  three  nights.  The  snow  became  too  deep  to  attempt 
travel  on  wheels;  when  storm  abated  on  the  second  day,  we  made 
sled  runners  out  of  corral  poles,  took  the  wheels  off  the  coach  and 
wagon.  The  next  morning  we  proceeded  on  up-hill,  a  twenty-mile 
snow  climb  to  the  peak  of  the  Lost  Soldier  Divide.  We  arrived  at 
the  next  stage  station  at  dusk,  where  we  spent  the  night.  Fortun¬ 
ately,  the  weather  cleared  that  night  and,  as  there  was  little  snow 
on  the  north  side  of  the  divide,  we  again  put  the  wheels  on  the 
coach  and  wagon  and  started  on  the  down-grade.  We  arrived  at 
Rongis  on  Crook  Creek  for  supper  and  a  night’s  rest  at  the  Stagner 
ranch.  The  next  morning  was  warm  and  we  drove  into  Lander— 
the  sixth  day  out  from  Rawlins,  having  traveled  a  distance  of  140 
miles. 

At  four  o’clock  p.m.  of  February  16th,  with  the  aid  of  my  six  able 
companions,  I  proceeded  with  the  initiation  of  fourteen  Royal  Arch 
companions  of  Lander  as  Sir  Knights  Templar  and  concluded  the 
institution  of  Hugh  de  Payne  Commandery  and  completed  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  John  S.  Loud  as  its  Eminent  Commander  at  two  o’clock 
a.m.  On  the  18th,  our  Lander  friends  took  us  to  the  sulpher  hot 
springs,  some  five  miles  north  of  Fort  Washakie,  where  we  were 
treated  to  a  swim  in  the  big  hot  water  spring  pool— quite  a  treat 
for  winter  entertainment  in  the  mountains. 

The  return  trip  to  Rawlins  was,  in  some  respects,  more  difficult 
than  the  trip  to  Lander.  From  the  station  on  the  peak  of  the  Lost 
Soldier  Divide  to  the  station  at  the  south  foot  of  the  Divide,  we 
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were  again  confronted  with  a  blinding  blizzard,  and  forced  to 
take  turns  at  driving  the  four  horses  because  holding  the  lines  on 
four  frisky  horses  soon  numbed  the  hands  and  the  driving  snow 
clouded  one’s  eyes,  making  it  most  difficult  to  follow  the  road 
markers.  We  finally  arrived  in  Rawlins  on  the  evening  of  February 
22nd-the  end  of  a  twelve-day  trip.  This  service  had  been  entirely 
gratuitous  on  the  part  of  the  seven  Sir  Knights. 

In  May  1947,  it  was  my  great  pleasure  to  attend  the  50th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Hugh  de  Payne  Commandery  at  Lander.  Mr.  Conant 
Parks  of  Cody  and  I  were  the  only  survivors  of  the  meeting  in  1897. 

On  October  10,  1951,  I  was  also  present  at  the  Seventy-fifth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Rawlins  Masonic  Lodge  No.  5  of  which  I  have  been  a 
member  since  February  1887.  To  my  knowledge  at  this  date,  1957, 
I  am  the  oldest  living  Past  Master  of  the  Lodge  and  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  1895. 

At  their  Annual  Spring  Commencement  in  1954,  the  University  of 
Wyoming  conferred  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  Degree  upon  me.  I 
am  deeply  grateful  for  this  and  the  many  compliments  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  and  for  the  many  wonderful  friends  I  have  been  blessed  with. 

In  March  1933,  I  resumed  my  law  practice  in  Cheyenne.  In 
November  1937,  I  retired  and  moved  to  a  twenty-four  acre  plot 
two  and  one-half  miles  northwest  of  Arvada,  Colorado,  where  I 
have  a  beautiful  flower  garden,  a  wonderful  view  of  the  two  hundred- 
mile  line  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  only  a  fifteen-minute  drive  to  the 
west.  From  the  south  window,  I  see  Pike’s  Peak,  from  the  west  win¬ 
dow  I  see  Mount  Evans  and  Tory  Peak— 14,250  feet—  and  from  the 
north  window  I  see  Long’s  Peak,  and  from  the  top  of  the  hill  back 
of  the  house,  I  see  the  hills  on  the  south  line  of  Wyoming.  As  the 
sun  gradually  sinks  behind  the  mountain  range  sky  line,  the  line 
is  edged  for  a  hundred  miles  with  a  broad  edge  of  golden  light,  the 
sky  above  is  a  beautiful  blue  with  scattered  masses  of  clouds  tinted 
with  every  color  of  the  rainbow;  many  resemble  castles  in  the  air, 
and  bears  or  alligators  chasing  a  fish,  often  a  man  or  a  woman’s 
head.  Then  as  the  sun  gradually  retreats  beyond  the  mountains  the 
blue  sky  changes  to  a  delicate  green,  the  scattered  clouds  gradually 
lose  their  varied  colors,  the  golden  rim  of  the  mountain  ridge  fades, 
the  dark  mantle  of  night  falls,  the  lights  of  homes  pop  up  over  the 
broad  valley,  the  twinkling  eyes  of  automobiles  begin  to  shine  as 
the  vacationers  emerge  from  the  picturesque  Cole  Creek  Canyon, 
and  another  of  life’s  gem  days  is  in  the  myriad  past.  Here  I  sit 
with  confidence  that  Wyoming  will,  in  time,  implement  my  slogan 
announced  in  1904,  to  wit: 

“Let  us  organize  Wyoming  into  an  Industrious  Industrial  Indus¬ 
try;”  and  with  pleasure  view  the  informative  and  educational  ups 
and  downs,  the  struggles  and  the  triumphs  of  the  past  ninety-odd 
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yeais,  .peacefully  awaiting  the  summons  with  complete  faith  in  the 
uplifting  and  comforting  teachings  of  every  branch  of  the  Masonic 
Fraternity.  To  look  back  at  one’s  life,  as  a  whole,  with  pleasure,  is 
to  indeed  double  it. 


APPENDIX 


BENCH  AND  BAR 

The  Territory  and  State  of  Wyoming  has  long  been  distinguished 
for  the  high  rank  of  her  bench  and  bar;  many  of  them  have  been 
men  of  national  note.  Here  are  listed  a  few  of  the  Territorial 
lawyers: 

William  W.  Corlett  came  to  Territory  1867,  Veteran  of  Civil  War, 
was  known  as  the  finest  lawyer  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  Was 
delegate  to  Congress  in  1877. 

Melvin  C.  Brown  came  to  the  Territory  in  1867.  In  1878-1882,  he 
was  United  States  Attorney;  in  1889,  President  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  and  in  1900  was  appointed  United  States  District  Judge 
for  Southern  District  of  Alaska. 

Edward  P.  Johnson  came  to  Territory  1869.  Veteran  of  Civil 
War.  Was  United  States  Attorney  1871-1879. 

Stephen  W.  Downey  came  to  Territory  1869.  Was  Veteran  of 
Civil  War.  He  was  elected  delegate  to  Congress  in  1878.  Was  a 
candidate  for  United  States  Senator  1893. 

John  W.  Blake  was  first  Judge  of  the  Second  Judicial  District  in 
1869,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death  in  1895. 

William  R.  Steele  a  very  noted  lawyer.  He  was  an  outstanding 
jurist.  He  won  distinction  as  a  staff  officer  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  He  came  to  the  Territory  in  1869.  He  was  elected  dele¬ 
gate  to  Congress  in  1872  and  1874. 

Joseph  M.  Carey  was  appointed  United  States  Attorney  in  1869; 
in  1871,  he  was  appointed  associate  justice  of  the  Territorial  Supreme 
Court;  in  1884,  he  was  elected  delegate  to  Congress  which  office  he 
held  for  three  terms,  and  in  the  last  term  secured  the  admission  of 
the  Territory  as  a  State  on  July  10,  1890.  In  1890,  he  was  elected 
United  States  Senator  and  was  the  author  of  the  “Carey  Act”  which 
has  been  a  great  aid  in  the  agricultural  development  of  the  state. 
In  1910,  he  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State. 

Jesse  Knight  came  to  the  Territory  in  1871  at  the  age  of  twenty 
and  located  at  South  Pass  City,  first  working  as  a  clerk  for  a 
merchant.  In  1872,  he  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Court  for  the 
Third  District;  he  was  also  Post  Master.  In  1874,  the  District  was 
reorganized.  This  necessitated  his  moving  to  Evanston  where  he 
held  the  office  for  ten  years;  meanwhile  studying  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1877.  In  1888  he  was  elected  County  and 
Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Uinta  County.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
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Constitutional  Convention.  In  the  first  State  election  in  1890,  he 
was  elected  Judge  of  the  Third  Judicial  District.  He  continued  in 
this  position  until  1897  when  he  was  appointed  Justice  of  the 
State  Supreme  Court  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  a  year  later  was  elected 
to  that  position  which  he  held  until  his  death  in  April  1905.  He 
was  a  wonderful  character;  kind,  generous,  appreciative,  scrupu¬ 
lously  honest,  just  and  kindly,  firm  in  judgments— losing  litigants 
knew  they  had  a  square  deal.  He  brought  to  the  Supreme  Bench  a 
wide  knowledge  of  the  law  and  the  difficulties  attending  its  admin¬ 
istration  in  Trial  Courts. 

Charles  N.  Potter  came  to  the  Territory  in  1876.  In  1889,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention.  He  was  Attorney  General 
1881-1895.  Elected  to  the  State  Supreme  Court  November  1894, 
which  position  he  held  until  his  death  December  20,  1927. 

John  A.  Riner  came  to  the  Territory  in  1879.  In  1884,  he  was 
appointed  United  States  District  Attorney.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Corlett,  Lacey  and  Riner  and  later  of  Lacey  and  Riner 
until  on  September  22,  1890,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Harri¬ 
son  to  the  position  of  United  States  District  Judge  for  the  State  of 
Wyoming,  which  position  he  held  for  twenty-eight  years,  until  his 
death.  He  was  a  just  and  fearless  Judge,  fautless  in  honor  and 
stainless  in  reputation. 

Clarence  D.  Clark  came  to  the  Territory  in  1881.  He  was  elected 
Wyoming’s  first  Congressman  in  1890  and  re-elected  in  1902.  Was 
United  States  Senator  1894-1917.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  He  was  a  fine  orator,  genial  gentleman  and 
astute  lawyer. 

Gibson  Clark  came  to  the  Territory  in  1884.  He  was  a  Confeder¬ 
ate  veteran.  Elected  Justice  of  the  Wyoming  Supreme  Court;  a 
very  able  lawyer,  a  kindly  gentleman  of  the  highest  integrity. 

John  W.  Lacey,  brother-in-law  of  Justice  Van  Devanter,  was  a 
veteran,  of  the  Civil  War;  he  enlisted  when  only  fifteen  years  of  age. 
In  1884,  he  was  appointed,  by  President  Arthur,  Chief  Justice  ol 
Wyoming’s  Territorial  Supreme  Court  and  served  until  1886 
when  he  became  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Corlett,  Lacey  and 
Riner.  Later  the  partnership  was  Lacey  and  Riner,  and  still  later, 
Lacey  and  Van  Devanter. 

Willis  Van  Devanter  came  to  Wyoming  in  1884.  In  August,  1889, 
President  Harrison  appointed  him  Chief  Justice  of  the  Territorial 
Supreme  Court,  and  in  1890,  was  elected  Chief  Justice  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court.  From  1897  to  1903,  he  was  Assistant  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  for  the  Interior  Department;  in  1903, 
appointed  Judge  of  the  eight  circuit  court  of  appeals,  which  position 
he  held  until  in  December  1910,  President  Taft  appointed  him  a 
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justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  which  position  he  held 
until  he  resigned  in  1937. 

Fortunatey,  the  services  of  these  outstanding  lawyers  and  judges  has 
followed  on  well  into  the  state’s  history.  I  had  the  honor  to  be 
associated  with  these  gentlemen  in  politics  and  in  and  before  the 
courts. 


RESOURCES 

The  timbered  mountain  ranges  serve  as  reservoirs  by  impounding 
and  retarding  the  melting  of  the  glaciers  and  snow  banks  in  deep 
canyons  and  ravines,  thereby  assuring  a  continuous  flow  of  water 
to  the  streams  and  rivers  for  irrigation  and  domestic  purposes. 
Irrigation  makes  the  farmer  independent— no  drought,  no  floods,  it 
constantly  adds  to  security  of  investment,  it  precludes  crop  failure, 
it  is  man’s  means  for  control  of  nature  for  profitable  agricultural, 
horticultural  and  livestock  production. 

The  soils  of  this  arid  country  are  rich  in  plant  foods  because  they 
have  not  been  leached  out  by  means  of  rains  and  floods,  therefore 
the  average  yield  of  the  different  kinds  of  crops  is  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  per  cent  greater  than  those  of  the  humid  portions  of  the 
United  States— such  as  Iowa,  Illinois,  or  Missouri.  The  application, 
by  means  of  irrigation,  of  just  the  necessary  amount  of  moisture,  at 
the  time  each  individual  crop  required  it,  insures  profitable  returns 
in  this  sun-lit  dry,  sparkling  atmosphere.  The  Wyoming  grains  and 
grasses  grown  in  the  Platte  Valley,  Carbon  County  were  awarded 
the  gold  metal  at  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair,  1893,  and  at  the  St. 
Louis  Fair,  1904,  received  the  grand  prize  and  more  gold  medals 
for  exhibits  of  grain,  grasses  and  minerals  than  any  other  state- 
long  step  made  by  an  infant  in  fewer  than  ten  years  of  initial  develop¬ 
ment. 

As  samples  of  proper  irrigation  methods  the  crop  yields  per  acre 
are:  alfalfa  4  tons;  wheat  50  bushels  weighing  65  pounds  per  bushel; 
oats  75  to  100  bushels  weighing  40  pounds  per  bushel;  sugar  beets 
15  to  20  tons;  potatoes  400  bushels  and  all  vegetables  and  small  fruits 
return  prolific  yields. 

Illustration  of  what  irrigation  has  accomplished;  China  has  forty 
centuries  of  enhancing  soil  fertility  by  means  of  irrigation  agriculture 
supporting  nearly  five  hundred  million  people  on  an  acreage  smaller 
than  the  improved  farm  area  of  the  United  states. 

There  is  in  China,  in  the  Province  of  Szechuan,  the  Chengtu 
Plain,  forty  miles  by  seventy  miles,  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  the 
Min  River  through  a  system  of  canals  constructed  by  Li  Ping  over 
twenty-one  hundred  years  ago.  This  Chengtu  Plain  feeds  fifty 
million  people.  (From  National  Geographic  Magazine) 

In  the  Big  and  Little  Wind  Rivers  and  Popo  Agie  River  Valleys 
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in  Fremont  County,  Wyoming,  there  is  an  area  almost  identical  in 
topography,  in  water  facilities  and  in  quality  of  soil  with  that  of  the 
above-mentioned  Chentu  Plain.  Making  an  allowance  for  the 
difference  in  latitude  and  the  peoples,  the  Wind  River  Valleys 
would  support  an  American  Population  of  at  least  three  hundred 
thousand;  and  these  valleys  are  not  one-tenth  of  the  irrigable  area 
of  the  State.  With  all  its  rivers  and  millions  of  acres  of  fertile 
irrigable  lands  Wyoming  may  someday  become  the  twentieth 
century  “L  Ping?”  Wyoming  has  the  resources— the  land,  the  water, 
the  sunshine,  the  minerals  and  the  multiple  opportunities  beckon¬ 
ing  to  those  who  will  open  the  door. 

The  livestock  industry  has  now  become  closely  allied  with  agricul¬ 
ture.  Many  thousands  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  yearly  fed  and  fattened 
on  farms  and  at  beet  sugar  factories  for  the  eastern  markets.  The 
purebred  Hereford  Cattle  top  the  market  and  take  first  prizes  at 
stock  shows.  The  registered  breeds  of  sheep  are  shipped  to  many 
foreign  countries  for  improving  breeds  there.  Turkeys  top  the 
eastern  markets  and  all  poultry  products  are  profitable. 

Minerals.  Professor  W.  C.  Knight,  of  the  University  of  Wyoming, 
prior  to  1904,  identified  156  varieties  of  minerals,  noted  in  Dana’s 
System  of  Mineralogy,  as  occurring  in  Wyoming.  More  than  one 
hundred  of  these  exist  in  commercial  quantities.  Just  to  list  a  very 
few  of  these  minerals  Wyoming  has: 

Coal.  (Bituminous,  Lignite,  Semi-anthracite) .  One  fourth  of 
the  98,000  square  miles  is  underlaid  with  veins  from  four  to  forty 
feet  thick— enough  to  run  the  Forges  of  Vulcan. 

Iron.  Mountains  if  it  awaiting  the  steam  shovel. 

Sulpher.  Seventy  per  cent  pure. 

Soda.  Ninety  per  cent  pure— enough  to  raise  the  nation’s  bisquits. 

Natural  Soap.  Sufficient  to  wash  the  hemisphere’s  dirty  linen- 
political  and  social. 

Oil.  Vast  quantities  of  petroleum  of  every  variety.  Also,  it  is 
estimated  that  Wyoming’s  shale  beds  contain  upwards  of  twenty 
million  barrels  of  petroleum. 

Natural  Gas.  In  such  quantity  that  it  is  piped  out  of  the  state. 

Epsom  Salts  large  deposits  of  pure  salts. 

Plaster  of  Paris  enough  for  half  a  century. 

Gypsum  immense  beds. 

Building  Stone.  Innumerable  varities  from  hard  sand  stone  to 
granite  to  marble,  to  onyx  and  other  ornamental  stones  abound  in 
various  localities.  There  are  also  natural  plaster;  clays  for  brick, 
tiling,  pottery  and  piping;  glass  sand  and  quartz;  mineral  paint  ores, 
graphite,  lime  rock,  agatized  and  opalized  wood  and  asbestos. 

Hot  Mineral  Springs  are  numerous.  The  two  principal  ones, 
owned  by  the  State,  are  at  Saratoga,  Carbon  County,  and  at  Ther- 
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mopolis,  Hotsprings  County.  These  springs  are  equal  in  their 
medical  effectiveness  to  the  European  Springs  at  Carlsbad,  Marien- 
bad,  Elms,  Teplitz  and  Aix-la-Chapelle.  For  analysis  of  the  waters 
and  their  medicinal  qualities,  see  the  book,  “The  State  of  Wyoming, 
1901,”  in  the  State  Library.  In  the  Yellowstone  Park,  the  number  and 
magnificence  of  such  waters  surpasses  the  rest  of  the  world.  Hot 
Springs  are  also  utilized  at  Washakie  and  in  Beaver  Canyon  in 
Fremont,  County  and  at  Cody,  Park  County  and  other  places. 

Climate.  Practically  perpetual  sunshine  and  sparkling  dry  ex¬ 
hilarating  atmosphere  make  Wyoming  the  ideal  locality  for  healthful 
human  and  animal  life.  The  atmosphere  is  so  clear  that  mountains 
130  miles  distant  are  distinctly  seen  without  the  aid  of  glasses.  The 
heat  is  never  intense,  in  the  hottest  weather  it  is  but  a  step  from  the 
heat  of  the  sunshine  into  the  shade  where  it  is  always  cool,  and  in 
mid  winter  one  may  sit  in  comfort  of  the  sunshine  in  a  sheltered 
corner.  The  sky  and  sunsets  surpass  those  of  Italy  in  loveliness  and 
the  scenery  equals,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  that  of  Switzerland.  (For 
analysis  or  climatic  benefits,  see  article  by  Doctor  M.  C.  Barkwell, 
pages  74-81  in  “The  State  of  Wyoming,  1901,”  book  in  State  Library) 

Recreation.  There  are  hundreds  of  beautiful  lakes  and  thousands 
of  miles  of  rivers,  creeks  and  brooks  stocked  with  all  varieties  of 
trout  ranging  from  one  to  fifteen  pounders.  Big  game  roam 
the  mountain  area,  such  as  Black,  Brown  and  Grizzly  bear;  Elk, 
Deer,  Moose  and  Mountain  Sheep;  Grouse  in  the  mountains  and 
Sage  Chickens  on  the  plains.  In  the  mountains  are  pleasure  parks 
for  attractive  outings  and  Dude  ranches  furnish  saddle  horses  and 
guides  for  such  outings  or  one  may  camp  out  with  or  without  trailer. 
Then,  there  is  the  wonder  land  of  the  world— The  Yellowstone 
National  Park.  The  scenery  is  not  equaled  in  the  world.  The 
English  language  is  rich  in  adjectives,  and  all  have  been  brought  into 
service  but  failed  to  picture  the  scenes.  Here  is  found  all  in  nature 
that  is  chastely  beautiful.  The  poet  may  find  his  theme,  the  artist  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  studies,  the  scientist  a  rich  field  for  work. 
The  lover  of  the  grotesque  will  linger  in  the  Hoodoos.  The  mud 
geyser  will  satisfy  the  craving  for  the  horrible.  Sputtering  pools  and 
boiling  springs  will  testify  that  the  stokers  of  the  lower  regions  are 
never  off  duty.  The  Grand  Canyon,  with  its  many  hued  walls, 
might  alone  invite  the  world  to  be  its  guest.  Here  all  is  quiet,  rest, 
beauty,  sublimity  and  inspiration. 

Education.  The  University  of  Wyoming,  situated  in  Laramie, 
Albany  County,  is  a  State  Institution,  created  in  1886,  fully  equipped 
with  stone  buildings  and  with  professors  in  every  educational 
department;  its  geological  and  botany  departments  are  unsurpassed. 
The  public  school  system  leads  many  of  the  older  states.  These 
educational  systems  are  maintained  by  the  rentals  from  over  three 
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million  acres  of  state  lands,  royalties  on  production  of  minerals, 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  and  by  voluntary  taxation— 50  cents  of 
the  tax  dollar  goes  to  the  schools. 

All  that  Wyoming  needs  to  make  it  the  Pennsylvania  of  the  West 
is  the  judicious  investment  in  and  operation  of  industrial  plants. 
Wyoming  has  the  raw  materials  and  sane  and  equitable  laws  founded 
upon  an  exemplary  constitution.  Not  all  the  papents  of  nobility 
have  been  issued,  the  order  of  Knighthood  is  as  vital  now  as  in  the 
past  and  the  chivalrous  knight  (citizen)  of  today  may  draw  his 
sword  and  serve  in  the  cause  of  right.  Wyoming  was  the  first  State  to 
respond  to  the  call  for  troops  for  the  Spanish  War.  Colonel  Torrey 
of  Fremont  County,  Wyoming  originated  the  idea  of  the  Rough 
Riders  and  organized  the  first  troop.  Theodore  Roosevelt  followed 
suit  in  Texas.  Wyoming  responded  quickly  and  effectively  to  the 
call  for  World  Wars  One  and  Two. 

She  extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  those  who  have  a  “love  for  the 
doing,”  ambition,  foresight  and  honest  purpose  to  participate  in 
these  splendid  opportunities,  and  to  cast  their  lot  with  Her,  who 
sitting  on  the  mountain  top,  holding  in  one  hand  the  sources  of 
the  Missouri  and  in  the  other  hand  the  sources  of  the  Columbia  and 
Colorado  Rivers,  nurses  upon  her  breast  great  herds  of  cattle  and 
sheep  and  has  upon  her  spacious  lap  the  waking  infants  of  vast 
mineral,  manufacturing  and  irrigation  industries;  while  from  her 
beautiful  countenance  is  reflected  the  glad  light  of  the  ever  sunny 
day  and  from  her  lips  is  breathed  the  murmur  of  eternal  hope— Her 
name  is  Wyoming. 

“In  the  far  and  mighty  West 

Where  the  crimson  sun  seeks  rest 

There’s  a  growing  splendid  state  that  lies  above 

On  the  breast  of  this  great  land 

Where  the  massive  Rockies  stand, 

There’s  Wyoming,  young  and  strong,  the  state  I  love.” 

“Wyoming,  Wyoming,  Land  of  the  sunlight  clear, 

Wyoming,  Wyoming,  Land  that  we  hold  so  dear, 

Wyoming,  Wyoming,  Precious  art  thous  and  thine, 

Wyoming,  Wyoming,  Beloved  state  of  mine.” 

(The  first  stanza  and  chorus  of  Wyoming’s  official  song  written  by 
Honorable  Charles  E.  Winter) . 

TRAILS 

It  is  interesting  to  follow  the  Trails  of  the  Explorers  in  Wyoming. 
1  will  describe  the  course  of  a  few  of  those  I  have  followed;  some  on 
horseback,  buckboard,  covered  coach  and  automobile. 
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1.  In  1743,  De  la  Verendry  entered  the  country  from  the  north  at 
a  point  near  where  Frannie  is  now  located;  he  proceeded  south  via 
the  present  points  of  Cowley,  Meeteetse,  Washakie  Needles,  Crow- 
heart  Butte,  and  Lander. 

2.  In  1807,  John  Colter— the  first  white  man  to  see  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  Park  wonders— entered  the  country  at  a  point  due  north  of 
Kane,  thence  southwesterly  through  the  present  points  of  Cowley, 
Cody,  Dubois,  Jackson,  Lake  in  Jackson  Hole,  thence  north  through 
the  Park  into  the  Montana  Country. 

3.  In  1811,  Wilson  Price  Hunt  entered  the  country  near  the  north¬ 
east  corner  and  in  a  southwesterly  direction  crossed  what  are  now 
Crook,  Campbell,  Johnson  and  Sheridan  Counties  and  out  into  the 
Montana  Country.  He  passed  the  points  where  are  now  located  the 
d  owns  of  Buffalo,  Big  Horn  and  Dayton. 

4.  In  1812,  Robert  Stuart  entered  the  country  near  where  Tor- 
rington  is  located  and  j^roceeded  up  the  North  Platte  River  and  the 
Sweetwater  to  the  site  of  the  historic  Burnt  Ranch  and  his  journeys 
end.  His  course  was  the  same  as  the  road  made  in  1847  by  the  Mor¬ 
mons. 

5.  In  1832,  Captain  Bonneville  entered  the  country  near  where 
Torrington  is  located  and  proceeded  up  the  North  Platte  and 
Sweetwater  Rivers  to  a  point  near  the  head  of  Beaver  Creek;  there 
he  turned  north  to  a  point  on  the  Pogo  Agie  River,  thence  down 
stream  to  Big  Wind  River  thence  down  stream  into  the  Montana 
Country,  returning  up  the  Big  Wind  River  to  Union  Pass,  thence 
south  to  a  point  where  Evanston  is  now  located.  In  making  this 
journey,  he  passed  where  now  are  located  the  towns  of  Guernsey, 
Douglas,  Casper,  Lander,  Riverton,  Thermopolis,  Worland  and 
Greybull  and,  from  the  head  of  Wind  River  going  south  from  Union 
Pass,  Daniel,  Big  Piney,  Tulsa,  Opal  and  Evanston  and  into  the  Utah 
country.  His  trail  also  branched  off  the  south  bound  trail  near  the 
present  Tulsa  Town  and  went  east  through  the  Big  Sandy  district 
to  the  later  discovered  South  Pass  and  Atlantic  City  gold  mining 
section. 

6.  In  1842-1843  John  C.  Fremont  entered  the  country  from  a 
point  due  south  of  the  present  location  of  Laramie  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  northwesterly  to  the  South  Pass  City  mining  section  and 
thence  southwesterly  into  the  Utah  country  at  a  point  due  west  of 
Kemmerer.  On  this  trail  he  passed  near  the  present  locations  of  Rock 
River,  Rawlins,  Pacific  Springs,  Eminent  Springs  and  Kemmerer. 
He  also  entered  the  country  from  the  Colorado  country  at  a  point 
near  the  present  town  of  Carpenter  and  proceeded  north  to  Fort 
Laramie  and  thence  west  on  the  course  afterwards  followed  by  the 
Mormons  in  1847,  to  Pacific  Springs,  thence  west  and  northwest 
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through  the  Big  Sandy  section  (where  Farson  is)  to  a  point  where 
Pinedale  is  located. 

7.  The  Cherokee  Overland  Trail  practically  followed  the  1842 
Fremont  trail  described  above. 

8.  The  Oregon  Trail,  1843,  the  Mormon  Frail,  1847,  and  the  Pony 
Express  route  entered  the  Territory  a  few  miles  east  of  the  present 
town  of  Torrington  and  followed  the  North  Platte  River  west  to  a 
point  a  little  west  of  Casper  thence  southwest  to  the  Sweetwater 
Creek  past  by  Independence  Rock,  thence  up  the  Creek  through  the 
South  Pass.  Gold  was  discovered  here  in  1842  and  South  Pass  City 
was  laid  out  in  1867.  Thence  southwest  through  the  Big  Sandy  sec¬ 
tion  where  Farson  is  now  located.  On  top  of  Independence  Rock  on 
this  trail  on  July  4,  1862,  was  held  the  first  Masonic  Lodge  meeting. 
I  knew  two  of  the  Pony  Express  Riders  who  carried  the  message  of 
Lincoln’s  Assassination. 

9.  The  Black  Hills  route  to  Deadwood  began  at  Cheyenne  and 
extended  north  past  Fort  Laramie  past  the  present  towns  of  Lusk 
and  Newcastle  and  into  Dakota  near  the  northeast  corner  of 
Weston  County. 

Many  of  the  present  automobile  roads  now  follow  these  early  trails. 

There  are  many  points  in  Wyoming  of  great  scenic  grandeur  and 
of  great  historic  interest,  the  most  noted  of  these  are: 

Ames  Monument,  Albany  County 
Fort  Steele,  Carbon  County 
Fort  Bridger,  Uinta  County 
Fort  Laramie,  Goshen  County 

South  Pass,  where,  in  1836,  the  first  white  women  crossed  the 
Divide  (Mrs.  Marcus  Whitman  and  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Spalding) 
Also,  South  Pass  City,  Atlantic  City,  gold  mining,  Fort  Wash¬ 
akie,  where  the  grave  of  Sacajawea  is  located;  she  was  the 
guide  for  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  in  1805-06.  Saca¬ 
jawea  died  in  1886.  All  in  Fremont  County. 

Independence  Rock,  Natrona  County 
Wagon  Box  Fight,  Johnson  County 
Fort  Mackenzie,  Sheridan  County 
Massacre  Hill,  Sheridan  County 
Cody,  Park  County 

Of  scenic  interest: 

Jackson  Hole,  Lincoln  County 
Yellowstone  Park  north  of  Lincoln  County 
Devil’s  Tower,  Crook  County 
Thermopolis  Hot  Springs,  Hot  Springs  County 
Saratoga  Hot  Springs,  Carbon  County 
Hell’s  Half  Acre,  Natrona  County 
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For  wonderful  mountain  scenery,  I  recommend: 

Kemmerer  north  to  Yellowstone  Park 
Riverton  west  to  Jackson  Hole  and  National  Park 
Cody  west  to  Yellowstone  Park 
Worland  east  to  Buffalo,  Johnson  County 
Cheyenne  west  to  Laramie,  Albany  County 
Laramie  west  over  Snowy  Range  to  Saratoga,  Carbon  County 
Saratoga  south  to  Encampment,  thence  southeast  to  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  road  in  Colorado  with  road  northeast  to  Laramie. 
Bosler  to  Wheatland,  thence  to  Casper,  thence  to  Buffalo  and 
Sheridan. 

In  the  80’s,  I  traveled  the  Carbon  County  roads  on  horseback. 
In  the  90’s,  I  traveled  the  State’s  roads  by  stage  and  buckboard. 
In  the  1900’s,  I  traveled  all  the  State’s  roads  by  automobile. 

In  the  political  campaigns  1898-1930,  I  visited  every  voting 
district  and  most  of  the  voting  precincts  in  the  State. 

INDEPENDENCE  ROCK 

The  Rock  is  not  only  an  historic  marker  along  the  Oregon  Trail— 
but  it  was  often  referred  to  as  “The  Register  of  the  Desert,”  since 
possibly  100,000  names  have  been  inscribed  on  the  trail  landmark. 
The  Rock  is  167  feet  high  at  its  south  end  and  193  feet  high  at  its 
north  end,  and  it  covers  an  area  of  twenty-five  acres.  It  was  here  that 
one  of  the  first  Wyoming  Masonic  meetings  was  held,  July  4,  1862. 
Independence  Rock  is  regarded  as  a  Masonic  Shrine.  I  quote  the 
late  Alfred  J.  Molker,  Masonic  Historian’s  description  presented  while 
a  guest  at  a  Masonic  Temple  in  Detroit,  Michigan: 

“We  in  Wyoming  also  have  a  Masonic  shrine.  It  was  not  made  by 
the  hand  of  man,  but  was  created  by  God!  If  a  million  men  were 
to  work  a  million  years  they  could  not  duplicate  the  Masonic  Shrine 
we  have  in  our  State.  The  first  Masonic  Meeting  to  be  held  in  the 
great  Rocky  Mountain  region  was  opened  and  closed  in  due  form 
on  the  top  of  this  Masonic  Shrine  by  about  twenty  sojourning  Masons 
on  July  4,  1862.  They  were  emigrants  traveling  along  over  the  old 
Oregon  Trail,  and  they  represented  lodges  from  about  a  dozen  States. 
This  occasional  and  unusual  lodge  was  given  the  name  of  Indepen¬ 
dence  Lodge  No.  1  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons.  The  name 
was  most  appropriate,  for  it  was  held  on  Independence  Day  and  on 
Independence  Rock.  The  Masons  in  Wyoming  sometimes  called  it 
our  God-made  Masonic  Shrine.” 

The  Lodge  No.  15  in  Casper  had  held  the  Lodge  several  times  on 
the  Rock.  At  one  meeting  2,000  were  present. 

The  Grand  Lodge  dedicatory  meeting  was  attended  by  5,000 
persons. 
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I  he  last  Grand  Lodge  Meeting  to  be  held  on  the  Rock  was  on 
July  4,  1950,  Marshall  S.  Reynolds,  Grand  Master  and  Irving  E. 
Clark  Grand  Secretary,  the  alter  was  made  of  thirteen  flat  stones 
representing  the  thirteen  original  colonies,  and  on  the  altar  was  the 
Bible,  used  at  the  initial  lodge  meeting  July  4,  1862. 

August  29,  1939,  the  Grand  Lodge  adopted  as  a  standing  resolution 
a  resolution  that  the  lodge  would  hold  a  special  communication  on 
the  Rock  of  July  4  of  each  tenth  year  after  1940. 

RAILROADS 

Denver,  Yellowstone  &  Pacific  Railroad.  In  the  spring  of  1904, 
the  idea  of  a  railroad  from  Denver  to  Seattle  was  presented  to  E.  H. 
Power  of  London,  who  was  associated  with  me  in  several  Wyoming 
enterprises.  T  he  railroad  would  be  built  from  Denver  to  Fort 
Collins,  through  the  center  of  the  rich  farming  country,  thence  up 
the  Cache  la  Poudre  River,  over  the  Cameron  Pass  to  Walden,  to 
Saratoga,  Walcott,  South  Pass,  Jackson  Hole  into  Idaho,  north  of 
Jackson  Lake,  down  the  Salmon  River  and  through  Washington  to 
Seattle.  Through  a  country  rich  in  minerals,  timber,  agriculture  and 
livestock.  I,  at  once,  secured  options  on  iron,  soda,  and  oil  properties 
along  the  proposed  line  in  Wyoming. 

We  associated  some  Denver  financial  interests.  Mr.  Power  was  in 
position  to  interest  English  and  French  capital.  On  November  10, 
1904,  the  Denver,  Yellowstone  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  was 
organized.  I  was  appointed  General  Counsel  and  Secretary-Treasurer. 
We  secured  rights-of-way  Denver  to  Idaho,  and  then  sought  for  a 
Bank  or  Trust  Company,  not  in  anyway  connected  with  Union 
Pacific  influences  to  act  as  trustee  for  the  Bond  Issue,  one  known  in 
Europe.  We  examined  the  official  roster  of  every  such  institution  and 
decided  on  the  Interstate  Trust  Company  of  Boston.  Mr.  Power 
and  I  went  to  Boston  in  December,  1905,  and  presented  our  proposi¬ 
tion  to  the  President  of  the  Trust  Company.  He  thought  it  a  fine 
railroad  proposition  in  the  United  States.  The  president  agreed  the 
company  would  act  as  Trustee  for  the  bonds,  and  that  the  Company 
would  advance  us  $250,000  pending  the  lithographing  the  bonds  as 
soon  as  our  mortgage  securing  the  bonds  was  recorded  in  the  several 
counties  in  Colorado  and  Wyoming  through  which  the  line  would 
run.  I  conferred  with  the  Trust  Company  Attorney  and  secured  his 
approval  of  the  form  of  Bond  and  Mortgage,  then  prepared  and 
left  copies  with  the  President  of  the  Trust.  Mr.  Power  and  I  re¬ 
turned  to  Denver  to  meet  with  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  railroad 
to  perfect  arrangements  for  execution  of  the  Bonds  and  Mortgage. 
When  this  was  accomplished,  my  associate  and  I  returned  to  Boston 
to  conclude  arrangements  with  the  Trust  Company,  and  sale  of 
Bonds.  The  President  of  the  Trust  told  us  the  Trust  Company 
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could  not  act.  After  much  questioning  we  found  that  one  of  the 
largest  stockholders  of  the  Trust  had  voted  negatively  on  our 
project  as  it  would  compete  with  the  Oregon  Short  Line.  With 
this  opposition,  we  knew  it  was  useless  to  proceed  further  because 
we  were  blocked.  This  same  faction  later  ruined  Moffat  railroad 
in  Colorado  in  his  attempt  to  build  the  Moffat  line  Denver  to  Salt 
Lake.  I  can  cite  other  instances  which  have  hindered  progress. 
So  vanished  an  idea  which,  if  consummated,  I  believe  would  have 
been  a  great  factor  in  the  development  of  Wyoming. 

SARATOGA  AND  ENCAMPMENT  RAILROAD.  Early  in  1899, 
I  joined  with  some  Boston  gentlemen  in  trying  to  finance  the 
Wyoming  Southern  Railway  from  Fort  Steele  to  Saratoga  and 
Encampment,  following  the  grade  up  the  Platte  made  by  the 
Union  Pacific  in  1887.  But,  this  did  not  materialize,  as  I  found 
these  gentlemen  were  too  much  interested  in  scooping  off  money 
from  innocent  purchasers  of  stock.  I,  therefore,  “killed”  the  project. 
I  then  figured  on  a  less  expensive  and  more  advantageous  route 
from  Walcott  to  Saratoga,  which  would  pass  through  the  middle  of 
the  lands,  which  could  easily  be  irrigated. 

I  found  a  financial  resource  and  on  September  20,  1905,  I  organ¬ 
ized  the  Saratoga  &  Encampment  Railway  Company— as  President, 
we  proposed  to  construct  a  railroad  from  the  Union  Pacific  road, 
at  Walcott  to  Saratoga  and  Grand  Encampment  in  order  to  enhance 
the  value  of  the  Hot  Springs,  and  to  serve  the  necessary  transportation 
for  the  Boston  Smelter  at  Grand  Encampment  where  the  copper  ore 
from  the  Rudefah  Mines  were  to  be  smelted.  I  employed  Frank  J. 
Cramer  and  Frank  Emerson  (he  became  Governor  of  Wyoming  in 
1927)  Engineers  to  survey  the  line  and  superintend  its  construction. 
I  constructed  the  road  to  the  “Baggot  Rocks”  at  the  mouth  of 
Encampment  Creek  and  sold  the  road  to  the  Boston  Smelter  at  En¬ 
campment  where  the  copper  ore  from  the  Rudefah  Mine  was  trans¬ 
ported  by  the  then  longest  cable  in  the  world. 

WYOMING  STATE  RAILROAD.  One  morning  in  February, 
1904,  Governor  Pardon  of  France  came  to  my  office  and  stated  that 
he  was  on  his  way  to  France  to  report  on  the  oil  land  holdings  of 
his  associates  at  Dallas  near  Lander.  He  asked  me  how  to  get  the 
oil  to  market.  I  drew  a  line  on  the  map  from  Lander  to  Casper  and 
advised  a  railroad  from  Orin  Junction  to  Lander.  I  advised  him 
to  call  on  the  C  8c  NW  officials  in  Chicago.  This  he  did,  but  was 
laughed  at.  He  wrote  me  the  result  of  his  interview  and  asked  if  I 
would  undertake  the  building  of  a  railroad  to  Lander  if  the  French 
furnished  the  funds.  I  wrote  him  fully,  and  in  March,  received  a 
cable  from  him  to  begin  planning,  that  funds  for  survey  were  in  the 
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mail.  I  his,  ol  course,  was  just  what  I  desired;  it  filled  right  in  with 
my  hope  to  irrigate  and  settle  the  Indian  lands  which  I  knew  the 
Indians  had  agreed  to  have  opened  for  settlement  and  thus  fulfill 
the  resolve  Governor  Richards  and  I  made  in  our  1898  buckboard 
campaign. 

March  31,  1904,  I  organized  the  Wyoming  State  Railway  (Judge 
Jesse  Knight,  J.  H.  Lobell  and  myself  as  President  constituted  the 
Board) .  I  had  previously  employed  T.  J.  Milner  (an  engineer  of 
noted  ability  to  survey  and  locate  railroads)  to  survey  the  road  from 
Orin  Junction  on  the  Colorado  and  Southern  and  the  Northwestern 
in  Converse  County,  to  Lander  and  Thermopolis.  February  22,  1904, 
Mr.  Milner,  Mr.  Kilpatrick  of  the  Construction  firm  Kilpatrick 
Bros.,  and  I  drove  a  team  from  Casper  to  Lander— three  days’  trip— 
Milner  to  show  the  proposed  rail  route,  Kilpatrick  to  see  what  he 
could  do  the  construction  for  and  I  to  get  concessions  for  depot 
grounds,  etc.  We  arrived  at  Lander  the  evening  of  the  25th.  We 
were  met  five  miles  north  of  town  by  150  citizens  in  carriages  and  a 
band. 

That  evening  there  was  a  mass  meeting  to  whom  I  made  an  address. 
Mr.  Ralph  Kimball  (later  Chief  Justice  of  Wyoming  Supreme 
Court)  presented  to  me  a  four-foot  key  to  Lander.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Milner  and  I  with  a  committee  of  Lander  officials  selected 
60  acres  for  depot  and  yard  grounds.  Mr.  Kilpatrick  said  that  he 
had  never  seen  200  miles  in  the  western  country  where  it  is  so  easy 
to  construct  a  railroad.  We  started  our  return  drive  to  Casper  on 
the  27th.  Before  we  reached  Powder  River,  the  snow  was  a  foot 
deep  and  we  were  “holedup”  two  days  in  a  log  cabin  on  the  river 
forty  miles  west  of  Casper.  At  Casper,  I  obtained  free  40  acres  and 
right-of-way  through  town.  The  people  of  Douglas  assured  me  of  a 
free  right-of-way  through  Converse  County. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  tribulation  connected  with  this  enter¬ 
prise,  but,  suffice  it  to  say,  the  Chicago  8c  Northwestern  Railroad, 
having  ascertained  that  I  had  the  necessary  backing  to  construct 
the  road  and  that  it  would  connect  with  C  8c  S  and  that  eventually 
it  would  also  have  connection  with  the  Burlington;  then  at  Guernsey, 
the  General  Manager  of  the  C  8c  NW  in  late  fall  of  1904,  called  me  to 
Chicago  where  I  made  a  contract  for  sale  of  the  right-of-way  to 
Lander  and  Thermopolis  to  the  C  8c  NW  with  contract  back  to  me 
that  it  would  construct  the  road  to  Lander  prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  ceded  portion  of  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation;  I  person¬ 
ally  had  the  water  rights  for  300,000  acres  of  land-now  officially 
known  as  the  Riverton  Project-and  oil  and  gas  lands-Maverick, 
Pilot,  Butte  Oil,  Big  Sand  Drew  Gas,  Coal,  Railroad  Ties;  also, 
some  oil  near  Lander.  Unfortunately,  a  Railroad  Company  soon 
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proved  to  be  a  dog  in  the  manger  growling  at  the  development  of  the 
country. 


List  of  Lands  Contracted 
For  Reclamation  Under  the  Carey  Act 


Name  of  Project 

1898-1907 

County 

Acreage 

Bench 

Park 

32427 

Cody 

Park 

26429 

Elk 

Park 

77449 

Sidon 

Big  Horn 

20559 

Uinta 

Park 

19155 

Sage  Creek 

Park 

784 

Whalen  Falls 

Goshen 

14424 

Big  Horn 

Big  Horn 

20411 

Oregon  Basin 

Park  &  Big  Horn 

204620 

Boulder 

Sublette 

6096 

Lovell 

Big  Horn 

11320 

Hanover 

Washakie 

10182 

French  Creek 

Carbon 

18869 

Platte  Valley 

Carbon 

18171 

Wheatland 

Platte 

8087 

Sahara 

Johnson 

7920 

La  Prele 

Converse 

18558 

Eden  or  Big  Sandy 

Sweetwater 

56320 

Medicine  Wheel 

Big  Horn 

22385 

Clarks  Fork 

Park 

38884 

Shell  &  Paint  Rock 

Big  Horn 

25140 

Lake  View 

Park 

5824 

Wyoming  Central  or 

Riverton  Fremont 

335905 

1000419 

Twenty- three  projects  largely  resulted  in  the  building  of  the  towns 
of  BYRON,  COWLEY,  GARLAND,  LOVELL,  POWELL,  COT¬ 
TER,  WORLAND,  MOTT,  EDEN,  FARSON,  SHOSHONE, 
PAVILLION,  AND  RIVERTON. 


INDEX 


A 

Agriculture  61 

Albany  County  21,  53,  74,  79, 

117 

Alger,  Horace  C.  57 
Altman,  Henry  70 
Amorette,  E.  &  Son  25 
Animals  (wild)  117 
Antelope  27 
Arm i  to  7 

Arvada,  Colorado  1 1 1 
Ashley,  William  H.  6 
Astoria  Expedition  9 
Atlantic  City  54,  119 

B 

Baker,  Jim  52,  55 
Baker,  Nat  A.  46,  48 
Bank  of  Commerce  (Sheridan) 
26 

Bankers  Association  26 
Banking  (interest  rates)  25,  26 
Barber,  A.  W.  45,  46,  66,  67 
Bark,  Donald  H.  102 
Barkwell,  Dr.  M.  C.  117 
Basin  56,  57,  62,  72 
Bateman,  Rev.  39 
Battle  Lake  22 
Baxter,  George  W.  45 
Beaver  Canyon  117,  119 
Beck,  George  T.  48,  49,  50 
Beckwith  8c  Company  25 
Bell,  David  110 
Belle  Fourche  River  58 
Bennett,  Edward  28 
Benton  City  21 
Beulah  58 
Bickwirth,  A.  G.  51 
Big  Horn  119 

Big  Horn  County  54,  59,  62,  74, 
75,  125 

Big  Horn  Mountains  7,  9,  56,  57, 
61 


Big  Horn  River  56,  59,  99 
Big  Nose  George  20 
Big  Piney  1 19 
Big  Sandy  62,  119,  120 
Big  Wind  River  59,  60,  99,  115, 
119 

Billings,  Montana  73 

Birds  Eye  Pass  72 

Black  Hills  58 

Black  Hills  Trails  120 

Blake,  John  W.  113 

Blydenburgh  45,  51,  57 

Bond,  Fred  69 

Bonneville,  Captain  9,  119 

Boswell,  N.  K.  70 

Boulder  120 

Bridger,  Jim  6,  7 

Bridger’s  Pass  7 

Brockhart,  Captain  T.  A.  86 

Brooks,  Bryant  B.  47,  51,  95,  98 

Brown,  Melvin  C.  113 

Buechner,  H.  E.  46 

Buffalo  26,  58,  79,  87,  119 

Buffalo  Bill  56,  69,  90,  91 

Buffum,  B.  C.  74 

Bullock  8c  Mills  77 

Bullock,  Seth  70 

Burdick,  Charles  W.  53 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  90,  91 

Burke,  Timothy  F.  50,  74,  81,  83 

Burlington  Railroad  7 

Burnt  Ranch  119 

Byron  59,  63,  125 

C 

Cache  la  Poudre  River  42,  122 
Cadwell,  William  H.  27,  41 
Cahill,  Tee  Joe  87 
Calamity  Jane  29 
Cambria  Coal  Mine  59 
Cameron  Pass  122 
Campbell  County  119 
Campbell,  John  A.  77 
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Caribou  Mountains  59 
Carbon  City  21 

Carbon  County  21,  22,  24,  45,  46, 
47,  50,  51,  52,  53,  78,  79,  96, 
102,  109,  115,  116,  125 
Carey  Act  61,  62,  75,  76,  90,  112 
(list  of  lands  contracted  for— 
125) 

Carey,  Joseph  M.  9,  44,  45,  51, 
61,  62,  70,  71,  104,  106,  113 
Carpenter  119 
Carter,  H.  30 

Casper  22,  43,  54,  90,  95,  100, 
102,  120,  121,  124 
Cassidy,  Butch  51 
Cattle  77,  79,  80 
Cattle  Kate  43,  78 
Central  City,  Wyoming  100 
Chamberlain,  A.  D.  46 
Chaplin,  W.  E.  74,  94 
Chapman,  Harry  A.  50 
Chatterton,  Constance  63,  101 
Chatterton,  Eleanor  63,  101 
Chatterton,  Mrs.  Fenimore  71 
Cherokee  Trail  120 
Cherry,  Lieutenant  28 
Cheyenne  19,  27,  70,  72,  78,  83, 
90,  96,  100,  111,  120 
Cheyenne  Leader  74 
Cheyenne  River  88 
Chicago  90 

Chicago  Burlington  8c  Quincy  90 
Chicago  8c  Northwestern  43,  53, 
90,  100,  101,  124 
Chinese  Riot  (Rock  Springs)  32 
Chugwater  77 

Clark,  Clarence  D.  9,  44,  48,  50, 
51,  71,  74,  91,  114 
Clark,  Gibson  63,  114 
Clark,  Irving  E.  122 
Clear  Creek  58 
Clearmont  58 
Cleveland,  President  32 
Cloud  Peak  57 


Coal  60,  61,  102 
Coble,  John  (Tom  Horn  Case) 
82-88 

Cody,  56,  57,  62,  91,  92,  117,  119 
Cody  Canal  90 
Coe  8c  Carter  (tie  makers)  27 
Coffeen,  H.  A.  92 
Colorado  River  102 
Colorado  8c  Southern  Railroad 
90,  124 

Colter,  John  7,  119 
Converse  County  47,  59,  69,  88, 
103,  106,  124,  125 
Corlett,  William  W.  113,  114 
Corthell,  N.  E.  81,  82 
Cotter  1 25 

Craig,  Colorado  24,  30 
Craig,  David  H.  44,  52 
Cramer,  Frank  J.  122 
Crazy  Woman  Battle  Field  22 
Creek,  Dale  19 
Crook  County  53,  58,  119 
Crook  Creek  110 
Crook,  General  32 

D 

Daley,  W.  W.  “Bill”  26,  70 
Dallas,  Wyoming  90 
Daniel  119 

Davis,  John  C.  26,  28,  29,  50 
Dayton  119 

De  la  Verendrye  8,  9,  89,  119 
Dead  Man’s  Hill  110 
Deming,  W.  E.  74 
Denver  41,  83,  86,  122 
Denver,  Yellowstone  8c  Pacific 
Railroad  98,  122,  123 
DeSmet  58 
Devils  Tower  58 
Dixon  26,  30,  51 
Dome  Copper  Mine  22 
Donzelman,  Hugo  50,  74 
Douglas  53,  71,  88,  102,  119,  124 
Douglas  (State  Fair)  102 
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Douglas  (Stock  Growers  Bank) 
69 

Downey,  Stephen  W.  113 
Dubois  119 
Dude  Ranches  117 
Dull  Knife  Battle  Field  22 
Dutch  Charley  20 

E 

Eden  62,  125 
Edison,  Thomas  A.  22 
Edwards,  G.  W.  46 
Elk  Mountain  20,  22,  27 
Emerson,  Frank  123 
Eminent  Springs  119 
Encampment  7,  22,  23,  123 
English  Lords  27 
Evans,  Major  29 
Evans,  W.  110 
Evanston  113,  119 

F 

Farson  125 
Faulkenburg  88 
Federal  Troops  79 
Fences,  9,  27 
Ferris  Mountains  43 
Fetterman  Indian  Fight  22 
First  National  Bank,  Laramie, 
26 

First  National  Bank,  Rawlins  26 

Fitch,  R.  E.  46 

Forest  Reserve  73,  74,  75,  76 

Fort  Bridger  (burning  of)  6 

Fort  Caspar  22 

Fort  Caspar  22 

Fort  Connor  22 

Fort  Kearney,  Phil  22 

Fort  Laramie  119 

Fort  Mackinzie  21 

Fort  Reno  22 

Fort  Russell  29,  70,  96 

Fort  Sidney,  Nebraska  32 

Fort  Steele,  Fred  18,  19,  20,  21, 
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22,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  41, 
44,  109,  123 

Fort  Washakie  24,  26,  55,  110, 
117 

Foster,  Major  71 
France,  James  25 
Frank,  Mr.  20,  26 
Freight  Rates  25 
Fremont  County  54,  59,  60,  62, 
74,  75,  77,  90,  99,  102,  103, 
104,  109,  116,  118,  125 
Fremont,  John  C.  119 
Fremont  Peak  7 

G 

Garland  59,  125 
Gas  Royalties  60,  61,  102 
Gregory,  Captain  George  86 
Gilchrest,  Andrew  74 
Gillette  58 
Gold  Standard  51 
Goose  Creek  57 
Goose  Creek  57 
Goose  Egg  Ranch  43 
Goshen  County  125 
Green  Mountains  110 
Green  River  32,  44 
Greybull  119 
Greybull  River  57,  59 
Grinnell,  Iowa  18 
Guernsey  119,  124 
Gurlac,  Lieutenant  23 

H 

Hadsell,  Frank  A.  43,  70 
Hamlin,  Clarence  C.  47 
Hanna  7,  9 
Hanson,  A.  P.  74 
Hay,  Henry  69 
Hazen,  Josiah  47 
Henderson,  Harry  74 
Henry,  Andrew  6 
Hinkle,  Curt  69,  92 
Historic  Sites  120 
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Hoback,  John  6 
Hoback  River  6 
Hoffman  Brothers  50 
Holliday,  W.  H.  49 
Homestead  Act  61 
Horn,  Tom  (case)  77-87 
Hot  Springs  County  59 
Houx,  Mr.  104 
Hugus  8c  Company  (Meeker 
store)  3 1 

Hugus,  John  W.  18,  20,  22,  24-41 
Hugus,  Wilbur  B.  29 
Hunt,  Wilson  Price  119 
Hutton,  John  70 
Hyattsville  54,  57 
Hynds  Saloon  86 

/ 

Immigrants  9 
Inaugural  (1905)  98 
Independence  Rock  119,  121, 
122 

Indian  Department  61 
Indians  (treaty  for  opening 
lands)  61,  90,  102 
Industrial  Convention  72 
Irrigation  Systems  61,  101,  124 
Ivinson,  Edward  25 

J 

Jackson  Hole  119,  122 
Johnson’s  Army  (General)  6, 
22,  23 

Johnson,  Clarence  T.  70,  74,  100 
Johnson  County  22,  57,  79,  119 
Johnson,  Edward  P.  113 
Johnston,  Dr.  G.  P.  70 

K 

Kabis,  L.  46,  48,  49 
Kaycee  22 
Keaner,  J.  B.  46,  55 
Kemmerer  119 
Kennedy,  T.  Blake  81 


Kilpatrick  Brothers  124 
Kimball,  Ralph  124 
Kime,  James  48,  49,  54 
Kimmell,  Glendolene  Myrtle  84- 
87 

King,  Captain  Charles  18 
King  Ranch  87 
King,  Miss  Savilla  92 
Kingsbury,  Tim  25 
Knight,  Jesse  52,  53,  113,  124 
Knight,  Jesse,  Jr.  83 
Knight,  W.  C.  116 

L 

Lacy,  Jim  30 

Lacey,  John  W.  52,  66,  70,  81, 
83,  114 

Lake  Mead  102 
Land,  grazing  60,  61,  73,  80 
Land  Office,  U.  S.  74,  91 
Lander  24,  54,  90,  100,  101,  103, 
109,  110,  114,  119,  124 
Lane  8c  Noble  25 
LaPrele  125 

Laramie  7,  19,  44,  70,  96,  119 
Laramie  County  21,  53,  79,  81, 
96 

Laramie  County  Stock  Associa¬ 
tion  77 

Laramie  Republican  94,  95 
Lawson,  Captain  28 
LeFors,  Joe  70,  (Tom  Horn  case 
-77-87) 

Legislature  (first  session)  46,  47 

Lewis  82 

Lewis  8c  Clark  9 

Lightning  Creek  88 

Livestock  60,  102,  116 

Lobell,  J.  H.  124 

Lost  Soldier  Divide  110 

Lost  Soldier  Stage  Station  110 

Lost  Soldier  Stage  Station  110 

Lovell  59,  63,  125 

Luckfield,  Frank  110 
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Lusk  59,  120 

M 

MacCauley,  Lord  104-107 
Majors,  Alexander  77 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs  56 
Marx,  O.  D.  46 
Masonic  History,  Fenimore 
Chat  ter  ton  109-112 
Matson,  R.  N.  81 
McCloud  71,  72 
McCormick,  John  46 
McGill,  John  46 
McKinley,  President  63,  64,  65, 
66,  70 

McMicken,  Andy  110 
McWhinney,  C.  H.  107 
Mead,  El  wood  69,  70,  102 
Medicine  Bow  26,  43 
Medicine  Bow  Mountains  27,  28, 
102 

Meeker,  Colorado  24,  30,  31,  32 
Meeker  Massacre  28 
Meeteetse  56 
Meldrom,  John  W.  44 
Mendenhall,  H.  A.  85 
Merritt,  General  Wesley  29 
Mexican  Pass  55 
Milk  Creek  Canyon  31 
Milk  Creek,  Colorado  28,  29 
Miller,  David  57 
Miller,  I.  C.  26,  30 
Miller,  Sheriff  88 
Miller,  Victor  (Tom  Horn  case) 
83-88 

Milner,  T.  H.  124 
Miner’s  Delight  54 
Mineral  Springs  116 
Minerals  60,  61,  116,  124 
Mokler,  Alfred  J.  121 
Mondell,  Frank  W.  9,  46,  59,  71, 
91,  96,  97 

Moody,  Secretary  of  Navy  71 
Moorcroft  58 


Mormon  30,  32,  57,  59,  62,  77 
Mormon  Trail  22,  54,  119,  120 
Morton,  Joy  100 
Mott  125 

N 

National  Forest  Reservation  72 
National  Irrigation  Act  76 
Natrona  County  22,  45,  47,  106 
Negro  Cavalry  32 
Nevada  76 
New  York  City  77 
Newcastle  53,  58,  59,  88,  129 
Newell  73,  74,  90,  91,  92 
Nickell,  Kels  (Tom  Horn  case) 
77-87 

Nickell,  Willie  (Tom  Horn  case) 
77-87 

North  Platte  River  43,  78,  89, 
102,  119,  120 

North  Platte  Valley  27,  29,  115 
North  8c  Stone  25 

O 

O’Farrell,  Major  22 
Ogallala,  Nebraska  9,  19 
Ohnhaus,  Charles  J.  81,  82,  83 
Oil  60,  61,  90,  102,  118 
Omaha,  Nebraska  18,  19,  25,  77, 
83,  95 
Opal  119 
“Opium  Bob’’  30 
Oregon  Basin  90,  91 
Oregon  Short  Line  123 
Oregon  Trail  8,  22,  54,  120 
Orin  Junction  90,  103,  124 
Osborn,  Dr.  John  E.  46,  47,  51 
Overland  Stage  Route  8 
Overland  Trail  22 
Owl  Creek  Mountains  55,  72 

P 

Pacific  Springs  1 19 

Pardon,  Governor  (France)  90 

Paris,  France  90 
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Park  County  59,  62,  91,  117,  125 
Pasadena,  California  41 
Pascall,  H.  R.  74 
Pavillion  59,  125 
Perkins,  Carley  26 
Pinchot  Forestry  Grazing;  Rule 
73,  74 

Pinchot,  Gifford  72,  73,  74 
Pine  Ridge,  South  Dakota  88 
Platte  125 
Pocatello,  Idaho  59 
Pony  Express  9,  54,  120 
Pony  Postal  Route  22 
Popo  Agie  River  115,  119 
Populists  Party  47,  48,  50 
Post,  E.  M.  25 
Potter,  Charles  N.  114 
Powder  River,  The  58,  124 
Powell  59,  125 
Powell,  E.  H.  122 
Powell,  Fred  82 
Public  Service  Company  106, 
107 

R 

Railroad  Rates  107 
Ranchester  58 
Rankin,  James  20 
Rankin,  Joe  28 
Rankin,  Nute  110 
Rawlins  7,  20,  22,  28,  29,  30,  44, 
48,  50,  51,  54,  70,  83,  104,  109, 
110,  111,  119 

Reclamation  Lands  (see  list)  125 
Red  Buttes  Fight  22 
Red  Canyon  54,  55,  109 
Red  Cloud,  Sioux  Chief  22 
Reed,  Dr.  Harvey  92 
Reeler,  H.  C.  74 
Rendezvous  77 

Republican  Convention  of  1898 
52 

Republican  Form  of  Govern¬ 
ment  104-108 


Revenues  from  Leases  60 
Reynolds,  Marshall  S.  122 
Rezner,  Jacob  6 

Richards,  DeForest  47,  49,  51, 
54,  55,  57,  62,  63,  66,  67  death 
chapter  VII;  90,  94,  95,  98,  124 
Richards,  W.  A.  72,  73,  74  " 
Ridgely,  H.  S.  91 
Riner,  John  A.  114 
Rivers  (originating  in  Wyoming) 
8,  118 

Riverton  Irrigation  Project  55, 
56 

.  Robins,  William  H.  46 
Robinson,  Edward  6 
Rock  Creek  20,  31 
Rock  River  119 
Rock  Springs  32,  109 
Rongis  on  the  Sweetwater  54, 
110 

Roosevelt,  Theodore  70,  71,  72, 
73,  91,  92,  99,  118 
Rudefah  Mines  123 
Rusk,  David  110 
Russell,  J.  L.  46 

S 

St.  Louis  Exposition  92 
Salisbury,  N.  90 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  22,  30,  62 
Sand  Creek  43 
Sanitorium  61 

Saratoga  27,  30,  41,  79,  102,  116, 
122,  123 

Saratoga  &  Encampment  Rail¬ 
road  123 
Scenic  Sites  120 
Schilling,  Adam  70 
Schnitger,  W.  R.  46 
Scott,  John  47,  48,  50 
Sessions,  Byron  62 
Sheepgrowers  61,  77,  79,  80 
Sheridan  21,  26,  54,  57,  61,  73, 
92,  96 
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Sheridan  County  22,  54,  96,  119 
Sherman  Hill  19,  107 
Shirley  Basin  43 
Shoshone  59,  72,  101,  103,  125 
Shoshone  Indian  Reservation 
(Wind  River)  55,  59,  60,  61, 
98,  99,  100,  101,  103,  124 
Shoshone  Indians  21 
Shoshone  River  “Stinking 
Water"  56,  59,  62,  90 
Sidon  Canal  62 
Silney,  Colonel  George  92 
Silver,  free  48 
Sioux  Indians  88,  89 
Slack,  E.  A.  74 
Smalley,  Edwin  J.  81,  86 
Snow,  Les  81 
Snow,  Lorenzo  62 
South  Pass  6,  77,  109,  119,  120 
Sowawic,  Chief  32 
Spalding,  Mrs.  Henry  H.  6,  120 
Split  Rock  22 
Stagner  Ranch  110 
Star  Valley  59 
State  Land  Board  90 
Statehood  (1890)  9,  29 
Steele,  William  R.  113 
Stewart,  Colonial  J.  S.  92 
Stilzer,  Adjutant  General  86,  92 
Stoll,  Walter  R.  81 
Stuart,  Robert  119 
Sublette  County  (name  origin) 
6, 

Sublette,  William  6,  77,  125 
Sullivan,  Patrick  74 
Sun  Dance  58 

Swan  Land  8c  Cattle  Company  78 
Sweetwater  County  21,  47,  53, 
62,  125 

Sweetwater  River  77,  119,  129 

T 

Taliferro,  T.  S.  74 
Targhee  Pass  6 
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Taxation  11-8;  mining  66;  gas, 
oil,  coal,  iron  67 
Territorial  Bank  Act  25 
Teton  Pass  6 
Tetons,  Grand  7 
Thayer,  Dana  20,  21 
Thermopolis  55,  61,  72,  119 
Third  Cavalry  28,  29 
Thompson,  John  C.  49 
Thorn,  W.  J.  74 
Thornberg,  Major  T.  T.  21,  27, 
31 

Tisdale,  J.  N.  46 
Tongue  River  22 
Torrey,  Colonel  118 
Torrington  119,  120 
Townsite  Act  61 
Trabing  Company  25 
Tulsa  119 

Twin  Falls,  Idaho  102 
Twogwotee  Pass  6 
Tynan,  Tom  T.  74,  91 

U 

Uinta  County  21,  53,  96,  113, 
125 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  9,  18,  19, 
20,  21,  25,  27,  41,  44,  53,  54, 
59,  61,  63,  70,  80,  102,  107,  123 
Union  Pass  6,  119 
U.  S.  Interior  Department  99, 
101 

Ute  Indians  27,  28,  32 

V 

Van  de  Vanter,  Willis  9,  49,  114 
Van  Dusen,  Howard  26 
Van  Orsdel,  J.  A.  60,  61 
Van  Tassel  Ranch  70 

W 

Wadsworth  100 
Wagon  Box  Fight  22 
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Walcott,  Mr.  90 
Walcott  Station  102,  122,  123 
Walden,  Colorado  122 
Warm  Springs  27 
Warren,  Francis  E.  32,  45,  46,  48, 
50,  51,  70,  71 
Washakie  County  59,  125 
Water  Laws  76 
Welch,  Charles  A.  62 
Weston  County  53,  88,  120 
Wheatland  69,  125 
Whisky  Gap  22 
White  Horse  Canyon  27 
Whitman,  Marcus  6 
Whitman,  Mrs.  120 
Williams,  Frank  O.  45,  46 
Williams,  John  T.  74 
Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
71 

Wind  River  Valleys  116 
Winter,  Charles  E.  92,  96,  118 
Woodruff,  J.  B.  46 
Woodruff,  W.  O.  62 
Worland  59,  119,  125 
Wren,  George  50 
Wyland,  Miss  Stella  63 
Wyoming,  Territory  created  21 
Wyoming  Central  Irrigation 
System  98,  100 


Wyoming  Constitutional 
Convention  44 
Wyoming  Irrigation  Laws  91 
Wyoming  State  Board  for 
Charities  and  Reform  61 
Wyoming  State  Board  of 
Equalization  107 
Wyoming  State  Constitution 
46,  47,  49 

Wyoming  State  Engineer  100 
“Wyoming,  State  of,”  pamphlet 
1899  60 

Wyoming  State  Railway  95, 

103,  123,  124 
Wyoming  State  Seal  46 
Wyoming  State  University  111, 
117,  118 

Wyoming  Statehood  60 
Wyoming  Stock  Grazers 
Association  77 
Wyoming  Stock  Growers 
Association  77  (history  of— 78) 
Wyoming  Supreme  Court  80, 
82,  85 

XYZ 

Yates,  Governor  92 
Yellowstone  National  Park  62, 
63,  75,  117,  119 
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